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THE past few years have been notable for the pricking of bubbles. 
Spain was supposed to have a navy, England an organised army, 
Russia an unassailable military force, and America an impregnable 
industrial preponderance unparalleled in modern history. These 
bubbles have been pricked. Spain with characteristic hauteur has 
taken her true position at the end of the line, England is trying to 
create the organised army she supposed she had, Russia grieves at 
this moment over the wounds inflicted upon her by the Japanese 
onslaught, with the impotent emotion of a quivering jelly-fish, and 
the United States have discovered that their title to the earth cannot 
be sustained in a competitive court. These nations have been found 
out; whether others, subjected to similar tests, would suffer similar 
shocks can be a matter only of conjecture. One fact, however, is 
certain: the pricking of these bubbles has taught the lesson of 
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interdependence to the Anglo-Saxon race at least, with so much of 
force and clarity that, for the first time since Paul Revere rode out 
of Boston, that race is now practically a unit in its relationship with 
the remainder of the world, not as a result of written words, but as 
the effect of that intuitive understanding which is more potent and 
more enduring than explicit covenants, for the reason that it combines 
the quality of chivalrous sentiment with regard for material self- 
interest. 


I 


The antipathy which long existed between the two English- 
speaking peoples, which often threatened to culminate in war 
between them, and which did once (in 1812) plunge them intoa 
fratricidal contest, was due, partly to their ignorance of one another, 
partly to an actual or supposed lack of common interests, and partly 
to an absence of kindliness born of services rendered and welcomed. 
After the disappearance of the generation of colonists which had 
grown to maturity before the outbreak of the revolutionary struggle, 
there was less social and friendly intercourse between Americans and 
Englishmen than between Americans and Frenchmen ; and miscon- 
ceptions became rife in the mother country and the daughter state 
concerning their respective ideas, sentiments, and intentions that 
would have been grotesque had they not been lamentable. For 
three-quarters of a century after the Peace of Versailles, Englishmen 
were content to take their notions of American civilisation from a 
few superficial and prejudiced observers, of whom Mrs. Trollope and 
Dickens were examples, while Americans imbibed from their school- 
books and newspapers the conviction that in England their nation 
had a rancorous, an implacable, and a sleepless enemy. This mutual 
misunderstanding might have been corrected gradually had there been 
more personal contact between intelligent and influential represen- 
tatives of the kindred peoples. Up to the close of the Civil War, 
however, Englishmen of education and of station seldom visited 
the United States. On the other hand, nearly all the graduates of 
American colleges, who at that time sought a supplemental course 
in a foreign university, went to Germany rather than to England, 
while of those rich Americans who desired to sojourn in a European 
capital, not London but Paris was the bourne. 

It is not surprising that, for many years after the Revolutionary 
War, Americans and Englishmen should have failed to recognise the 
community of their material interests. Throughout the long con- 
test of the Allied Powers against the French Republic and the 
French Empire, the United States and England were rivals for the 
carrying-trade between the European Continent and the New World. 
This rivalry continued until, in the decade preceding our Civil War, 
the ocean-borne commerce of the daughter state had grown to 
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equal nearly that of the mother country. On the other hand, it 
was not until after the repeal of the Corn Laws, or near the close of 
the fifth decade of the nineteenth century, that the British people 
realised in any measure the importance of the United States as the 
principal purveyor of breadstuffs imperatively needed to eke out 
Britain’s domestic supply. It is true that, during the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century, the cotton-mills of central Britain 
had become dependent upon American growers of the raw staple ; 
but, as cotton was a product of the Southern States alone, it could 
be plausibly argued in 1861-65 that British manufacturers would 
have no less, if not indeed more, to gain by the triumph of the 
Confederacy than by the maintenance of the Union. 

The failure to perceive any community of economical interests 
between the American Union and Great Britain undoubtedly explains 
in part the sympathy for the Confederacy which was felt and ex- 
pressed almost unanimously by the British governing class; and 
which wounded the people of the Northern States deeply and not 
unreasonably. When that sympathy took concrete forms in a hasty 
recognition of the Confederacy as a belligerent, in a failure to 
prevent the building of Confederate cruisers in British shipyards, 
and in the escape of such vessels therefrom, it not unnaturally 
provoked on the part of the American people a widespread feeling of 
resentment, which, for at least a generation, outlived our Civil War. 
The good-will evinced by cotton-spinners and weavers, amid great 
privations, and the few eloquent voices raised on behalf of the North 
in Parliament and in the press by such men as John Bright and 
Goldwin Smith, were by no means unappreciated; but the fact 
could not be overlooked that they did not reflect the opinions and 
feelings of that section of society by which Britain was governed. 

It appears then that, up to a few years ago, there was no 
historical basis for the idea that there is an instinctive sympathy 
between the United States and England, such as is sometimes 
alleged to be irrepressible because of the possession by these two 
nations of a common language, and, to a large extent, of a common 
law and common political institutions. Experience indeed has 
shown that such incentives to international harmony do not suffice. 
Thucydides records that the first example of a sea-fight on a large 
scale among the Greeks was between the navies of Corinth and of 
her daughter state, Corcyra. An identity or a close similarity of 
race, language, laws and institutions did not prevent Italians or 
Germans from warring against each other for centuries. Moreover, 
while we Americans have always been proud of the great poets, 
philosophers, jurists, historians, and novelists of England, we have 
regarded the debt as personal, not national. So, too, while recog- 
nising a fellowship with the stout Britons who sheared the Stuart 
kings of their prerogatives, and with the British martyrs who died 
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for freedom of worship, we are grateful to them, not to the Govern- 
ment that persecuted and repressed them. 

How, then, has it come about that now, in the opening years of 
the twentieth century, the relations of the two English-speaking 
peoples are more sympathetic than they were a generation or even 
a decade ago? It is evident, in the first place, that our knowledge 
of one another has been signally increased. It is safe to say that, 
for one educated English gentleman who, in the days of Palmerston, 
visited the United States for the purpose of studying their people 
and their institutions, such a tour is now undertaken by scores, even 
by hundreds. For one graduate of an American college, who, thirty 
or forty years ago, matriculated at a British University, there are now 
at least a dozen, and the number will be increased by the Rhodes 
bequest. I would not exaggerate the unifying effect of international 
marriages, but there is no doubt that matrimonial alliances between 
Englishmen and American women, which were very rare before the 
Civil War, have contributed materially to a better understanding. 
It is certain that the colony of American residents or sojourners in 
London is at the present day much larger than it was thirty years 
ago. The existence of personal contact at such a multiplicity of 
points, and the incessant interchange of ideas, have rendered diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, the persistence of the old misconceptions on 
the part of one English-speaking people with reference to the other. 
Each has gained knowledge of the other at first hand, and from such 
knowledge has drawn logical and just deductions. The once con- 
ventional caricatures of Yankees on the British stage, and of Britons 
on the American stage, no longer convince or even amuse. They 
have been relegated happily and finally to the limbo of stale and 
outworn stage properties. 

Simultaneously with the enlightenment due to an extension of 
social intercourse between the natives of the two countries, has 
come an awakening on the part of Great Britain to the immense 
economical importance of the friendship of the United States. It is 
not only cotton, the raw material of a single industry, for which the 
mother country is now dependent upon her daughter state; there is 
a far more fundamental necessity, to wit, England’s food supply, 
without which her industries would wither, because her workmen 
would starve. To the paramountcy of this factor in the international 
situation Englishmen have become thoroughly alive only within very 
recent years. Nor is it strange that this should be the case. Since 
free trade in breadstuffs became the settled policy of the United 
Kingdom, its population has doubled, while the production of wheat 
at home has decreased by about one-half. Even the imports from 
the transmarine dependencies of Great Britain, viewed collectively, 
have dwindled during the last ten years. The result is that the 
dependence of the United Kingdom upon foreign countries for wheat 
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has grown to such an extent that at least three out of every five 
loaves that come to British tables are the products of grain received 
from the United States, from Russia, or from Argentina. Under the 
circumstances it is difficult to see how England could be shielded 
from famine should she ever be engaged in war with both the 
United States and Russia. It may indeed be asked: Would not 
the British navy be able to assure the transportation across the 
ocean of adequate quantities of wheat from Canada, Australia, and 
Argentina, even if the customary supplies from the United States 
and Russia were cut off? For the present, at all events, and 
probably for many years to come, the answer must be that the 
wheat surplus of Canada, Australia, India, and Argentina would 
bridge but a fraction of the vast and constantly increasing gap 
between England’s demand for wheat and her home supply. In the 
supposed contingency, moreover, the surplus wheat of Canada could 
hardly be relied upon, because, if the event were war between the 
United States and Great Britain, the Canadian granaries would be 
overrun by the American land forces. It is equally probable that 
the transportation of wheat from Australia and Argentina would be 
seriously interrupted by. commerce destroyers. 

Happily for the English-speaking world, it is now extremely 
improbable that England will ever have to confront the United 
States and Russia at one and the same time. Such a contingency 
indeed might have occurred during our Civil War, had England 
attempted intervention on behalf of the Southern Confederacy. It 
might have occurred in 1896, had England, in defiance of Mr. 
Cleveland’s unwarranted Venezuela Message, persisted in refusing to 
submit the boundary of British Guiana toarbitration. It might even 
have occurred six years ago, had England forbidden us to undertake 
the deliverance of Cuba, as she did forbid us at the time of the 
‘ Virginius’ affair. But not now; the danger time has passed. 

I have endeavoured to indicate the economical grounds upon 
which the friendship of the United States has become of incompa- 
rable value to England. They obviously imply that to us also a 
quarrel with Great Britain would be disastrous. If her ports were 
closed to us, we should lose our principal customer, not only for our 
surplus cotton, but for our surplus breadstuffs. To the farmers of 
our prairie States and to the planters of our Southern States, such 
an obstruction to the export of their staples would mean catastrophe. 
Our nation’s agricultural interests would once more experience, now 
on a vastly extended scale, the species of strangulation to which they 
were subjected by Jefferson’s Embargo. Never, without galling 
provocation, could we be prevailed upon to face such a calamity. 
Neither would we for a moment allow England’s enemies to restrict 
our neutral right to furnish her with requisite food-supplies and the 
raw material needed for her manufactures. Never would we submit 
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to an attempt on the part of the Continental Powers to make cotton 
and breadstuffs contraband of war. Irrespective of sentimental 
reasons, we would fight rather than leave our best customer in the 
lurch. 

These are but a few of the reasons why England’s friendship has 
become, during the last decade, extremely valuable, if not necessary, 
to the United States. Within that period we have renounced our 
age-long policy of isolation. From a strictly continental we have 
become, almost inadvertently, a colonial Power. We have incurred 
the responsibilities and perils inseparable from such a status. Our 
nation’s dignity, prestige, and interests are no longer shielded against 
foreign aggression by an impregnable geographical position. By 
acquiring Hawaii, islands in the Samoan group, Porto Rico, Guam 
and, above all, the ten-mile canal strip in Panama and the Philippine 
archipelago, we have given hostages to fortune. At six points— 
seven, if we include Alaska—we are now vulnerable to the attack of 
strong naval Powers. The day is far distant when we shall be able 
to defend our transmarine possessions against France alone, much 
less against a coalition of France and Russia, or of Russia and 
Germany. The time may be near when we too may find an ally 
indispensable. And where could we so reasonably look for a co- 
adjutor as to the chief purchaser of our exports, whose unparalleled 
navy, arrayed on our side, would make us invincible on the ocean ? 
Have Englishmen so little appreciation of our acumen as to doubt 
our understanding of the material situation ? 


II 


The sentimental cause of the remarkable change in the existing 
and prospective, as compared with the past, relations of the United 
States and England is due mainly to two unexpected and, partly 
for that reason, most creditable acts of the late Lord Salisbury. 
That statesman, whose name will ever be honoured in America, repre- 
sented in his own person, in an altogether unique way, the revolution 
—for it was scarcely short of that—which the last two or three 
decades have brought about in the sentiments of the governing class 
of Great Britain towards the Great Republic of the West. An 
aristocrat of the aristocrats, his distrust of democracy, which even 
deepened into contempt, had long given colour to his thoughts 
regarding its greatest national exemplar. But when, with the 
destinies of his country in his charge, he was called upon to deal 
with a situation which threatened to bring monarchical England 
and republican America into conflict, neither political nor social 
predilections or prejudices availed to darken his judgment, or to 
divert him from the path of wise and patriotic statesmanship. The 
recourse to arbitration which the United States demanded in the 
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course of the diplomatic exchanges, regarding the Venezuelan 
boundary, between Washington and London, had been systema- 
tically refused by the latter. When, therefore, Mr. Cleveland’s 
historic message proclaimed that the United States would take 
independent steps to ascertain for themselves what the Venezuelan 
boundary should of right be, and pledged the power of the United 
States to the vindication of the boundary thus determined, it 
remained for Lord Salisbury to choose between taking back his own 
words, with whatever of personal discredit that course might involve, 
and accepting for his country the disastrous alternative of war. 
He scarcely hesitated in making his choice. Appraising at their 
correct value considerations of national pride and prestige, he 
courageously took upon himself and his Government, in the interests 
of peace between the two English-speaking peoples, the humiliation 
of yielding to a violent threat what he had declined to a diplomatic 
request. This magnanimous act of self-effacement in a high cause 
won the admiration of the American people, and the ardent good 
will which it excited in their breasts extended from Lord Salisbury 
himself to their kindred over-seas, whose official representative 
he was. 

Lord Salisbury’s second opportunity to improve the sentiment 
with which England was regarded by her daughter state came in 
the spring of 1898, on the outbreak of the Spanish war. It is well 
known that some of the Continental governments were disposed to 
intervene between the United States and Spain with a view to 
preventing the emancipation of Cuba. A European combination 
against the United States, especially if it embraced England, with 
her surpassing naval strength, would have made it impossible to 
carry out the humane policy towards their island neighbour upon 
which the American people had set their hearts. Here was an 
opportunity for retaliation, if Lord Salisbury had been in search of 
an occasion for returning humiliation for humiliation. The British 
Government had, up to that time, claimed for itself a voice in any 
question concerning the ultimate disposal of Cuba, and Lord 
Salisbury’s adherence to that policy would have enabled the 
Continental partisans of Spain to realise their purposes. Instead, he 
caused it to be known that England would regard with disfavour any 
hostile movement against the United States on the part of any of the 
Powers. That the importance of this action to the interests of the 
American people was gratefully recognised by the American Govern- 
ment is a fair inference from the published testimony of Mr. R. A. 
Alger, Secretary of War in President McKinley’s Cabinet, who said : 


When, under the not too friendly observation of some of the Powers, we 
were discharging our duty as the guardian of liberty and humanity in the 
Western Hemisphere, Great Britain stood conspicuous among the nations as 
our friend. Nor was her cordial sympathy valueless. She remained strictly 
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neutral ; but her whole attitude towards us was so unmistakably friendly that 
its influence in preventing what might otherwise have occurred in the way of 
European intervention will never be capable of full measurement. . . . We owe 
her a deep debt of gratitude. 


That his action was perfectly understood and appreciated by the 
people of America was sufficiently evidenced by the fact that, at 
the ensuing annual dinner of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in 
New York, the second toast was to Her Majesty the Queen. 


lil 


It has been usual of late for Englishmen to express surprise that 
Americans have taken so much time to discover that, after all, 
their blood relations are their best friends. Rather, will not the 
future Mommsen record the period as one of exceptional brevity ? 
-Consider that Britain is the only first-rate Power we have ever been 
.compelled to fight: the only one which has been represented here 
by ministers who meddled so officiously in our political affairs that 
it was necessary to send three of them home; the one of all others 
that most desired and none too secretly connived at the disruption 
of the Union ; consider that the personal attitude of her people, and 
hers alone, towards ours, has until recently been characterised 
chiefly by condescension and arrogance; that she so mismanaged 
the affairs of her Irish subjects that they emigrated en masse to 
American cities, with ready tongues and sympathetic manners for 
the dissemination of the bitterness and hatred of her which was in 
their hearts—consider, in conjunction with these underlying facts, 

«all the minor causes of irritation, imagined or justified, and is not 
the mere accomplishment of amity far more surprising than the time 
taken in the doing ? 

That genuine friendliness of the American people has been won, 
Englishmen may assume without qualification. They ought indeed 
to know that, just as the greatest bitterness in personal quarrels is 
engendered within the individual family, so it is in a wider sense 
within the greater race family ; and just as no reconciliation is so 

- complete, so full of subsequent consideration and generosity, as 
one following a clannish estrangement, so it is with kindred nations. 

So, at any rate, it is with America to-day. We could not, if we 
would, escape the conviction that our material interests, especially 
in the East, must necessarily be identical with the mother country’s; 
our mere business sense therefore tells us at least to welcome and 
perhaps to seek co-operative action. But, better and more important 
_than that, we have come to believe that the English people tell the 
_ truth when they say they want to be our friends. Unlike Russia, 
which has lost America’s best will because her acts in Manchuria 
have continually belied her fair words in St. Petersburg, England 
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has not missed an opportunity, while all these bubbles have been 
bursting, to demonstrate in the most effective and practical manner 
that sincerity to which at last we frankly confess readiness to pin 
our faith. Whether the success of Mr. Chamberlain’s project of 
discrimination against us would result in any deeper antagonism 
than would inevitably ensue from the prompt reprisals which we 
should necessarily make, as evidence of our worthiness of our 
businesslike ancestry, is a speculation, the discussion of which may 
prove, after all, to have been only academic and therefore super- 
fluous. Broadly speaking, however, an act of any character what- 
ever, political, diplomatic, or social, to really offend America or any 
material part thereof, even to the descendants of the Irish, would 
now have to be very offensive indeed. The prodigal son has no 
intention of returning home; but, chastened himself, he is more 
than willing to work shoulder to shoulder with his equally chastened 
parent in their common interest, and to accept and give freely of 
aid whenever and wherever and against whomsoever needed. 


GEORGE HARVEY. 
New York, March 11th, 1904. 
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BRITAIN’S APPEAL TO THE GODS 


Extract from Author’s Letter to Editor. 


*My aim has been to show your countrymen how absurdly grasping they are, 
how unreasonable. Never has the world seen such a nation, and there is much excuse 
for the feeling that Britain is entitled to continue to inherit the earth. She still wants 
more, when what surprises everyone conversant with her position is how she ever 


succeeded in getting and doing so much. I am impressed every time I look into 
the figures.’ 


HeaR us! hear us! mighty Jove, and ye dread gods who dwell 
upon Olympus. 
Mark ye, our Foreign Commerce is only 903,363,000/. per year. 
Chorus.—Ungrateful favourite of the gods! It never was so 
great either in Imports or Exports. No nation ever approached it 
in amount. Per capita it is 211. 10s. France has only 8/. 11s. 9d. ; 
Germany, 81. 6s. 8d.; United States, 6/. 3s. 


Neptune, great god of the Sea, and thou, Triton the Trumpeter ! 
Mark ye, guardians of Britannia’s rule over the waves, our 
Shipping is only 16,600,000 tons. 


Chorus.—Insatiate greed! It never was so great and is 
constantly increasing. All the other nations combined have not as 
much. Beware lest thine ingratitude offend the gods. Think not 
that one nation can long continue to possess more than all others. 
Thy fleets shall increase, though thy world’s share may fall as new 
nations grow. Thou wert first; now others build ships and must 
share with thee. 


Midas, great king of Gold, help us! 
Our National Wealth is only 11,806,000,000/. 


Chorus.—To none of thy sister nations has so much been given 
per capita, and to none, even to the largest, such sum in the 
aggregate. Only the American Union, forty-five nations combined, 
exceeds thine hoard, but even it—thy child beloved of the gods— 
has much less per capita. 


Mighty Vulcan, god of the subterranean realms! Turn thy gaze 
upon us and help us! 
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Only nine million tons of Iron, and only five million tons of 
Steel, do we now produce per year. Even our product of Coal 
(230,000,000 tons) is no longer greatest of all. 


Chorus.—This is the highest product of Iron and Steel thou hast 
ever reached, greater per capita than Germany both of Iron and 
Steel. Not even the giant Republic equals thine Iron product 
per capita. Hear thou the counsel of the friendly gods. Until 
a new supply of iron ore be discovered, draw not upon thy present 
store one ton more per year. Unless discoveries come, thou wilt 
regret having so rapidly drained thy supply. Consult thy wise sons 
of Vulcan and learn what impends. The lands of the Norsemen give . 
some hope of new supply; but for this all were dark indeed. Thy 
product of coal is almost double that of the Republic and of 
Germany per man. Thy consumption per man is greatest of all. 


Oh! god of Increase, great Deucalion ! hear us and help us! 

Our people number only forty-two millions and increase slowly. 
Russia has one hundred and twenty millions and increases apace. 
Germany has increased until she has one third more than we, and 
her yearly rate of increase is nearly double. America has double 
our number, and has increased in the last three years more than two 
millions yearly. Our yearly increase is not four hundred thousand. 
We dwindle in comparison. Pray, thou god of Increase, lend us 
thine aid ! 


Chorus.—Thou knowest not what thou askest. To England and 
Wales have already been given more than five hundred people per 
square mile. No leading European nation has as many. Germany 
has only 270; France but 190; Russia 15; the United States less 
than thirty ; Canada less than two. 

Consider the lessening stamina of thy sons, the numbers rejected 
as unfit for military service, the millions upon the brink of starva- 
tion. The gods in their mercy deny thy prayer for much denser 
population. This must not be; for Britain’s good it must not be. 
Much increase of population would drag the standard still further 
down. 


Hear us and help us, Minerva, goddess of the loom, only fifty- 
four millions of spindles turn in our land ! 


Chorus.—Thou incensest the gods! Not to all the leading 
countries combined have so many been given. What will satisfy 
thee, spoiled darling of the gods? Beware thou temptest them not 
to withdraw their favour. Not even the American Union has half as 
many spindles, though double in population. Hear this and pause. 
More and more is cotton being woven where it is grown. New 
England feels this as Old England must. Even the gods cannot 
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prevent it. Only by the unequalled ability of thy cotton lords has 
the industry been carried to its gigantic proportions. Should they 
succeed in sustaining the present production they deserve enduring 
fame. To expect much increase is to expect the impossible. 


O Jupiter, and all the gods together, listen to our prayer! 

Explain to us why in nothing do we increase as fast as our rivals. 
This is the main source of all our woe. 

Chorus.—Because to thee the favour of the gods was first given, 
and continued till thy cups were full and running over. In recent 
years what thy brimming cups could not hold has necessarily been 
bestowed upon other lands. What they get lessens not thy store—far 
otherwise. Thou sharest their prosperity. To thee the gods have 
placed under tribute the nations of the earth: noneescapes. Rejoice 
therefore in the rapid advancement of the world, for upon this thine 
own undiminished prosperity assuredly depends. Thou must 
decline if the world prospers not. If it prosper, thou prosperest. 
Not even the gods can make thy tiny cups hold and supply what the 
world requires, covering as these do only one hundred and twenty 
thousand square miles. The cups of others must be used, chiefly 
those of thine own race across the sea, or the world would suffer. 
Reproach not the fates because thy cups are small. They cannot 
now be enlarged. Thy kingdom is almost developed to its limit. 
None has ever approached it in development. Cease to be as 
children crying for the moon. 


To thee, Ceres, goddess of the Harvest, we turn. 

Help us to become a self-sustaining empire. Keep us no longer 
dependent upon the Republic for our food and our cotton. Not all 
the rest of the world combined could in emergency supply in 
sufficient quantities for us either the one or the other. Terrible 
though the suffering would be were the cotton supply withheld, this 
would be but trifling, for there would not only be famine prices, but 
grim famine itself upon us, were the ports of the Republic closed 
and our food supply interrupted. The slightest whisper of this 
danger would create panic even while we yet had food, of which 
we have never more than a few weeks’ supply. 


Thinkest thou the friendly gods have not foreseen this and 
ordered all for Britain’s safety ? Consider war, with the combination 
of powers which drove Japan from her spoil—France, Germany, and 
Russia. Where then would be thy food supply if dependent upon 
thine own empire? Every ton of it subject to capture upon the 
seas. How different thy position with the Republic demanding 
that her flag be respected, and food not contraband of war, every ton of 
thy needed food protected, or the Republic thine ally? Think of 
all this, and render thanks to the gods for their prevision. 
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Thanks, thanks, guardian Ceres! Thou reasonest well; but 
what if we should ever be at variance with the Republic, our food 
provider ? 


Hellish thought! Trust us, the gods would compel peaceful 
arbitration of differences between you. This for your own ear. 
The gods have made it impossible that there can ever be war 
between thee and thy child across the sea—simply impossible. 
Strike her and thou starvest. The closer thy blockade of her ports, 
the sooner thy defeat. Her chief seaport cities are beyond the 
range of thy guns whenever the distant narrow channel mouths are 
filled—the work of a day. Equally impotent has the Republic been 
made to attack thee in thine island home. Neither can strike the - 
other. Impotent as foes, as allies invincible. One word more. 
If ever there could be war, which the gods have made impossible, 
food for thee from Canada would never reach Canadian seaports. 
Dismiss from thy thoughts such phantoms and chimeras dire ; never 
again are English-speaking men to stand face to face in battle; when 
they fight it will be side by side for noble causes. Thus have the 
gods decreed. 

Know this, therefore: the best and safest position possible for 
thee, dependent as thou art and must remain for food from across the 
sea to feed thy people, is that thou be not dependent for thy chief 


supply upon thy colonies, thy food subject to capture, but upon the 
independent Republic of thine own race. This the gods have decreed 
for thy safety. Madness it were upon thy part to disturb present 
friendly relations, conditions, and tendencies which are constantly 
drawing you closer. Hear this and mark us well. Stir not up strife 
with your kin beyond sea. 


Mightiest of the mighty, dread Jupiter! 

Reveal to us our destiny, lest we despair! If it be impossible 
that we in our island can increase materially over present figures— 
pronounced by the gods as filling our cups—either in population, 
manufactures, shipping, or commerce, and therefore in wealth, as 
compared with nations of larger area and population, these must 
soon dwarf us, and our race, chief favourite hitherto with the gods, 
foremost and commanding in the world, fall to the base and abject 
rear, and become, as one soothsayer has proclaimed, ‘a fifth-rate 
power.’ Save us, preserve us, O Jupiter! 


Chorus.—Fear not, Heroic Mother of the conquering strain. 
No such destiny for thy race impends. Prime favourite of the gods 
in the past, prime favourite still, prime favourite still to be! Tothy 
race in the future have the gods assigned sovereign sway and master- 
dom over all the earth. The mother member thou, al] others thy 
children, none so beloved, so revered as thou, none so proud, so happy 
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in her destiny as she of the sceptred isle, whom Albion loves so 
deeply and guards sowell: Be of good cheer and of stout heart. Let 
this suffice: trust the gods, Farewell ! 


Stay! Stay! Let us know more! How? When? What 
shall we do? 


Muta, goddess of silence, floated above. No audible response 
came, but the babbling air seemed to spread abroad in whispering 
sounds—‘ Seek to know no more: how all is to be wrought lieth 
upon the lap of the gods; to the one mortal who has presumed to 
forecast their plans we waft this message: ‘‘ Thy lips are sealed.” ’ 


So keeps the mortal his own sweet reveries, happy in the knowledge 
that for his native land all is well, since all is to be better than yet 
has been, which is saying much, and for his race—the English- 
speaking race (language makes race)—its future is far to surpass its 
past. To it the gods have decreed the leadership of the world for 
the good of the world. The day of its power is not afar. There be 
many who read these lines who shall behold its dawn. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


“na them eme6 wa 6 lw Oe 





JAPAN'S FINANCIAL POSITION 


BEForRE the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war Russian official 
personages and the Russian press used to declare that Japan was 
economically exhausted by her armaments, that she was financially 
unable to conduct a campaign, and that a great war would inevitably 
make her bankrupt. These statements seem at the first glance 
extremely plausible, for even wealthy Powers, such as Great 
Britain, France, and Germany, groan under their military burdens, 
and it was natural to conclude that her military and naval ex- 
penditure would prove overwhelming to a State which had but 
recently begun to acquire those industries which have created the 
wealth of Europe. 

In reality Japan bears her military and naval expenditure very 
easily, for if we investigate her financial position we find that, 
though her military progress has been marvellously quick, her 
economic progress has been considerably quicker. Japan has 
astonished the world by her military successes, but she will astonish 
it still more by her successes in manufactures and commerce, in 
shipping and finance, in agriculture and mining. 

The figures used in the following pages have been extracted 
from various statistical handbooks published in Japan, which have 
been placed at my disposal by the kindness of Viscount Hayashi 
and of Mr. Yamazaki, the late Chief of the Statistical Department 
of the Ministry of Finance of Japan. For this reason only the 
original Japanese weights and values can be quoted. 

In passing it might be remarked that the Japanese statistics 
may serve as a model of excellence to all other nations. Until 
lately the American and the German statistics have been considered 
to be the best, but at present the Japanese statistics are in many 
respects far superior to those issued in any other country. For 
instance, we find only in the Japanese abstracts exact statistics 
relating to the production of all domestic industries. As far as the 
Japanese statistics can be checked, they seem to be as reliable as 
they are comprehensive, and they give a full and clear account of 
the country’s position. 

If we wish to understand the financial position of Japan, we must 
constantly bear in mind two factors of the greatest importance : 

(1) Japan had the silver standard up to the year 1897, when 
the present gold standard was introduced. As the average price 

548 
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of silver gradually declined from 60;5,d. per oz. in 1872 to 
27,%d. per oz. in 1897, the purchasing power of a yen gradually 
diminished by about one-half between these years. This process 
has constantly to be allowed for if we look at the growth of Japan’s 
revenue, expenditure, exports, imports, &c., because 100 yen went 
about as far in 1897 as 75 yen went in 1887, and as 50 yen went 
in 1872. This accounts for some portion of the progress that is 
shown by all Japanese statistics between 1872 and 1897. Owing 
to the adoption of the gold standard, the value of the yen became 
fixed from 1897 onward, and it is now worth a fraction more than 
2s. in English money. 

(2) If we compare the national debt of Japan with the in- 
debtedness of other newly developed countries, we must bear in 
mind that her foreign indebtedness is limited to a part of her 
national debt. Her railways, tramways, waterworks, factories, 
mines, &c., are exclusively financed by Japanese money, and her 
corporations have not raised any loans abroad. On the other hand, 
Australia, Argentina, Uruguay, Spain, Russia, and many other 
countries, are in debt to foreign nations not only for Government 
loans, but for corporation loans, harbour loans, &c., and many 
railways, factories, mines, and other enterprises in these countries 
have been built with foreign money, and are in reality foreign 
property. These amounts increase the indebtedness of these 
countries to foreign nations—though they do not appear under the 
heading ‘national debt,’ which comprises only the debts of the 
Government—and increase the ‘tribute’ which has yearly to be sent 
abroad to foreign creditors. 

According to the last issue of the ‘Stock Exchange Official 
Intelligence,’ the national debt per head of population was the 
following for some of the most important countries : 


National Debts in 1901. 
£ s dd. 
Commonwealth of Ausiralia . 51 3 4 per head of population. 
Portugal . . . 
France 
Uruguay . 
Argentina . 
Great Britain . 
Italy . 
Egypt 
Russia 
Sweden 
Mexico 
Japan 


From these figures it is clear that Japan’s national debt is 
insignificant when compared with those of other countries, and 
particularly insignificant when we bear in mind that the huge 
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indebtedness of Australia, Uruguay, Argentina, and other countries is 
swelled still further by the additional foreign indebtedness on 
account of vast corporation loans and on account of harbour works, 
railways, mines, factories, and other enterprises. The interest 
annually due on the Japanese national debt comes to but 1s. 2d. 
per head of population, which is equal to a single day’s wage of the 
average Japanese workman. Japan can, consequently, easily provide 
the interest on her national debt. The yearly interest on the British 
national debt comes to about 10s. per head of population, which is 
equal to 2} days’ wages of the average British workman. Therefore it 
is clear that, measured by the wages standard, Japan should find it 
much easier to pay the interest on her national debt than does 
Great Britain. 

The capital of Japan’s national debt, which in English money 
amounts to 56,350,000/., appears not to be a heavy burden to the 
country, for it is equal to the budgetary revenue of only two years. 
The Italian national debt is equal to seven years’ revenue, the French 
national debt is equal to eight years’ revenue, the British national 
debt*is equal to five years’ revenue. That Japan carries her national 
debt easily seems proved by the fact that two-thirds of that debt are 
held in Japan. According to the very reliable statistics which the 
Japanese Ministry of Finance has collected, Great Britain held at the 
end of 1899 Japanese bonds to the value of only 154,565,150 yen, 
which is equal to about 15,500,000/. This sum represents practically 
the whole of Japan’s foreign indebtedness. How small her foreign 
debt is may be seen from the fact that the Russian Government bonds 
held abroad amount to at least twenty times that sum, whilst the 
whole of the foreign capital invested in Russia is probably at least 
forty times greater than the foreign capital invested in Japan. 

The impression that Japan is financially strong, whilst Russia is 
financially weak, has been strengthened by the measures which these 
two nations have taken for financing the war. Japan has, with 
characteristic self-reliance, immediately issued an immense war loan 
at home, which has proved a complete success; whilst Russia has 
taken to her traditional expedient of printing bank-notes, and has 
tried, so far in vain, to borrow money abroad. 

It is true that her armaments are a very heavy burden to Japan. 
Nevertheless, the prosperity of the country and the ability of the 
population to pay the taxes have astonishingly increased, concurrently 
with the increase.of the national armaments. The following figures 
show the rapid growth of Japan’s Budgets : 


Japan's Revenue. Japan's Expenditure. 
Yen. Yen, 
1883-84 ‘ ° ‘ - 83,106,858 83,106,858 
1893-94 ° ° . - 118,769,880 84,581,872 
1903-04 ° ‘ ; . 251,681,961 244,752,346 
Vor. LV—No. 326 oO 
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Japan’s national expenditure increased particularly quickly after 
the Japanese-Chinese war of 1895-96, when vast sums were yearly 
spent on her army and navy. However, a very large part of these 
increased expenses came out of the indemnity paid by China, which 
amounted to 37,836,127/. Out of this amount 194,738,302 yen, or 
about 20,000,000/., was appropriated between 1896 and 1904 for 
extraordinary and non-recurring budgetary expenses. 

It would be a mistake to imagine that the huge increase in 
Japan’s yearly expenditure was solely caused by her vast armaments, 
and that her warlike expenses prevented the application of money to 
domestic purposes. On the contrary, the following figures will show 
that Japan has, during the last decade, spent far more money on the 
construction and improvement of railways, waterways, telegraphs and 
telephones, on the foundation of universities, high schools, technical 
and commercial institutes, on the creation of an iron foundry and of 
a number of banks, and on the promotion of agriculture and com- 
merce, than she has spent on the army and navy. 


National Expenditure (Ordinary and Extraordinary) on some 
Important Deperimente. 





| Agriculture 
Education and 


ey, 
Army Navy | Justice Communi 


cations 





| Yen Yen 
1,067, 202 1,422,119 6,871,256) 
6,659,366 | 10,413,701 45,480,200; 


} Yen | Yen 
14,721,226 8,100,921 3, ier 472 
42,171, 968) 29, 196,270, 11,107,439 | 


| Commerce | 
| 


Difference . ° - | +27,450.742) +21,095,349 +7,579,967 +5. 591,564 48,991, 582 + 38,608,944} 
o per cent. +187% | +260% +215% +524% | a +562% 








If we analyse the foregoing figures, we find that the increased 
expenditure on army and navy amounted to 48,546,091 yen during 
the last decade, whilst that for justice, education, agriculture, 
commerce, and communications, which, rightly considered, is repro- 
ductive expenditure, amounted to no less than 60,772,057 yen. 
Measured by her expenditure, Japan’s progress in culture and civili- 
sation has been more rapid during the last ten years than her pro- 
gress in military and naval matters. 

Between 1893-94 and 1903-04, Japan’s revenue increased from 
113,769,380 yen to 251,681,961 yen, and it is interesting to see 
how that great increase was effected. The following figures 
relating to the principal branches of Japan’s revenue give a clear 
idea as to how the greatly increased receipts were obtained: 





Receipts 
from public 


under- . Customs Stamp 
takings Sake tax Land tax duties receipts 
and State 


| property 





Yen Yen Yen Yen Yen Yen 
11,602,974 16, 130, 471 | 39,291,495 5,755 456 1,353,518 761,531 
52,739,522 | 66, ‘535, 404; 46,996,212 16,570,655 7,412,801 138,532,121 








- | +41, 136, 548) +50,404,933| +7, 704, 7 +10,815,199 | +6,059,283 | +12,770,590 
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The foregoing six branches of Japan’s revenue account together 
for an increase of 128,891,270 yen, or for more than nine-tenths of 
the total increase of the revenue. This elasticity of the revenue of 
Japan is marvellous; but it is still more marvellous that this vast 
growth of revenue has not weighed down the labouring masses of 
Japan. The land tax has been increased only by a fraction, and the 
increased tax on sake, the rice beer of Japan, can hardly be con- 
sidered a great hardship on the masses. 

The rapid growth of Japan’s prosperity can be seen most clearly 
when we look into the receipt from the principal public undertakings, 
thet State suanege s and the pest-efice. 


a P* —_ 
at Receipts of post and cau | . . J | 
eflees Receipts of State railways 








1898-94 . " ; “ll 6,487,688 2,709,760 


Yen " Yen 
1908-04. . . . 25,915,940 | 8,785,089 





Difference ° , + 19,428,252 ee + 6,075,329 
™ or cent. . + 800% + 224% 





A State in which, during a deli of mY increased taxation, 
railway takings more than treble and postal receipts almost quadruple 
must be considered prosperous, for such enormous increases can only 
be founded on a very great increase of productive power. 

If Japan was being exhausted by taxation, the takings of the 
railways, the post-office, and the telegraph would remain stationary, 
or would even decrease, for people would not be able to afford the 
use of these institutions. 

The rapid growth of Japan’s productive power is visible in every 
direction, whether we look at agriculture, mining and fishing, at 
the manufacturing industries, commerce and banking, or at the 
carrying industries, the Clearing-House statistics, and the insurance 
statistics. 

The following table shows the progress in the productive power 
of agriculture, by giving the changes which have taken place in the 
most important products raised : ' 








: ‘Sweet a pean Silk 
Rice | Barley | Potatoes | potatoes | tobacco Tea cocoons | 





e Koku | Koku Kwan Kwan Kwan Kwan | Koku | 
| 39,999,199 15,852,044 28,382,572 | 561,407,587) 5,987,359 7,011,221 | © 1,480,705 | 
° i 46,914,943 ‘3 | 20,640,207 | 78,682,653 | 711,639, an 7,820,206 | 6,850,497 | 2,526,281 


‘Differen ce $6,915,744 44 | +4,788,163 | 445,300,081 +150,281,982) +1,883, 847 —160,724 | +1,045,476 | 





* 1802, 

The increase in agricultural production has been rapid and 
continuous, owing to improved and more scientific methods, and 
that increase has been particularly important with regard to silk, 
which is Japan’s most precious agricultural product. Only in the 


1 1 koku = 49629 bushels; 1 kwan = 8°2673 lbs. avoirdupois. 
002 
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production of tea is there a slight decline, which promises to be but 
temporary. 

The mining production of Japan has expanded most aey 
during the same period, as the following figures prove: 








Gola | “Silver Copper Iron Coal Petroleum 





1887 . 
1901. 


138,838 
660,653 


9,498,097 18,439,613 4,071,546 1,746,296 
14 coteciaed 45,652,927 18,680,043 8,945,939 





Di ifference 


| Momme | Memme Kin Kwan Tons 


+521, 815 a +5, 100, 652 +27,213,3 314 + 14,608,497 +7,199,643 + 953,496 





During ‘the short period under review the production of copper 
has increased almost threefold, that of iron more than fourfold, 
that of gold and coal fivefold, and that of petroleum more than 
thirtyfold. 

The number of workers in the various mines rose from 86,917 
in 1893 to 154,780 in 1901, and the value of the minerals produced 
in 1901 was no less than 58,343,038 yen. Since that year the 
mineral production has very considerably increased, and it seems 
likely that this progress will be greatly accelerated in the future. 
Japan possesses an enormous mineral wealth, but the development 
of that mineral wealth has, in the past, been hampered by very 
restrictive mining regulations, which of late have been amended. 

Fishing is one of the most important industries of Japan, for 
900,000 fishermen, or a population of 3,000,000 people, live upon it. 
The fishing statistics, unfortunately, reach only from 1896 to 1900. 











— | Value of catch | Value of marine gushecto 
aed | 


Yen Yen 
1896 ° ° ° 88,132,001 24,155,239 
1900 e , | 56,833,150 82,725,411 





Difference . «| + 18,701,149 | + 8,570,172 





This great increase is solely due to the much-improved methods in 
fishing, which have been introduced by the Japanese Government 
by means of fishery schools, bounties, subventions, &c. 

Evidently, the primary industries of Japan are all extremely 
prosperous, and their progress has been great; but that progress 
appears insignificant if compared with the expansion of the manu- 
facturing industries, as is apparent from the following table: 


_ Output of Prinotpat Manufacturing Indusirics. 








es Raw | Cotton Cotton Porcelain | ae Matches Japanese Foreign 
silk yarn piece-goods |... -+henware paper paper 


Kwan | Kwan | Yen Yen | Yen an Yen 
1887 . e 805,181 1,165,073 27, a. 408; 1,184,612 — 600,023 410,057 | 
1901 . P 1,750,427 33,115,829 | 153,595,919 | 6,935,176 9,266,689 1 650,647 7,140,945) 


Difference | +945,246 | +81,960,756 136,190,501 +5,050,564 | “+9 266,689 | + 8,050,624 |+6,730,888) 








s 1 000 momme = 1 kwan : = 82673 Ibs. ee 1 kin = 1°3251 lbs. avoir- 
dupois; 1 koku = 4; ton. 
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Since 1887 the production of silk has more than doubled, that of 
Japanese paper has trebled, that of porcelain has quadrupled, that of 
cotton piece-goods has quintupled, that of foreign paper has grown 
seventeenfold, and that of cotton yarn thirtyfold. 

How enormous Japan’s industrial progress has been may be 
gathered from the fact that in the cotton-spinning industry the 
number of spindles increased from 113,856 in 1888 to 1,181,762 in 
1901. During the same period the number of operatives employed 
increased from 3,403 to 63,021. 

The statistics relating to companies do not reach further back 
than to 1894. In that year the authorised capital of companies 
amounted to 245,251,624 yen. Seven years later, in 1901, it had 
increased fivefold to 1,201,080,355 yen. 

Japan’s exports grew, naturally, pari passu with her increased 
production, and expanded from 52,407,681 yen in 1887 to 
258,303,065 yen in 1902, growing fivefold. The following figures 
show the expansion of Japan’s most important export products 
during that period : 


Export of Japan's Staple Industries. 








Tea | Copper | Raw silk | 








Yen Yen | Yen 
7,603,841 | 2,081,514 19, 280, 003 
10,484,017 10,261,984 | 76,859,478 


1887 . | 
| 
+ 8,280, 470 | + 57, 579,475 J he 


1902 . 


none 


24,685,408 | 


Silk tissues | 
| 
} 
| 
| 





Difference . 





+ 2,880,676 i + 24,685,408 | 











Difference 


Cotton yarn 





Yen 
none 


19,901,522 


Yen 
496,291 
17,270,417 





+ 19,901,522 





i 





+16,77 4,126 


Matches An 


Yen 
941,576 
8,169,966 


+ 7,228,390 





From these figures we may conclude that Japan will soon become 
a serious industrial competitor of Great Britain, the United States, 
and Germany in foreign markets, especially as the greatest and the 
most rapid expansion is shown in the exports of cotton goods to the 
continent of Asia, where Japan is displacing Europe and the 
United States. 

Japan’s imports increased sixfold during the last fifteen years, or 
more quickly than her exports ; and it is significant for the economic 
progress of Japan that the chief increase took place in raw cotton, 
iron, and machinery—in short, in articles which serve to make her a 
great industrial country. The following important import and 
export figures show most clearly the economic revolution of Japan 
during the last fifteen years and the drift of her development : 
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Import of cotton yarn Import of raw cotton Export of cotton yarn 





| 

Yen Yen Yen 
1887 . o4 8,235,204 711,952 nil 
1902 1,747,875 78,779,858 19,901,522 





—E—————EE 
Difference . — 6,487,329 





+ 78,067,906 


+ 19,901,522 


Within the short period of fifteen years Japan has not only learnt 
to dispense almost completely with foreign cotton yarns, but has 
become a great exporter of cotton yarn and a serious competitor to 
Lancashire in the East. 

Japan’s shipping expanded hand in hand with her foreign trade. 
Between 1887 and 1901 the gross tonnage of Japanese shipping 
increased sixfold, from 179,781 tons to 919,968 tons. Whilst the 
Japanese steam shipping entering from abroad amounted to only 
162,303 tons in 1887, it stood at no less than 4,309,164 tons in 1902. 
In the former year only one-sixth of the steamships entering Japan 
flew the Japanese flag ; now almost half the steamships entering from 
abroad fly the flag of the Rising Sun, and Japan bids fair soon to 
acquire almost a monopoly of the carrying trade in the Eastern seas. 
Already the tonnage of her mercantile marine is greater than that of 
Russia,’ Austria-Hungary, Sweden, Spain, Denmark, and Holland. 
During the last fifteen years the fleet of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
increased its tonnage from 67,517 tons in 1887 to 221,871 tons in 
1901, and this company is now one of the largest shipping concerns 
in the world, and makes a net profit of about 500,000/. a year. 

If we now turn to the Japanese banks, we find again a marvellous 
progress. The Bank of Japan, which is the Government bank, has 
increased its capital from 10,000,000 yen in 1887 to 30,000,000 yen 
in 1902, and its business on deposit account has grown from 
276,991,510 yen in the former year to 2,298,054,687 in 1902. The 
Yokohama Specie Bank, which finances Japan’s foreign trade, has 
increased its capital from 4,500,000 yen in 1887 to 18,000,000 yen 
in 1902, and its deposits have grown more than thirtyfold, from 
1,866,811 yen to 58,461,549 yen, during that period. The ordinary 
banks show the following progress : 


Ordinary Banks. 








j z cme | 
| - Number of banks | Paid-up capital Deposits Amount transacted 








Yen | Yen Yen a 


1887 221 18,896,061 15,644,295 | 2? 
1894 700 | 87,410,781 46,540,017 349,431,149 
1901 1,867 | 251,700,869 438,684,701 8,782,623,411 


The Japanese savings banks statistics, which only go back as 
far as 1893, show a similar progress, the deposits having increased 
from 6,035,455 yen in 1893 to 74,210,256 yen in 1901. 
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The figures relating to the Bank of Japan, the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, the ordinary banks, and the savings banks show that the 
savings of the nation have of late increased with marvellous rapidity, 
probably owing to the industrial development of Japan. 

The Clearing-House returns tell a similar tale of prosperity. 
For instance, during the last decade the amounts cleared at Tokio 
increased from 113,576,595 yen in 1892 to 1,350,791,066 in 1902, 
and at Osaka the amounts cleared rose from 49,610,071 yen to 
663,659,703 yen during the same period. 

The growing wealth of Japan has led to a surprising increase in 
insurance business. Here we find the following truly startling 
progress : 


Amounts Insured. 





Life insurance | Fire insurance Marine insurance 





| 

Yen | Yen Yen % | 

. ° 5,258,800 147,710 20,334,031 

1901 . ‘ 196,571,087 294,879,999 730,619,475" | 
| 

} 

{ 











Difference . + 191,312,287 + 294,232,289 . + 710,285,444 





© 1900. 

Japan’s unparalleled economic progress is due, to a very large 
extent, to the energy with which the Government has developed 
postal service, telegraphs, telephones, and railways. Therefore it 
is worth while to see what has been accomplished in that direction 
during the last ten years : 


Post, Telegraph, and Telephone Statistics. 





Telegraphic Telephonic 


| | 
— Postal messages | Postal purcels messages | messages 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1892-98 .| 280,280,135 40,902 5,466,095 | 8,171,940 
1902-03 .| 903,789,030 10,384,346 17,635,461 | 111,597,714 


| 


Difference . | + 623,508,895 + 10,343,444 | +12,169,366 | + 108,425,774 








The relative importance of these figures becomes apparent only 
when we compare the statistics of Japan with those of European 
countries. ‘hen we find that the post-office of Japan employs a 
greater number of men than either Austria or Russia, and that more 
letters and parcels are transmitted by the post in Japan than in Italy 
or in Russia, though the inhabitants of the latter country are three 
times more numerous than those of Japan. As regards telegraphs, 
Japan has more miles of wire than either Russia or Austria, and she 
sends more telegrams than Russia, Austria, and Italy. Her telephone 
service has, likewise, more miles of wire than are to be found in 
Russia, Austria, or Italy. As we may fairly measure the degree of 
culture in a country by the length of its telegraph*and telephone 
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wires and by its postal statistics, the full significance of these figures 
can hardly be understated. 

Telegraphs and telephones abound in almost every street in 
nearly every town throughout the country, and, according to Lord 
Charles Beresford, it cannot be doubted that, as regards the use of 
electricity as a motive power, Japan is far ahead, not only of Great 
Britain, but of every other country. 


Railway Statistics. 


i = | a Tete ty ¥ } 
| . . Passenger Freight Passenques 
Mileage | Engines cass cars | carried 








1892-93 . ° 1,870 | 318 1,369 4,572 28,463,715 2,701,720 
1902-03... 4,237 | 1,427 | 4,864 | 21,505 111,211,208 14,409,752 








Difference .| +2,367 | +1,109 +3495 | 416,933 | +82,747,498 | +11,708,032 





* 1901-02. 


Japan’s railways have not only shown a marvellous progress 
as regards length, equipment, and services rendered, but they are 
also highly profitable undertakings, notwithstanding their recent 
creation and the great natural obstacles that had to be overcome 
at very great expense. The railway service is only in its infancy, 
and is capable of an almost unlimited expansion. Yet the net 
profits were recently 8°4 per cent. for the State lines and 8-2 per 
cent. for the private lines. These profits should greatly increase 
in the future. 

The economic development of a country can be gauged to a very 
large extent by the trend of general wages. In a prosperous and 
progressive country wages have a tendency to rise. In an economi- 
cally stagnant or impoverishing country wages remain on the same 
level, or have a tendency to decline. For these reasons it is worth 
while to look at the movement of wages in Japan : 


Daily Wages: in ra 





-- Carpenter Plasterer Stonemason Joiner Shoemaker | Blacksmith 





Yen = Ye : 

1887 | 0°224 0° 995 
1894 0°300 0-306 
1901 0°593 0°590 


0°209 P 0°217 
- 248 0°287 0306 | 0289 
0°583 0505 | 0488 


a | oe 6-250 Yen | Yen Yen 
| | 





These battle wages figures show a continuous, general, 
and rapid rise in the remuneration of labour. In 1894 the general 
average of wages was 40 per cent. higher than in 1887, and in 1901 
wages had risen about 150 per cent. above the wages figures of 1887. 
In 1887 the average wage in the occupations enumerated was about 
6d. a day in English money; in 1901 it had risen to about ls. 2d. a 
day, English money. 

The position of the Japanese masses is improving for several 
reasons. In the first place, the rise in wages that has taken place 
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owing to the greater demand for labour benefits the industrial 
labourers. In the second place, a higher price for all agricultural 
products benefits the agriculturists, who form the majority of the 
population. Owing to its improved position, the masses of the 
population are able to buy more and better food, and the physique 
of the Japanese has of late strikingly improved under a better and 
more generous diet. How much the importation of food into Japan 
has increased of late may be seen from the following table: 


Food Imports into Japan. 








—— Rice | Sugar Fresh eggs | Salted fish 


| Flour 








Yen Yen | Yen Yen } Yen | Yen 
1887. ° ° 96, 425,205 | 129,315 5,779,226 | 46,068 | 760 
1901. . .| 2,873,302 5,328,136 11,878,958 23,529,803 | 1,196,455 | 2,011,487 





init nates ia 





Difference 


. |+2,777,108 | +4,902,931 | +11,749,643 


+27,750,577 | +1,150,387 | + 2,010,727 


The enormous increase in the imports of sugar, flour, and eggs 
is particularly noteworthy, because these articles were hitherto con- 
sidered as luxuries in Japan, as may be seen from the smallness of 
the quantities imported in former times. 

If we now survey the progress of Japan’s agriculture, mining 
and fishing, and that of her manufacturing industries, her railways, 
her mercantile marine, her banks, her insurance companies, &c., we 
must come to the conclusion that the economic progress of Japan 
has been far more rapid than that of any other nation. If we, 
furthermore, bear in mind that the wonderful prosperity of Japan is 
almost entirely created by herself; that her productive enterprises 
are not mortgaged to foreign bondholders, as is the case with so 
many newly developed countries, but that all her harbours, railways, 
waterworks, electrical works, telegraphs, telephones, steamships, 
factories, mines, &c., are entirely her own, that they have been paid 
for with Japanese money, and that, notwithstanding these enormous 
expenses, huge and rapidly increasing quantities of liquid capital are 
accumulating with the Japanese banks, savings banks, mortgage 
companies, insurance companies, &c., we must come to the con- 
clusion that Japan is not only progressive, but also highly prosperous 
and on the road to wealth. Her prosperity has a more solid founda- 
tion than that of numerous European and extra-European countries, 
which are more or less stagnant, and yet require constantly foreign 
monetary assistance merely in order to keep the State going, and 
where, rightly considered, the most remunerative commercial and 
industrial enterprises belong to foreign capitalists. 

Japan is certainly indebted to the world for ideas, but she is not 
in debt to the world for money. The ‘tribute’ which she has to 
send yearly abroad for borrowed money comes, probably, to no more 
than one million pounds sterling. 
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Though Japan has spent much money, she has not been a spend- 
thrift, for she has spent it wisely. The money which the Govern- 
ment has expended has been the seed from which the great economic 
prosperity of Japan has sprung. Neither her army nor her navy, 
neither her schools nor her model factories, neither her commercial 
missions nor her scientific institutions, have been shams and make- 
believes. If we look through the most detailed Government accounts, 
we find efficiency and economy, forethought and prudence, writ 
large everywhere. Consequently we are justified in concluding that 
Japan’s financial position will prove as strong as have proved her 
army and navy. 

The war will, no doubt, be expensive, but it will certainly not be 
conducted wastefully on Japan’s part. It may cause a severe 
financial strain to the country, but that strain should not be too 
great to be borne. Japan may possibly find it necessary to borrow 
money abroad; but if she should have to borrow, she can show a 
clean record, point to a very progressive and prosperous land that is 
almost entirely free from foreign debts, and give excellent security. 


O. ELTZBACHER. 





COMING CONTINENTAL COMPLICATIONS 


Tue hope and belief, held by the majority of people almost to the day - 
of rupture, that there would be no war between Japan and Russia is 
now the hope and belief that the struggle will not spread, and that 
the peace of Europe at least will remain undisturbed. Yet we should 
remember that, despite the most strenuous efforts by the most influen- 
tial persons to avert it, war came in the Far East. Those efforts were 
beyond example, for if diplomacy ever gave up its choicest secrets, it 
would be seen that England never made a more serious or sustained 
endeavour for the maintenance of peace than she did last year, that 
she actually obtained an adjournment of the struggle for six months, 
and that at one moment the preservation of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance was subjected thereby to a rude strain. How, then, can the 
present confidence be justified in the avoidance of further complica- 
tions when no similar potent agency in the interests of peace is at 
work, and when the uppermost desire of many Continental statesmen 
is to derive the maximum of their ambitious longings and designs 
from the embarrassments of the moment? ‘It is in troubled waters 
that are caught the biggest fish,’ says a Japanese proverb. Optimism 
is a good thing in itself, but in the affairs of States it should never 
blind the rulers to the possibility of things turning out differently, or 
be found combined with a condition of unpreparedness. 

The Continent is waiting expectantly for the results of the first 
serious encounters on land to decide the attitude of its leading members. 
The Japanese success at sea has not impressed Continental races as 
it has done us because they do not understand the full significance of 
naval power and the command of the sea, and it may be asserted 
that the conviction of an overwhelming majority throughout Europe, 
irrespective of nation, is that on land the Japanese, to use a graphic 
French phrase, are sure to ‘ trouver son pére.’ That is the prevalent 
conviction, and the nations wait in the expectancy of seeing it soon 
realised, but until fact has displaced anticipation and prediction the 
floodgates of Continental opinion remain closed. Once the arbitra- 
ment of the god of battles has been clearly pronounced on land they 
will be opened. If Japan proves the victor it will be the Yellow 
Peril as the common danger of Europeans ; if Japan is the loser, then 
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it will be England that has sustained a damaging blow which will 
give her enemies on all sides the opportunity either of injuring her 
directly or of taking advantage of her ally’s discomfiture. 

Leaving these general or main considerations aside and proceeding 
to the study of the particular details that make up the whole problem 
of international relations, the first subject that attracts notice and 
requires the closest attention is the relationship of England and 
France, handicapped as that relationship undoubtedly is by the 
obligations of the one country to Japan and of the other to Russia. 
It is perfectly clear that if neither of the Dual Alliances existed the 
entente cordiale would have a more solid foundation at the present 
time, but as neither France nor England has any intention of departing 
from its engagements it follows that we must take things as they are, 
and estimate, as well as we can, the risks of collision with the view 
of adopting the most practical and honourable means of averting the 
dangerous, and, in a lofty sense, disastrous alternative. While French 
and English are exchanging hospitalities and drinking to toasts of 
concord, it may seem ungracious and uncalled for to introduce sub- 
jects of rivalry, discord, and strife. But if there is any durable basis 
for the entente cordiale it must be clear that it cannot be jeopardised 
by a frank examination of the possible perils to its continuance. It 
is an inquiry, an investigation, that should claim the immediate 
attention of all loyal and candid minds in the two countries. 

Their examination must result in one discovery at the very outset. 
The terms and the conditions of the Anglo-Japanese alliance are clear. 
They are also well known, for there are no secret clauses. Japan 
being at war, if a second Power proceeds to attack her, whether that 
Power be France or any other, England is bound to go to her help. 
There is no question that England would fulfil that condition. France, 
like the rest of the world, must accept that fact. There can be no 
deviation from and no qualification of it. 

If we turn to the other Dual Alliance we find that the obligations 
of France to Russia are neither so brief nor so simple. They certainly 
cannot be expressed in a sentence, and if proper allowance is not made 
for the considerations and facts to which I am going to draw some- 
what detailed attention, it may be feared that the loudest protesta- 
tions of momentary regard between us and our neighbours will not be 
proof against the strain imposed by a sudden and stormy crisis. 

The Franco-Russian bond is, in the first place, a written treaty 
with set conditions and mutual obligations, some known and others 
only guessed at. The original text has been amplified by later secret 
clauses, which, like codicils, do not affect the main purport of the 
original will. But the Franco-Russian Alliance is a great deal more 
than a paper union. In the minds of the French people it is the 
instrument that restored to France her self-respect, her self-confidence. 
It has been dearly, too dearly, paid for ; but that accurate calculation 
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is the sentiment of the few, the élite, as it may be, of the cosmopolitan 
class which speaks in the name of France, but which does not guide 
her action. The real heart sentiment of the French nation is that 
France owes much, almost everything in these later days, to Russia, 
and it will need a long period of disillusionment to destroy that con- 
viction. It is unfortunate that the period of disillusionment is only 
just commencing, while vital decisions permanently affecting the 
whole system of international relations will probably have to be taken 
within the next few weeks. Regarding the situation as it is, the 
opinions of the rational party in France, which a reader of news- 
papers at this time would believe to be the only party with a voice in 
the country, may prove singularly inaccurate, and lead us far astray. 
The real drift of French opinion, unfortunately, is not expressed by 
these Anglophil philosophers. At any moment a wave of generous and 
misguided but irresistible feeling may sweep temporising Govern- 
ments from its path, and commit the country to a course of action 
not contemplated in the reasonable and well-reasoned dispositions of 
M. Delcassé. 


The danger then lies not at the Quai d’Orsay, but in all the house- 
holds of France. Russia, they are saying with scarcely a dissentient 
voice, gave us her countenance. She stood beside us. Standing 
beside her, France recovered her place in Europe. The French nation 


is still chivalrous and emotional. Russia, in distress, would not find 
that it stood on the letter of the bond. There is nothing in France’s 
obligations to compel her to assist Russia against any single opponent 
—even Germany, much less against Japan—but if the moment of 
distress comes quickly not a Frenchman will say ‘ No’ to a Russian 
appeal for support, and, it may be, succour. If the Government of 
Messrs. Combes and Delcassé would not execute the popular will it 
would be swept out of existence; the hour for the return of the 
Napoleons might even have arrived. The peril is a real one and pro- 
bably not remote. The best chance of averting it lies in the fact that 
Russia may be restrained from calling out for assistance until the 
French people have been far more effectually cured of their infatua- 
tion about Russia’s power than is yet the case, notwithstanding the 
undoubted and encouraging revival of the old and unquestionably 
sound belief that between England and France there is no reasonable 
cause of strife or quarrel. 

“ The peril of French intervention is certainly not diminished by 
the fact that the considerations in favour of it are not altogether 
of the sentimental order. A very large part of French savings is 
invested in Russia. The value of this investment is already depre- 
ciated, or, in other words, a portion of French capital has been lost. 
Any Russian defeat on land must further depreciate its value and thus 
increase French loss. A Russian disaster might, :dced, imperil! the 
whole of this vast investment. The Russian Government, if it finds 
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itself placed in sufficient difficulty, or if its calculations for the realisa- 
tion of its plans in China lead it to wish to enlarge the field of combat 
and to bring fresh Powers into the arena, will not fail to use this 
argument, and the counsels of reasonable men, like M. de Lanessan, 
would be of no avail in restraining the public from committing their 
country, as well as their savings, to the cause of Russia. The argu- 
ment that if we do not aid Russia our investments will be irretrievably 
lost, as well as the memory of the fact that it was the Russian alliance 
which enabled France again to take a foremost seat in the councils of 
the nations, will have far more weight than the counter-assurance 
that England is our best customer and that the English people sin- 
cerely desire to be our friends. The race that has so long been 
nourished on tales of England’s perfidy cannot, in a few short months, 
get accustomed to the idea that she may in reality be a truer and 
less exacting friend than the ‘ nation amie et alliée.’ Time is needed 
for making that discovery not by a few individuals but by a whole 
nation, and the progress of events during the coming spring is likely 
to be too rapid to allow of much deliberation. 

The question does not rest with France alone. Her action will be 
biassed, or at least accelerated, by that of Germany. It is never 
agreeable to the French people to act in co-operation with the Ger- 
mans, but they have done it and they would do it again. They did 
so diplomatically at the Berlin Conference of 1884-85, and again more 
actively in the combination against Japan in 1895; but if France be 
led to follow Russia into the field in 1904 this co-operation would 
never have possessed so great a justification, for the combination of 
the French and German fleets is essential to their having any chance 
of surviving a collision on the sea with that of England. France, we 
are told, did not go to war with England on the question of Fashoda— 
a trivial cause, it may be remarked, for two great countries to fight 
about—because she learnt that her navy had no chance of victory in 
1898. But this fear will not exist when the mere adding up of the 
battleships in European waters suffices to show that France, Ger- 
many, and Russia have half as many battleships again as England. 
That superiority on paper may not make victory certain, but at least 
it will prevent Frenchmen from now dreading the extermination of 
their navy and the loss of their colonies, which alone kept them quiet 
when the mere name of Fashoda had raised their bellicose temper to 
fever heat. 

The main point for us to recollect during the critical months that 
lie before us is that, despite courtesies and hospitalities, we have 
as yet acquired no real hold on French opinion. Neither its preju- 
dices, nor its interests, nor even its fears as in 1898, seem to it to 
point to the indispensable entente cordiale with England which is a 
new growth that has not had time to strike its roots. 

But if it is necessary to watch the course of events in France with 
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care, and even with the apprehension that action may be forced upon 
us contrary to our own most sincere wishes, it is from Berlin that we 
should most apprehend the hoisting of the signal for benevolent 
action on behalf of Russia. Germany is not the ‘nation amie et 
alliée ’ of Russia, yet it may be said, without fear of contradiction, 
that the two Courts are on more intimate terms than those prevailing 
between the Czar and the French President. In the present struggle 
the German Government has been far more sympathetic to Russia 
than the French has been. It has shown deference to her wishes and 
even eagerness to reveal its friendly desire for the success of Russia’s 
arms. The value of these assurances is increased, not diminished, at 
St. Petersburg by the knowledge that they are not due to emotional | 
excess, but to calm and deep calculation, for they signify that Ger- 
many approves of Russia’s policy, and is willing to make her own 
accord and harmonise with it. France’s friendship is that of the loyal 
friend who, while willing to sacrifice everything for his ally, reserves 
to himself the right of uttering unpalatable truths, as, for instance, 
in this case: ‘ Russia has not turned French money to very good 
account in her naval arrangements.’ But Germany never says un- 
palatable things—at least to Russia. She accepts the situation, and 
decides to turn the opportunities of the hour to the best account for 
her own advantage. She is sympathetic to Russia because she sees 
her opportunity in the present imbroglio. How far she will carry 
that sympathy depends on the extent to which Russia will be able 
to draw France over to her side in the way of positive overt action in 
the Far East. 

English politicians and publicists who have never been brought 
into close contact with the evidence of the intense dislike and hatred 
that practically all Continentals have for England and English- 
speaking races, are convinced that France and Germany cannot act 
together in harmony, and that we have only to make an effort, as we 
please, at either Paris or Berlin to have a choice of allies. This is 
the old belief, and unfortunately nothing will destroy it but the proof 
to the contrary. Before the Russo-Japanese contest reaches its final 
phase there may be ample proof to the contrary unless our policy 
takes upon itself a far more active réle than now seems possible. The 
British Government has to discover and put in practice a policy that 
will counteract and defeat that of Berlin and St. Petersburg; but 
whatever form it takes it will not be a policy of inaction and tem- 
porising. 

The policy of Germany and its secret springs claim all our atten- 
tion. The opinion is widely held that Germany can have no possible 
object in playing Russia’s game. A second opinion, not less general, 
is formulated in the question, Why should Germany desire to weaken 
England when she may herself have to reckon one day with France 
. and Russia combined? This opinion, which was perfectly sound 
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down to ten years ago, let us say till Bismarck’s famous insurance 
treaty with Russia, has been based on an antediluvianism since Ger- 
many aspired not to a position of tolerance, not to the second place 
on the sea, but to the rrrst. The late Lord Salisbury is entitled to 
the credit of having emphatically refused in 1878 to go to war with 
Russia over the Afghan business because, as he said with remarkable 
foresight, ‘Germany is our real and most formidable enemy,’ and 
now, @ quarter of a century after he wrote those words to Lord Lytton, 
it seems as if the hour for the verification of the prediction were very 
near at hand. 

What are Germany’s ambitions? It is useless for any one to offer 
conjectures about Germany’s political action unless it is first clearly 
realised what these are. They are first the desire to obtain the 
mastery of the sea. Now this desire seems to the English people 
proof of a ‘ swollen head,’ and not the result of a cold and well-calcu- 
lated mathematical exegesis ; and, as it is understood in England, the 
conclusion is not unreasonable. But unfortunately the German objec- 
tive is not precisely what it is assumed to be in London. No German 
is so insanely over-confident as to believe that, in a single naval 
campaign, even with France and Russia as Germany’s allies, the 
maritime supremacy, or rather superiority, for it is no longer supremacy, 
of England can be ended. What many shrewd persons at Berlin do 
think is that by a swift and stealthy blow the English fleet might be 
so struck in the Thames and the Channel that there would be ‘an 
end to its reputation for invincibility.” I put these words in italics 
because they are taken from a German official memorandum, and this 
belief is held in the result of the action of Germany herself single- 
handed. Whatever shortcomings Germans may have, it cannot be 
laid to their charge that they neglect the study of history, and there 
they have learnt that Holland disputed the mastery of the seas with 
England for a century, while France contended with us on equal 
terms during a still longer period. 

But it will be said that the mastery of the seas is too vague and 
indefinite a prize to tempt the German Government to make war 
upon England. The German people would never give their approval 
to so risky an enterprise, or at all events they would prefer waiting 
until their own naval power could be shown to possess something like 
an equal strength to ours. This argument, the force of which is con- 
siderable, not as affecting the object but merely the date of the moment 
for attempting to achieve it, loses all value if Germany’s alliances 
bring her at once the naval co-operation that will compensate for the 
still unwrought products of her own shipyards. 

But in the case of German sympathy and co-operation with Russia 
we have not to go to the vague or the conjectural for the explanation 
of Germany’s motives. The prize that she contemplates securing is 
definite and tangible. An experimental tussle with England on the 
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high seas may or may not be an incident in its realisation, for if the 
prize can be gained without it the incident may be omitted from the 
programme. Japan and Russia are warring in the Far East for no 
uncertain prize. There are minor points that attract momentary 
notice, but the real stake is represented by China and the control of 
her fortunes. That is the subject which appeals to the Germans 
scarcely less than to the Russians and the Japanese. We are told 
that Germany is a party to the ‘open door’ policy. It may be so, 
but no State has gone so far in practice to realise the policy of ‘ parti- 
tion.’ Shantung is a German province. The German railway in it 
now extends for 250 miles into the interior from the port of Kiaouchou. 
The Emperor William has recently declared that this is only a | 
beginning. From Tsinan, its present terminus, it would not be diffi- 
cult to continue the line to a point on the existing railway south of 
Peking, which is in course of further construction to Hankow. An 
understanding with Russia, effected at a moment of difficulty, might 
well be rewarded by railway and other concessions which would 
extend German influence beyond the border of Shantung into Pechihli. 
So much for the positive and direct reward. But Germany has also 
ground for indirect apprehension. Her position in Shantung, sanc- 
tioned by our weakness, is as clear an infraction of the ‘ open door’ 
policy as Russia’s attempt to dominate Manchuria. Will a victorious 
Japan tolerate that? Will China when her feeling of independence 
has been stimulated by Japanese success and example tolerate that ? 
The robbers, anticipating what lies before them, will raise the shout 
of the Yellow Peril, but it is really only the natural desire of any race 
to free itself from alien rule, and that desire will be the keener in pro- 
portion as the rule is despotic and unsympathetic. 

It will thus be seen that Germany has both a direct and an indirect 
incentive to coalesce with Russia in the Far East. She can have a 
share in the spoil when it has been secured ; she postpones, if she does 
not eliminate, the risk of being called to account by Japan for her 
own proceedings in Shantung. It is not sentiment but self-interest 
that explains the compliments and handshakes now passing between 
Berlin and St. Petersburg. Nor must we exclude from the picture 
Germany’s still greater ambition to oust England from the Yangtsze 
Valley and to establish herself in the sphere which the British Govern- 
ment at one time foolishly thought Germany had resigned to her, 
although it is now admitted in official parlance that ‘ there is a different 
interpretation put upon the Anglo-German convention in Berlin from 
ours.” What Germany thinks about it is very graphically told in the 
American Senator Beveridge’s interesting book The Russian Advance, 
the twelfth chapter of which should be the incentive to every Eng- 
lishman in the Far East to strain his utmost for the preservation of 
our pride of place in China, which no one dared to question till after 
the death of Sir Harry Parkes. But, as Mr. Beveridge wisely says, 
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words and vauntings will not suffice.to retain what we have got, to 
recover what we have lost. Yet perhaps the tortuous dealings of 
Berlin diplomacy may before long give us the opportunity of showing 
that Germany is not so far advanced on the road of over-sea empire 
as she fondly imagines. 

It may be taken as certain that in the struggle with Japan, Ger- 
many is heart and soul with Russia. Whether she will openly ally 
herself with her eastern neighbour is a question that will depend 
exclusively on the action of France. Reasons have been given to 
show that the natural impulse of the French nation is to fly to the 
aid of its ally without counting the cost, or closely calculating te 
which side the balance of its own self-interest inclines. There are 
also, it must be admitted, some material considerations that exercise 
influence in the same direction. . French opinion has been somewhat 
stirred by a fantastic scheme imputing to the Japanese the intention 
of attacking Indo-China. We might as reasonably tremble for the 
safety of Hong-Kong or Singapore. In the way of direct advantage 
Russia, too, might promise France, or encourage her to take, a large 
slice of Southern China, including the city of Canton, where I must 
record that the French have of late years been more active than we 
have been. No one can say that these efforts may not be crowned 
with success, and that before the end of the summer Japan and Eng- 
land may not be confronted with a triple alliance of France, Germany, 
and Russia. Such an alliance could not fail to attract to itself several 
minor members, such as Holland anxious for Java, and Belgium 
seizing so favourable a moment to repudiate its worn-out neutrality 
and to manifest its resentment for the attacks on the Congo State. 
Nor should we slight the value of such allies because they are small 
States, seeing that they would bring with them obvious strategical 
advantages. 

That is not a confederacy of which we could prudently afford to 
make light, nor shall we prevent its becoming a reality by merely 
sitting tight and believing that, because some organs of the Paris 
press write civilly, the French people are going to place limitations on 
the force and value of their bond with Russia. What we have to 
accomplish, if we can, is to stop the development of the German- 
Russian plans to bias France and to draw her into the field. We may 
try to do this by action, but we certainly shall not succeed by inaction. 
The chief step to be taken is to bring home to the mind of the French 
people, and to demonstrate in an inoffensive but effectual manner, 
that the proposed Triple Alliance would not be sure of success on the 
sea even against England alone. The French have tasted the bitter- 
ness of defeat, and they can have no desire to rush rashly on a repeti- 
tion of disaster. But the difficulty will be to find a way to combat 
and disprove the optimistic statements of the other Powers to the 
effect that this new Triple Alliance need not fear any serious conse- 
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quences in a struggle with England. No one can foresee how not the 
present but the next French Government will be influenced by these 
arguments and assurances. There is, indeed, one step—which does not, 
however, depend on England—that would enormously increase the 
weight of English influence and thus strengthen the Anglophil party 
in France, and, as it would be a distinctly pacific measure, President 
Roosevelt might be disposed to sanction it. If the United States 
were to send half-a-dozen battleships across the Atlantic to pass the 
next few months at the mouth of the Thames, the evidence thus 
afforded that England did not stand alone in the world would effec- 
tually baffle German machinations, and procure the interval needed 
for French opinion to become solid on the point that sentimental 
grounds are not sufficient for France to risk her whole future on 
behalf of Russia, and to destroy at the same time all chance of a 
genuine, uncostly, and disinterested accord with England. 


Demetrius C. BouLcEr: 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS: 
NEW RULES AND OLD CIRCUMSTANCES 


Waar are still called the New Rules of Procedure in the House of 
Commons have been in force for the full period of two Sessions. The 
time seems adequate and convenient to inquire how they have 
worked. The House, open to conviction in political matters, has 
always shown itself stubbornly conservative where its procedure is 
concerned. When twenty-two years ago Mr. Gladstone, faced by 
organised obstruction led by Mr. Parnell, made a deliberate and 
elaborate attempt to introduce reform he stirred profound resentment, 
not wholly confined to the Opposition benches, then peopled by the 
Conservatives. The closure in particular raised a storm of vehement 
resistance. Of thirty-three days spent in considering the New Rules 
brought forward in the Session of 1882, fully one-half were appro- 
priated for debate on that particular point. Mr. Gladstone, with 
characteristic subtlety, declined to call the process the closure, much 
less to use the French term cléture. ‘ Putting the question’ was the 
official term with which he endowed it. The phrase deceived no 
one and pleased few. At first there was a tendency to talk and write 
about cléture. Speedily the English word assumed dominancy. It 
is interesting to note that to this day Mr. Gladstone’s phrase officially 
survives. A member desiring to hasten a division does not ‘ beg to 
move the closure.’ He moves ‘ That the question be now put.’ 

The closure machinery organised by ’prentice hands during the 
height of Irish obstruction in 1882 proved hopelessly unwieldy. The 
initiative was entrusted to the Speaker or the Chairman of Ways 
and Means. When one or other considered enough had been said, he 
was empowered to order a division to be straightway taken. The privi- 
lege of members and the freedom of minorities were safeguarded by 
the stipulation that in order to carry the closure no fewer than two 
hundred members must take part in the division deciding the question. 
There followed from the rule thus framed the inevitable conclusion. 
The Speaker and the Chairman of Ways and Means, shrinking from 
the invidious position of peremptorily closing debate, the Standing 
Order became a dead letter. Five years later, a Conservative 
Government being in power, the salutary rule was made really 
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effective. To-day the closure may, with the consent of the Speaker 
or Chairman, be moved on the initiative of any member, and the 
presence of over a hundred members is required in the division. This 
allotment of initiative and confirmation works admirably. If the 
Speaker thinks the closure motion is an abuse of the rules of the 
House or an infringement of the rights of the minority, he may, and 
frequently does, refuse to put the question. 

A Liberal Government introduced the principle of the closure. 
Successive Conservative Governments have perfected it. Mr. W. H. 
Smith, whose name will be found in every division list in the Session 
of 1882 hostile to the closure, four years later becoming Leader of 
the House of Commons, habitually and gratefully invoked it in the 
interests of public business. So constant was the habit that a 
familiar word came to have a new parliamentary meaning. When 
debate had dragged itself out to undue length, Mr. W. H. Smith 
would be observed to gather himself up and seat himself on the 
extreme edge of the Treasury Bench. This attitude came to be 
recognised as being ‘on the pounce.’ It was the familiar preliminary 
to moving the closure. 

The greatest reformer of parliamentary procedure is the present 
Prime Minister. Mr. Gladstone planted ; Mr. W. H. Smith watered. 
Mr. Balfour has widely extended the range of culture. The Liberal 
Premier, as we have seen, hampered by prejudice, succeeded after 
long effort in driving through the House an unworkable machine. 
A Conservative Government under the leadership of Mr. W. H. 
Smith sharpened ends, the rough-hewing of which they had 
sturdily resisted. Both were content to closure by units, requiring 
a separate motion upon successive questions, with the inevitable 
division for each case. Mr. Balfour, ruthlessly going to the root of 
the matter, invented a system known as closure by compartments, 
applying it systematically and automatically to the process of 
Supply. 

This was approached by an earlier reform, carried in 1896, 
that has done much to lessen the grave scandal of rushing Supply 
through a fagged House ‘ kept in’ during the month of August or 
even September. Under the old order of things, Supply was taken 
at odd times when nothing else claimed precedence. The Estimates 
had to be agreed to before prorogation was possible. If they were not 
cleared off before August, then the House must sit all night if neces- 
sary till Supply was voted. Mr. Balfour’s plan was as simple as it has 
proved effective and beneficial in the public service. In accordance 
with it, twenty days, being days before the Sth of August, are 
allotted for the consideration of the annual estimates for the Army, 
Navy, and Civil Services. The Minister is permitted to move the 
allotment of three supplementary days, a privilege, as a matter of 
fact, regularly claimed. As soon as the Address is got out of the way, 
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Supply is taken in hand, one whole sitting in every week being 
allotted for the purpose. The House knows precisely where it 
stands in respect of this important matter. It has twenty-three days 
wherein to discuss it, and shall have neither less nor more. On the 
twenty-second day the chairman will, on the stroke of ten o'clock, 
proceed to put the remaining votes to the question, with intent to 
terminate the labours of the committee at the current sitting. On 
the next, the twenty-third day, the report stage will be dealt with 
in the same fashion, and there will be an end of the business. 

In the earlier Sessions of the operation of the first edition of this 
standing Order, the Mother of Parliaments presented a lamentable 
sight. The chairman was obliged to put every outstanding vote 
individually, his declaration that ‘the Ayes have it’ being answered 
by angry shouts from the Noes. Thereupon a division took place, 
the process lengthening out till the break of a new day gleamed on 
haggard faces. Two years ago Mr. Balfour boldly grappled with 
this absurdity. He amended the rule by directing that on the 
Civil Service estimates the question may be put with respect to each 
class of outstanding votes. With respect to the Navy, Army, and 
Revenue departments, the total amount of the votes outstanding on 
the final day is put from the chair, and only one division is possible. 
Thus, without varying practical effect, some hours of childish marching 
and counter-marching are saved, and the danger of shortening more 
or less valuable lives is minimised. 

Like all other efforts in the same direction, these reforms were 
hotly denounced when first proposed. It was said that the priceless 
privilege of members to air grievances before voting Supply was 
tampered with. To-day there is no member who would uplift his 
voice in favour of repealing the new ordinances. As a matter of fact, 
the votes are more fully and sanely discussed than was the case 
under the old rules. The House comes to the consideration whilst 
its withers are yet unwrung. The fixity of the arrangement 
enables members concerned with particular questions so to shape 
their engagements as to be in their place when, on successive 
Thursdays, the House goes into Committee of Supply. This serves 
the interest of the State. The personal interest and convenience of 
members are accommodated by the automatic ending of the Session. 
Time was when neither Ministers nor unofficial members could make 
definite holiday arrangements in view of the long recess. The date 
of the prorogation was on the knees of the gods below the gangway 
on the Opposition side. Before 1882 they could, and did, defer it 
indefinitely. Up to 1896 they were, in spite of the closure, to a 
considerable extent masters of the situation. Now they are helpless. 
Whatever humour they may be in, Supply will be finally closed on 
the 8th of August, and the Session cannot be prolonged beyond the 
few days necessary for the process of carrying the Appropriation Bill 
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through its varied stages. If these iron-bound rules meant restric- 
tion of opportunity for discussing Supply they would be open to 
grave objection. I repeat the assertion, which I venture to think 
will be supported by all members of old standing, that never before 
was Supply treated in so business-like a fashion as that which 
prevails under the new Order. 

The most drastic, far-reaching alteration in procedure was 
adopted in May 1902. Four years earlier an attempt to limit late 
sittings was made by the Speaker taking the chair an hour earlier. 
Up to 1888 the Speaker was seated at four o’clock. The first half- 
hour was devoted to private business. If that were disposed of in 
time, questions commenced at half-past four, the business of the day 
coming on at an indefinite, ever-varied time. Looking back a quarter 
ofa century, a period at which the archaic procedure was unreformed, 
it is difficult to understand how any measure of public business was 
achieved. It was done only by sitting far into the night and defer- 
ring Prorogation till the approach of September. 

In those good old days a member, having had his more or less 
voluminous question printed at public expense, read out every word 
of it as a preliminary to the Ministerial answer. The consequence 
was that at the best of times the business of the sitting was not 
approached till nearly six o’clock. At one of the worst of times 
it was not reached till one o'clock in the following morning. 
That was the historic occasion when Mr. O’Donnell, dissatisfied 
with the answer given to a studiously insulting question affecting 
the French Minister at the Court of St. James’s, moved the ad- 
journment. An unseemly wrangle arose lasting till after midnight. 
It was one against six hundred. But the Standing Orders then in 
vogue made the unit master of the situation. Any member might 
interrupt the progress of questions by moving the adjournment. 
The new rules closely clip the wing of obstruction in this direction. 
No motion for the adjournment can now be made until all the 
questions are disposed of. Thereupon a member may rise and ‘ask 
leave to move the adjournment, for the purpose of discussing a 
definite matter of urgent public importance.’ The Speaker judges 
whether that description applies to the matter at issue. Ifnot, there 
is an end of the matter. Leave to move is refused. If it be, the 
Speaker asks whether it is the pleasure of the House that leave be 
granted. Ifa quorum (forty) signify assent by rising, the demand 
is conceded. But the ordered business of the afternoon sitting is not 
disturbed. The motion must be made when, at nine o'clock, the 
House resumes its sittings after dinner. 

Looking back over earlier parliamentary records, it is interesting 
to note that up to the year 1642 the House of Commons sat at seven 
o'clock in the morning. In that year it was resolved to meet at eight. 
Twelve months later Spartan habits weakened, and the House met at 
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nine. According to Standing Orders now in force, debate is peremp- 
torily closed on the stroke of twelve o’clock. In 1647 the House 
agreed that ‘as soon as the clock strikes twelve the House shall rise.’ 
The difference between the severed centuries is that of noon and 
midnight. It was at twelve o’clock noon that the Long Parliament, 
having foregathered at nine in the morning, struck work. In the 
time of the Georges the hour of meeting grew as late as four o'clock 
in the afternoon. That arrangement prevailed up to the opening 
of the Session of 1888, when three o’clock was fixed for the opening 
hour. Under the latest Standing Orders the House meets every 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday at two o'clock, adjourn- 
ing at half-past seven for dinner, resuming at nine and going home 
at midnight. 

As a considerable proportion of members, including some most 
to the fore, are engaged in private business during the day, meeting 
at two o’clock in the afternoon seems prohibitive of their attendance. 
The rule unquestionably acts in that direction, the muster at three 
o'clock, the latest moment at which the Order of the Day is reached, 
being scanty. The drawback is more apparent than real. There are 
always at hand members ready to sacrifice themselves by delivering 
speeches to empty benches. As these are unwound, members busy 
in the City or in the Courts of Law have time to assemble, and 
opportunity to take part in the debate and vote in the division. 

The earlier hour of meeting has wrought a notable change in 
the fashion of attendance on the Treasury Bench. Ministers, having 
been at work in their offices through the morning, must needs, if 
questions be addressed to them, race down to the House after a hasty 
luncheon. As soon as they have read their reply they hurry off, 
either back to their offices or to their room in the House, in whose 
seclusion they continue their Ministerial work. In Disraeli’s time, 
and so recently as Mr. Gladstone’s second administration, questions 
not being approached till half-past four, Ministers completed their 
office work before coming down, and were at liberty to observe the 
unwritten law requiring the attendance of Ministers on the Treasury 
Bench throughout a debate, whether it interested their particular 
department or not. Only on rare occasions are there now found more 
than two or three Ministers on the Treasury Bench whilst debate 
is going forward. 

The time-table of the sittings undoubtedly adds to the anxieties 
of the Ministerial Whips. The temptation to snatch a division in a 
nearly empty House is not infrequently superior to the virtue of 
the Opposition. The dangerous times are three o’clock and nine 
P.M., the first marking the opening of business; the second, the 
resumption of the sittings after dinner. The Irish members, having 
at neither epoch pressing engagements outside the House, are 
invariably present in full force, and find irresistible the national 
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impulse to ‘ go agin’ the Government.’ Coalescing with the Radical 
contingent, equally free from the bondage of social engagements, 
they rush a division, and reduce the Ministerial majority to a 
parlous figure. As far as the dinner hour is concerned, that is not a 
new terror in the Whips’ room. Before the dinner interval was 
established, the House was at nine o’clock in an equally deserted 
condition. A Scotch proverb cryptically affirms, ‘Who will to 
Cupar maun to Cupar.’ With a clearer view of the situation, it may 
be said of members of the House of Commons, ‘ Who will to dinner 
maun to dinner,’ remaining at table for a lengthened period agreeable 
to digestion. 

The meeting of the House as early as two o’clock in the afternoon 
is well enough in the case of a Government with a majority over a 
hundred. In such circumstances it was established. It is different 
when, as happened to the same Government in the present Session, 
circumstances reduce the majority and weaken the Whips’ hold on 
the remnant. The arrangement would have been impossible with 
such a majority as Mr. Gladstone found at his command after the 
General Election of 1892. Its maximum was forty. Its working 
strength during Lord Rosebery’s premiership dwindled away by one- 
half. After a brief struggle it was disposed of by a snap division 
taken after dinner. With the House meeting at two o'clock, its 
fate would have been accomplished some months earlier. The 
memory of defeat in a snap division fresh in his mind, Mr. Balfour, 
questioned on the subject, manfully stuck to his colours. It is 
probable that the next Ministry, if its working majority fall below 
fifty, will, from the instinct of self-preservation, revert to the three 
o'clock sitting. 

Another alteration as to the convenience of which diversity of 
opinion prevails, is the transposing of the peculiar circumstances of 
Wednesdays and Fridays. Up to 1902 the House, in accordance 
with ancient custom, met at noon on Wednesdays, adjourning not 
later than six o’clock. This was a welcome break in the labours of 
the week. It had masterful effect on the social amenities of London. 
Wednesday became the chief parliamentary dining-out night, 
whether with private hosts or at public tables. Now the House sits 
on Wednesdays from two o'clock till midnight, meeting on Fridays 
at noon and not sitting after six. This rearrangement was avowedly 
made in the interests of what, in a newly coined word, are known as 
week-enders. Friday now being, as Wednesday was, allotted to 
private members, those not urgently concerned in the question at 
issue may make holiday from parliamentary duties from Friday 
morning till Monday afternoon. 

This is a privilege prized or deprecated according to personal 
circumstances. Members who have country houses within easy 
access of London, and others who enjoy hotel life at the seaside, 
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eagerly avail themselves of the opportunity. Members whose homes 
are too far distant to make it worth while repairing thither for a 
couple of days, regard the arrangement as frivolous, unworthy the 
dignity of a great deliberating assembly, traceable directly to the 
Prime Minister’s guilty passion for golf. The arrangement has, 
however, come to stay. London society has readily adapted itself to 
the change. Friday has absolutely superseded Wednesday as the 
dining-out night and the gathering of political clans in the salons of 
the grandes dames of rival political camps. 

Another controversial matter, personal rather than political in its 
bearing, is the season through which the parliamentary Session runs. 
It seems, appropriately enough, midsummer madness to be imprisoned 
at Westminster through the days of June and July when the country 
is most inviting. It was not always thus. Up to a period so recent 
as 1832 Parliament assembled in December, made brief holiday at 
Christmas, and remained at work till the first week in June. The 
fourth day happening to be King’s birthday, loyal effort was made to 
honour it by proroguing. Fourteen years ago Sir George Trevelyan 
submitted a resolution insisting that Parliament should rise at the 
beginning of July, the time required for the due transaction of 
public business being provided by sitting longer in winter time. 
Lord Salisbury’s colleagues in the House of Commons, attracted by 
the alluring proposal, resolved to make experiment in the direction of 
its recommendation. 

The result was so disheartening that Parliament hurriedly 
returned to its former habit. Meeting on the 21st of November, 
1890, it was not prorogued till about the usual time in the August of 
the following year. Last Session Lord Newton carried in the House of 
Lords a resolution on the lines of Sir George Trevelyan’s. But the 
matter is essentially one for the Commons. As far as it has declared 
opinion, it approves the proposal. Thirty-three years ago a Select 
Committee reported in favour of the change. All the same, Parlia- 
ment habitually meets early in February, sits through the summer, 
and, save for Mr. Balfour’s time limit of small talk in Committee of 
Supply, might be found at Westminster in September. 

With respect to two reforms introduced by the Procedure Rules 
of 1902, the rearrangement of the question hour and the disposal of 
private Bills, there is no divergence of opinion. Under both heads 
an appreciable saving of public time results. When Mr. Balfour 
proposed that the process of cross-examining Ministers should not 
extend beyond a period of forty minutes, lament was raised of out- 
rage upon one of the most precious privileges of the private member. 
Judging from long experience, it seemed impossible to compress the 
exercise within that time. Even when questions were no longer 
read it was no unusual thing for the performance to run over an 
hour and a half. The precise arrangement now existing is that on 
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the first four days of the week questions are taken at a quarter past 
two. None may be put after five minutes to three, the odd five 
minutes being reserved for inquiries of an urgent character relating 
either to matters of public importance or to the arrangement of 
business. In the two years that have run since this arrangement 
was made, the number of occasions when the allotted time has not 
proved adequate to the task may be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. 

A subsidiary arrangement, admirable in its working, divides 
questions into two classes. In one class where, at the instance of the 
member concerned, the question is starred, it is answered orally. In 
the other a printed reply is supplied and circulated with the votes 
on the day following that for which the query is set down. At first 
members fought shy of the second class. The cheapest and most 
effective method of advertisement for a pushful member is to address 
a question to a Minister—to the Premier by preference, or, when he 
was still in office, to Mr. Chamberlain. The newspapers in town 
and country gratuitously circulated a report of his appearance on 
the scene in contiguity with the Minister. A member to whom 
these considerations are important still insists on answer being 
made viva voce. The larger number, whose desire is bounded by 
honest intention to obtain information useful to the public or 
accommodating to a constituent, find the written answer has many 
conveniences. Each, with the question appended, is printed ona 
separate sheet of paper, of which the inquirer may obtain at the 
Vote Office as many copies as he pleases to distribute among those 
personally concerned. Nor is there any delay. On arriving at the 
House on the day for which his question is set down, he receives a 
copy of the Minister’s answer, and is thus even in advance in point 
of time of the member who takes his turn at the oral inquisition. 

The new rule has had wholesome effect upon the whole business 
of what is still called the question hour. A member interposing at 
a time when the attendance is small, there is no temptation to make 
a scene by wrangling with the Minister. The Irish members are 
still addicted to the old practice of putting a supplementary question 
‘arising out of that answer.’ But the Speaker is watchful that due 
bounds shall not be exceeded, and the depressing influence of the 
hour discourages enterprise. No honest inquirer after truth is a 
penny the worse for the new restriction, whilst the House is on the 
average half an hour daily to the good. 

Up to the close of last century the tyranny of private business 
. reached a point incredible to ordinary business people. The House 
meeting at three o'clock, public business did not in any case open 
till half-past three, what was left of the first half-hour after prayers 
being reserved for private business. But there was no time-limit 
to this transaction. Any private Bill agent might put down his 
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clients’ measure for any day of the week most convenient to him- 
self and to them. There was no appeal from the choice. Public 
business of whatever magnitude must needs stand aside till a local 
Gas or Water Bill had been fought out. It has more than once 
happened that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, waiting to expound 
his Budget, has been blocked by a private Bill. It was no un- 
common thing for a measure upon which local feeling was excited 
or large monetary transactions depended to be debated up to five 
or six o'clock. Thereafter, and only then, Ministers waiting to answer 
questions might take their turn, the Orders of the Day succeeding. 

Under the new rule if private business is not over by a quarter 
past two it is shunted till such time as the Chairman of Ways and 
Means may fix. It will come on at some convenient day when, at 
nine o’clock, the House resumes after dinner. Here, again, whilst 
the public service is guarded, no damage accrues to private in- 
terests. There is, indeed, the advantage of discouraging the 
lobbying which used to take place under the former régime. 
Members coming down as usual for questions, finding their approach 
barred by debate on a private Bill, became the prey of parties 
promoting or opposing it, who eagerly canvassed their votes. 
They knew nothing about the merits of the case at issue, but to 
oblige a friend voted in one lobby or the other. Private business 
coming on sharp at nine in the evening, the attendance is confined 
to members whose constituents are directly interested in the Bill 
coming on. 

The Standing Order dealing with disorderly conduct was, two 
years ago, considerably strengthened. A member having been 
‘named’ by the Speaker or chairman of committees for disregarding 
the authority of the Chair, or wilfully and persistently obstructing 
business, a Minister, the leader of the House if he chance to be 
present, moves that such member be suspended from the service of the 
House. Straightway the Speaker puts the question, and the House 
divides, no amendment, adjournment, or debate being allowed. 

This was the last rule dealt with by the House before the debate 
was indefinitely adjourned. The result is very curious, and has 
apparently escaped the recollection of Ministers and the House. A 
subsection directed that the suspension on the first occasion should 
continue for one week, on the second occasion for a fortnight, and on 
the third or any subsequent occasion fora month. This penalty was 
found to be absurdly inadequate. An Irish member, wanting a 
week’s holiday without risking loss of a week’s wage, had only to get 
himself named by the Speaker, and to the placid joys of his outing 
was added the enthusiastic applause of his constituents. It was 
proposed to make the penalty much more severe; to which end, 
on the 13th of February, 1902, particulars of the several terms of 
punishment were struck out of the clause, as a preliminary to 
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enacting fresh penalties. Four days later, the House returned to 
consideration of the matter, the sitting being adjourned before it was 
settled. This 17th of February turned out to be the last occasion 
on which the new rules were debated. The consequence is that this 
important section of the penal clause remains comically truncated. 
It reads thus: ‘If any member be suspended under this order, his 
suspension on the first occasion ’ Afterwards is silence. 

As the rule now stands, without the controlling subsection, a 
member suspended is sentenced for an indefinite time, certainly till 
the end of the existing Parliament. The difficulty arose in the case 
of Mr. John Dillon, and had to be met by a specialorder. Meanwhile, 
like the unfinished window in Aladdin’s Tower, the rule remains a 
fragment, a flash of humour in the dull tome of Standing Orders. 

Among the rules dealing with disorderly conduct is one that has 
not yet been put in force. It directs that in the case of grave 
disorder arising in the House the Speaker may, if he think it 
necessary, adjourn the House without question put, or suspend any 
sitting for a time to be named by him. This is founded upon the 
custom in the French Legislative Chamber, where the President 
temporarily closes a noisy sitting by putting on his hat. When the 
new rule was accepted, members obviously had in mind the memorable 
scene during the committee stage of the Home Rule Bill, when a 
free fight took place on the floor of the House. The difficulty that 
suggests itself is whether upon that particular occasion the Speaker's 
voice could have been heard above the tumult, and whether his 
quittance of the Chair would have had any appreciable effect upon 
the scene. For a certain period gentlemen above the gangway on 
the Opposition side were so earnestly engaged upon the task of 
pommelling each other in the avowed interests of free speech that 
they were not in a position to notice whether the Speaker’s chair was 
empty or occupied. As it happened, the outbreak occurred in 
Committee, and when, after considerable interval, the Speaker 
appeared on the scene, party passion was stilled. 

A reform of procedure the House of Commons has frequently 
coquetted with is the carrying over of unfinished Bills to the next 
Session. It seems a preposterous thing that a body of business men 
should occupy themselves through weeks, even months, of a Session 
in framing a measure of legislation, and see their labour lost by 
the arbitrary interference of a particular date. In Congress at 
Washington, where legislative work is conducted on strictly business 
principles, Bills dropped in one Session are taken up in the next, at 
the point achieved, and carried forward to the end. It is the same 
in France, Spain, Belgium, Austria-Hungary, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Greece, and even Portugal. The 
only legislative chambers that in this respect follow the British 
method are those of Germany and Italy. 
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In 1890, Mr. W. H. Smith, with the enthusiasm of a convert, 
attempted to draft this proposal on his already far-reaching scheme 
of reform of procedure. He laid on the table a new Standing Order 
authorising the carrying-over of Bills left unfinished at the close of 
a Session. Mr. Gladstone, then leading the Opposition, objected to 
so grave a change in the usage of Parliament and the practice of 
the Constitution, before the matter had been carefully examined by 
a Select Committee. Such a Committee was appointed, with the 
result' that the majority approved the proposal. Mr. Gladstone, 
his innate and ineradicable Conservatism touched, presented a draft 
report showing that similar proposals had been under the con- 
sideration of the House for forty years, and in every instance, in 
every shape, had been universally condemned. The same argument 
might of course have been used against the introduction of the 
Home Rule Bill of 1893. 

This powerful, though individual, opposition prevailed. The 
majority report was signed and circulated, but no attempt was made 
to frame and pass a Standing Order. It is interesting to note that 
not only was Mr. Balfour among the majority of the Committee 
favourable to reform, but he wrote the report, an able, convincing 
document. When, twelve years later, having risen to the position 
of Leader of the House, he introduced a scheme of procedure reform, 
he did not include this particular proposal. The day is not far distant 
when it will be incorporated in Standing Orders. Save a feeling 
of reverence for the antique, there is nothing to be said in support 
of procedure that every Session leads to prodigious waste of time. 

Another evil in parliamentary procedure crying aloud for 
intervention of the reforming hand is the inordinate length of 
speechmaking. As a rule, with few exceptions, it will be found 
that the length of a member’s speech is in inverse ratio to the 
weight it carries. During the present Session, at a Friday sitting, 
with its maximum of five hours and a half debate, three hours and 
a quarter were appropriated by two members discussing a private 
Bill of third-rate importance. In debate on the Address carried on 
over three weeks few members spoke for less than an hour. There 
are exceedingly rare men in either House of Parliament whose 
information is so wide, whose counsel so sage, whose eloquence so 
alluring, that the House would willingly hear them beyond the 
space of half an hour. Save in the matter of explaining an intricate 
Bill or expounding a Budget, twenty minutes is the full limit to 
which speech should obtrude on debate. Mr. Asquith, admitted on 
both sides to be one of the most effective debaters in the present 
Parliament, rarely exceeds half an hour when taking prominent 
part in critical debate. But every sentence tells. Whereas a man 
of less intellectual capacity and dialectical skill goes mooning round 
to find the right word and most effective manner of introducing it. 
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Major Rasch has made this subject his own. IIl-fortune has 
attended him at the ballot. There is a consensus of opinion as to 
the existence of the evil and the necessity for reform. Unhappily 
personal concern is unselfishly concentrated on desire to see a 
colleague or neighbour curb his tendency to verbosity. On the 
one occasion when opportunity presented itself of discussing the 
subject in the House, no contributor to the debate occupied less than 
forty minutes in lamenting the tendency to unduly long speeches. 

It is a matter on which the Mother of Parliaments would do well 
to take a leaf out of the book of her vigorous daughter on the other 
side of the Atlantic. In Congress it is ordered that no member shall 
occupy more than one hour in debate on any question in the House 
or in Committee. When, sixty-four years ago, the rule was sub- 
mitted, it was, after a fashion common nearer home, assailed as an 
attack on liberty of speech. It has been found in practice to work 
admirably. Only on rare occasions does a member avail himself of 
his full privilege. One in charge of a Bill, having an hour at his 
disposal, speaks for a few minutes, then makes way for another, 
usually an opponent of the measure. He in turn leaves verge and 
scope for a third speaker, and so brisk debate goes on. At the end 
of the hour its original proprietor demands a division which, if the 
House thinks enough has been said (as it usually does) is granted 
and the Bill is advanced a stage. In Committee of the whole House 
speeches are limited to five minutes, a rule that enables every point 
in a clause to be threshed out by a multitude of authorities. When, 
as frequently happens in the House of Commons, three or four 
members follow each other in discourses occupying from forty 
minutes to an hour in duration, what is said can hardly be regarded 
as representative of the sense of an assembly 670 strong. 

It should be added that in Congress the wind is tempered to the 
shorn lamb. If a member may not deliver a discourse at the full 
length permissible at Westminster, he may have it published at the 
national expense. The fact that it was never delivered does not, in 
a free country, prevent its being reported verbatim. The Con- 
gressional Record is the sepulchre of this abortive eloquence. Each 
senator is entitled, free of charge, to eighty-eight copies of the daily 
issue, each representative being content with threescore. Thus are 
they enabled to gratify the family circle and cheer a wider range of 
personal friends with opportunity of studying their eloquence. 
Something over 41,0001. is paid by a grateful country fur enjoyment 
of this intellectual luxury. It is money well expended, as making 
possible the existence of a rule of Spartan simplicity and severity 
that smooths and accelerates the wheels of the legislative machine. 
It would be a small price to pay for the accomplishment of similar 
results in the House of Commons. 

Henry W Lucy. 
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IN CHINESE DREAMLAND 


Tue Chinese people have never associated dreams with indigestion. 
An outline of what they have thought and written about dreams 
during the past twenty-five centuries will be attempted in the 
following pages. 

The Book of History, a collection of old historical documents, 
edited by Confucius in the fifth century B.c., records how in B.c. 1321 
the Emperor Wu Ting dreamed that God sent him an able Minister 
to aid in the administration of government. On awaking, his 
Majesty was able to describe the man so minutely that a picture was 
prepared, and sent about the empire until the required sage was 
found, of course in a humble position. And it may be as well to 
state here that Chinese artists represent dreams pictorially by means 
of a spiral or curl, as of vapour, proceeding from the dreamer’s head, 
and broadening out until large enough to receive the figures or 
scenery which enter into and compose the dream. 

Turning to the Odes, the old ballads of the eighth, ninth, and 
possibly earlier centuries B.C., edited later on by Confucius, we find 
three entries in which dreams are mentioned, of which one will 
suffice as a specimen. Referring to a palace just built for the 
suzerain ruler of feudal China, the Pindar of the day writes a 
congratulatory ode in which these words occur : 

With the rush mat below and the bamboo mat above, 
May our prince sleep here in peace,— 

Sleep and awaken!... 

‘ Oh, interpret our dream : 

Say what dreams are lucky : 


Ours was of bears and gorillas, 
Of serpents and snakes.’ 


Then the Grand Augur will interpret : 
* Bears and gorillas 

Are an omen of sons ; 

Serpents and snakes 

Are an omen of daughters.’ 


The Grand Augur, we are told, reasoned thus: ‘Bears and 
gorillas belong to the positive or male principle in Nature, the 
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symbol of which is light. Their habitat is on the hillside, and their 
attributes are strength and courage; therefore their indication is of 
sons. Serpents and snakes belong to the negative or female 
principle in Nature, the symbol of which is darkness. Their habitat 
is in holes, and their attributes are softness and retirement; there- 
fore their indication is of daughters.’ 

The Ritual of the Chou Dynasty, which carries us back to a date 
as early as that of the Odes, has several important references to 
dreams. We are told that part of the business of the Grand Augur 
was to deal with three particular kinds of dreams, viz.: (1) Those 
which were brought about by some special agency, (2) extraordinary 
dreams, and (3) those in which there was communication with the 
world of spirits. He would interpret the suzerain’s dreams by ~ 
examining the vaporous atmosphere around the morning sun, a 
method now said to be lost; or by means of the markings on the 
back of a tortoise; or by the conjunctions of the sun, moon, planets, 
and constellations. Towards the close of winter, it was his duty to 
inquire if the suzerain had dreamed of anything particular, and to 
interpret it with reference to the coming year. All dreams were 
classed under six heads, viz.: (1) Ordinary dreams, (2) supernatural 
dreams, (3) dreams of what has been uppermost in the thoughts, 
(4) dreams which are realised on waking, (5) pleasant dreams, and 
(6) terrifying dreams. 

The Sw Wén is an ancient medical work which has been referred 
to an extravagantly early age, but is not regarded by those 
among the Chinese who know as older than the fourth century B.c. 
Dreams had by this time come to be understood as resulting from 
the influences exerted upon the immaterial self by the positive and 
negative principles in Nature, acting separately or together. Thus 
the Su Wén says: 

If the negative principle prevails, the dream will be of great waters, accom- 
panied by fright. If the positive principle prevails, the dream will be of fire, 
burning, and bright light. If both principles are equally present, the dream will 
be of fighting and wounds, given and received. If the influence of the vital 
fluid! is upward, the dream will be of flying; if downward, of falling. After 
a good dinner a man dreams of giving; hungry, he dreams of taking. If liver 
influences prevail, the dream will be of anger; if lung influences prevail, the 
dream will be of weeping. 


We now come to Chuang Tzii, the brilliant mystic of the fourth 
and third centuries B.c., who taught that this life is really a dream, 
and that death is the awakening. 

Those who dream of the banquet wake to lamentation and sorrow. Those 


who dream of lamentation and sorrow wake to join the hunt. While they 
dream they do not know that they dream. Some will even interpret the very 





’ This vital fluid is the resultant of the two principles, and informs the universe, 
making all things what they are. 
Vor, LV—No. 326 ee 
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dream they are dreaming; and only when they awake do they know it was a 
dream. By-and-by comes the Great Awakening, and then we find out that this 
life is really a great dream. Fools think they are awake now, and flatter them- 
selves they know if they are really princes or peasants. Confucius and you 
are both dreams; and I, who say you are dreams, I am but a dream myself.? 


Much more famous, however, than the above passage is that in 
which the philosopher records a dream of his own, from which he 
gained the sobriquet, now more than twenty centuries old, of 
Butterfly Chuang : 


Once upon a time, I, Chuang Tzii, dreamed I was a butterfly, fluttering 
hither and thither, to all intents and purposes a butterfly. I was conscious only 
of following my fancies as a butterfly, and was unconscious of my individuality 
asaman. Suddenly I awaked, and there I lay, myself again. Now, I do not 
know whether I was then a man dreaming I was a butterfly, or whether I am 
now a butterfly dreaming I am a man. 


Innumerable essays have been written by the leading literary men 
of various periods upon the fascinating problem involved in this 
dream, but not one seems to bring us perceptibly nearer to its 
solution. 

In a more paradoxical vein is a dream by an imaginary personage 
named Lieh Tzii, to whom is attributed a work which probably 
belongs to the second century of our era: 


A man of the State of Chéng was one day gathering fuel, when he came 
across a startled deer, which he pursued and killed. Fearing lest anyone 
should see him, he hastily concealed the carcass in a ditch, and covered it with 
plantain leaves, rejoicing excessively at his good fortune. By-and-by he forgot 
the place where he had put it; and, thinking he must have been dreaming, he 
set off towards home, humming over the affair on his way. 

Meanwhile, a man who had overheard his words acted upon them, and 
went and got the deer. The latter, when he reached his house, told his wife, 
saying, ‘A woodman dreamed he had got a deer, but he did not know where it 
was. Now I have got the deer; so his dream was a reality.’ ‘It is you,’ 
replied his wife, ‘who have been dreaming you saw a woodman. Did he get 
the deer? and is there really such a person? It is you who have got the deer : 
how then can his dream be a reality?’ ‘It is true,’ assented the husband, 
‘that I have got the deer. It is, therefore, of little importance whether the 
woodman dreamed the deer or I dreamed the woodman.’ 

Now, when the woodman reached his home he became much annoyed at the 
loss of the deer ; and in the night he actually dreamed where the deer then was 
and who had got it. So next morning he proceeded to the place indicated in 
his dream, and there it was. He then took legal steps to recover possession ; 
and when the case came on the magistrate delivered the following judgment: 
‘The plaintiff began with a real deer and an alleged dream. He now comes 
forward with a real dream and an alleged deer. The defendant really got the 
deer which plaintiff said he dreamed, and is now trying to keep it; while 





* Somewhat in this sense run the experiences of a convict of recent date. ‘I used 
to go to bed every night pinched by hunger. I began dreaming of banquets, and 
would have thought nothing strange about it had not the same dream come to me 
every night.’ 
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according to his wife both the woodman and the deer are but the figments of a 
dream ; so that no one got the deer at all. However, here is a deer, which you 
had better divide between you.’ 


Wang Ch‘ung, a philosopher of the first century a.p., who main- 
tained that the soul was a phenomenon inseparable from vitality, 
and which perished at death with the body, was a sceptic on the 
subject of dreams : 


That dreams have any real purport seems to be a mischievous belief. In 
dreams the soul either remains passive within the body, and is there influenced 
for happiness or misfortune, or it moves actively about amongst men and things. 
Now, whatever remains passive within the body is to all intents and purposes 
dead, and the soul is no exception. As to its moving about actively amongst 
men, let us take the case of one who dreams that he kills or wounds somebody, 
or is himself killed or wounded. Next day neither on his antagonist nor on him- 
self are there any traces of wounds to be found. The fact is that the soul which 
functions in dreams is a passive soul. And if even an active soul cannot injure 
people through dreams, how is it possible for a passive soul to be a source of 
injury ? 

The two following extracts, by an anonymous writer, have been 


attributed by some to the sixth century .c. The sixth century a.pD. 
is probably much nearer the mark: 


In dreams, in mirrors, and in water, the whole universe is contained. If 
you abolish dreams the universe will have sleep, but no visions. If you abolish 
mirrors the universe will have form, but no reflections. If you abolish water 
the universe will have basins, but nothing to put in them. Objective existences 
are merely subjective phenomena; and therefore the true sage does not abolish 
the external universe, but abolishes cognition. 


Thoughts are divided by mankind in general into two classes, one’s own 
thoughts and other people’s thoughts; but it is not equally recognised that the 
same classification of thought obtains in dreams, wherein the existence of self and 
others is not soobvious. Similarly, there are one’s own pains and other people’s 
pains in dreams as well as in ordinary life. Nor is there reason why this should 
not be so, any more than why our nails and hair should not feel pain, or our 
hands and feet should not think, though these are all ourselves. 

A dream is usually regarded as something of which self alone is conscious, 
the waking state as something in which others share; but this view ignores the 
fact that an individual is often subject to spiritual influences in broad daylight, 
while two persons may dream the same dream at night. The two states of 
waking and dreaming are both of them the mental self; and it is a mistake to 
describe them as separate states, one permanent and the other transitory, 
respectively, both being equally the product of the positive and negative principles 
operating within the body.* 


Omitting any notice of various other writers, one of whom gives 
a further classification of dreams under ten heads, we may pass on 
to the T‘ang Dynasty, a.p. 618-906, under which considerable atten- 
tion was directed to the subject by several well-known literary men. 
From this period dates the Book of Dreams, by an anonymous writer, 


**Dreams of a kind are probably going on within us by night and by day, 
unchecked by any degree of tension of waking thought..—Human Personality, 
i. p. 58. 

ea2 
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which is perhaps the first attempt to produce a systematic work of 
reference. We are here told that ‘if you dream of a dwarf, things 
will not go well; your enterprise will stick halfway, and you will be 
a laughing-stock to all.’ Also, that ‘if you dream of sweet perfumes 
you will meet women and girls; if you dream of bamboos you will 
become a recluse; if you dream of combs there will be a separation ; 
if you dream of willows you will shortly travel; if you dream of a 
broken bed some ill will befall your wife,’ &c. 

Po Hsing-chien, of the T‘ang Dynasty, wrote a short note on 
dreams, illustrated by actual experiences, which appear to be pretty 
much of a piece with several of the incidents brought together in 
Human Personality by the late F. W. H. Myers. The Chinese 
writer shall speak for himself : 


There are certain dreams which are quite different from the ordinary run of 
dreams. These may be classed as (1) Those in which A. dreams he goes some- 
where and B. meets him there; (2) those in which B. does something and A, 
dreams of it; and (3) those in which A. and B. are both mixed up in the same 
dream.‘ 

Towards the close of the seventh century there was an official named Liu, 
who was returning home after an absence on business. He had reached 
within three or four miles of his own door when he came to a Buddhist temple 
standing by the roadside, from which proceeded sounds of singing and shouts of 
laughter and merriment. The wall around the temple was low and dilapidated, 
and allowed a good view of what was going on inside; so Liu stooped down 
and peeped over. He saw some ten or a dozen young men and girls sitting at 
a table together and eating from various dishes, and among them sat his own 
wife, laughing and talking like the rest. Lost in amazement, he remained for 
some time reflecting that she ought not to be where she was, and that he could 
not possibly leave her there, until at last he made up his mind to see what it 
all meant. But the temple door was locked and he could not get in; so he 
shied a stone among the party, and hit the basin used for washing the cups, 
breaking it into a thousand pieces and scattering them in all directions. In a 
moment the scene vanished ; and Liu, jumping over the wall with his servants, 
went into the temple, but discovered no trace of anyone, although the door 
remained locked as before. Still more astonished than ever, he hurried home, 
and when he arrived he found his wife in bed. Hearing him come in she sat 
up, and they passed a few conventional remarks. Then his wife said, ‘I have 
just been dreaming that I was at a temple with ten or a dozen persons, all 
strangers to me, and that we were feasting in the courtyard, when suddenly 
someone from the outside threw a stone and smashed up the things on the 
table, at which I woke.’ Then Liu told his story—an instance of A. dreaming 
she goes somewhere and B. meeting her there. 


This story has been imitated in the Méng yulu, a well-known 
work on dreams. There the wife is discovered at table with a 
number of men, who insist on her singing song after song until the 
poor woman is quite exhausted. Then the husband, in a rage, flings 
one stone which knocks over the leader of the party, and another 
which hits his wife on the temple. Everything immediately vanishes, 


* Class 3 is described by Mr. Myers (op. cit. i. pp. 419-421) as ‘ reciprocal dreams.’ 
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and the husband returns home, to find his wife in bed with a head- 
ache ; and on questioning her he learns that she has had a dream 
with incidents precisely the same as those of which he had been an 
eyewitness. 

As an illustration of Class 2 above we have the following story: 


In a.p. 809 Yiian Wei-chih, of Honan, was a travelling censor. Some ten 
days after he had gone off on official business, I and an elder brother, together 
with a friend, made a trip to Ch’ii-chiang, and stayed at the Buddhist monastery 
there. We wandered all over the building, going in and out of the monks’ cells; 
and when evening came on we betook ourselves to the cell set apart for our 
friend and his devotional exercises. We brought out our wine, and were | 
enjoying ourselves thoroughly, when my brother, who had for some time been 
holding back his wine-cup said, ‘Just now Yiian Wei-chih must be at Liang- 
chou.’ So we scribbled the accompanying stanza on the wall of the cell: 


‘ If spring comes and finds us aimless, 
the spring brings us grief. 
Drunken we pluck a spray of flowers, 
for use in the wine-game of forfeits. 
Suddenly our thoughts fly to the absent one, 
far, far away, 
And we calculate stage by stage that 
he has now arrived at Liang-chou.’ 


Some ten days or more after these events an official arrived from Liang- 
chou, bringing a letter from Yiian Wei-chih, to which the latter had added this 
postscript in verse :— 

‘I dreamed of you, my brothers, 
as on a visit to Ch’ii-chiang, 
And I saw you roaming about 
in the Tz’t-én monastery. 
I ordered my servants to 
have my horse got ready, 
But waked to find myself 
still in Liang-chou.’ 


The date of this dream, the 21st of the moon, coincided with the very day of 
our visit to the temple, when the stanza was written on the wall. Is not this 
a case in which B. does something and A. dreams of it ? 


Class 3 is illustrated by the following story : 


About a.p. 795 two friends, named Tou and Wei, were on their travels 
together. One night Tou dreamed that he visited a certain shrine, and there saw 
-@ tall black witch, dressed in a green skirt with a white jacket, who came forward 
to meet him with a bow, and begged to be allowed to intercede for him with 
the spirits. Tou was rather taken off his guard, and allowed the woman to do 
so, her name, as he found on inquiry, being Madam Chao. Then he woke and 
told his dream to Wei. Next day they reached the shrine in question, and 
there he beheld a witch the very counterpart of the one he had seen in his 
dream. ‘This is the fulfilment,’ said he to Wei, and, turning to his servant, 
ordered him to give the woman three strings of cash. The witch clapped her 
hands and laughed, and cried out to her friends, ‘ This is just what I saw in my 
dream.’ Wei asked what she meant; to which she replied, ‘Last night I 
dreamed that two gentlemen came from the east, and that the shorter one, with 
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a beard, gave me three strings of,,pash, to intercede for him with the spirits. 
This morning I told my dream to everybody, and now it has come true.’ Tou 
then inquired her name, which turned out to be Chao. From beginning to end 
every feature of the two dreams fitted like two halves of a tally—surely an 
instance of two persons mixed up in the same dream. 


The 7’ ai-p’ing-kuang-chi is in many senses a wonderful work. 
It is a large encyclopedia of miscellaneous literature, which was 
actually cut on blocks for printing so far back as a.D. 981, thus 
running the Confucian Canon very close as an early-printed book. 
The copy in the Cambridge Library is an edition of 1566; and in 
the section devoted to visions, &c., there are no fewer than 170 
examples of historical and well-authenticated dreams. Besides 
these, there are numerous stories of apparitions, spiritual mani- 
festations of various kinds, cases of resurrection from the dead, of 
bilocation, of animism, &c., &c., the authenticity of which, in the 
face of their almost classical antiquity, an ordinary Chinaman would 
scarcely venture to question. 

The following is a short example of an historical dream : 


Before the Emperor Wén Ti, of the Sui Dynasty, a.p. 589-618, came to the 
throne he often travelled about by boat for amusement. One night he dreamed 
that he had no left hand, and awaked with a feeling of disgust. Going ashore, 
he came to a poor wayside shrine, where there was an old Buddhist priest, to 
whom he told his dream. ‘He who has no left hand,’ cried the priest, rising 
up and congratulating him, ‘ must act single-handed, and will some day be the 
Son of Heaven.’ By-and-by, when this interpretation was fulfilled, the Emperor 
built upon the spot the Temple of Joyous Omen, which may be seen some ten 
miles from Wu-ch’ang. 


That the great scholar Chu Hsi, a.p. 1130-1200, to whose 
erudition we owe the modern interpretation of the Confucian 
Canon, believed dreams to be simple phenomena, brought about by 
natural causes, is beyond all doubt. Even if he had felt any inward 
bias towards a supernatural belief, as a loyal Confucianist he would 
have kept such feelings to himself. It is not, however, easy to 
understand the steps by which he reached his conclusion, exegesis 
of obscure or corrupt texts being more in his line than independent 
scientific investigation. For instance: 


Conditions of waking and sleeping are for the mind conditions of energy 
and repose respectively. States of thought and the absence of thought are 
conditions of energy and repose, respectively, within the above conditiom of 
energy of the mind; and states of dreaming and not dreaming are conditions. of 
energy and repose, respectively, within the above condition of repose of the 
mind. The waking condition, however, appertains to the positive or male 
principle, sleep to the negative or female principle; the waking condition is 
subtile, sleep is gross; the waking condition is under guidance, sleep is not ; 
therefore it is during the quiescent condition of sleep that we are influenced, 
though we must be awake to tell of it. 


A writer under the Mongol Dynasty, a.p. 1260-1368, who called 
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himself ‘ Grandfather Patience,’ put his views in a somewhat clearer 
light : 


Dreams occur while a man is lying down asleep. Those who may be sitting 
by are not aware that anything extraordinary is taking place. The ears, eyes, 
mouth, nose, hands, and feet of the dreamer remain precisely as usual. His 
soul may fly abroad on wings like an angel, or may appear in full-dress at court ; 
palaces, carriages, horses, women playing or dancing, may rise around him, and 
his glory and pleasure may be unlimited; but when he wakes to consciousness not 
a shred of his vision is left, and he laughs at the absurdity of the whole thing. 
The fact is simply this, that the mind is overstrained. 


Much poetry has been inspired by dreams. Sometimes it is a 
narrative piece, such as that in which the sleeper dreams that he is 
a fish, and describes all the delights of fish life, saddened, however, 
by the agony of the hook. Sometimes it is a light lyric, such as 
the following, by Chang Pi (tenth century a.p.) : 


After parting, dreams possessed me, 
And I wandered you know where, 
And we sat in the verandah, 
And you sang the sweet old air. 
Then I woke, with no one near me, 
Save the moon still shining on, 
And lighting up dead petals 
Which like you have passed and gone. 


Or this psychological effort by Wang Ssii-jen of the fifteenth century : 


I dreamed that I longed to be home, as of yore. 

I went, and I joined in the circle once more. 

I heard with distinctness each word that was said ; 
Then I waked from my sleep, and the vision had fled. 


If you say that I wasn’t the I of my dream, 

Then someone else went to my house, it would seem ; 
But if you admit I was I, then I say, 

IfI really went thither, why didn’t I stay ? 


I was I, wasn’t I, or wasn’t II?... 
The sparrows are cheeping the dawn in the sky. 


We may conclude with an instance of bilocation which seems to 
be as well authenticated as, and possibly more curious than, some 
of the stories given in Mr. Myers’s work.’ It was recorded by 
Ch’én Yiian-yu, a scholar of the ninth century: 


In a.p. 692 a man named Chang I was holding an official post at Héng- 
chou. He was by nature reserved, and had few friends. He had no sons, and 
of two daughters the elder had died in infancy, while the younger, named 
Ch’ien-niang, was an exceedingly beautiful girl. Then there was a sister’s son, 
named Wang Chou, who hailed from T’ai-yiian, a clever and handsome young 
fellow, much esteemed by his uncle. In fact Chang used often to say that 
Ch’ien-niang was to be his nephew’s wife ;° and when they grew up the two 





5 Op. cit. i. pp. 230, 251, 263, 276. 
* Marriage between cousins is tolerated, but not approved, in China, so long as the 
surnames of the bride and bridegroom are not the same. 
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young people really fell in love with one another, though this passed unnoticed 
in the family. By-and-by an official colleague asked for her in marriage, and 
Chang gave his consent. At this the two lovers were in despair, and Wang 
forthwith pretended that his interests required his presence at the capital.’ An 
attempt was made to keep him, but in vain; so after being well supplied with 
everything necessary he bade a mournful adieu and stepped on board his boat. 
By sunset he was already at anchor some leagues away; but at midnight he 
‘was still unable to sleep, when suddenly he heard sounds of someone running 
hurriedly along the bank, until the footsteps reached his boat. Calling out, he 
found that it was Ch’ien-niang, who had come alone and barefoot. Overcome 
with joy, he seized her hand and asked what it all meant ; to which she replied, 
«A sense of your deep love for me has forced me to this pass. I know that 
your feelings will never change. I make this sacrifice of myself to you, and 
that is why I kave run away and come hither.’ Delighted beyond all hope, 
Wang concealed her on the boat and set off, travelling day and night with all 
speed until, a month or two later, he arrived at his destination. Five years 
came and went, during which two boys were born to them, without any news 
of Chang I. Ch’ien-niang began to long to see her parents again, and with 
tears in her eyes said to Wang Chou, ‘ In days gone by, five years ago, I could 
not resist, but cast aside my duty for your sake. I would now see if any of my 
people are still among the living. Wang pitied her and said, ‘ Don’t cry; you 
shall go;’ and very soon they all set out to return to Héng-chou. On arrival 
Wang went ahead by himself to his uncle’s house to make his peace; but the 
uncle said, ‘Ch’ien-niang is lying ill in the women’s apartments. Why these 
lies?’ ‘TI have just left her on board the boat,’ replied Wang; whereupon his 
uncle was astounded, and hurriedly sent off a messenger, who found that she really 
was there. Moreover, she joyously inquired from the messenger if her father was 
quite well; at all of which the messenger was greatly astonished and hurried off 
to tell his master. When the girl in the women’s apartments heard what had 
happened, she arose rejoicingly and dressed herself up, smiling, but never 
uttering a word, and went forth to meet the newcomer. The two girls fell into 
each other's arms; and in a moment coalesced, so that there was only a single 
body left, dressed, however, in duplicate sets of clothes. The family hushed the 
affair up as being uncanny ; but still it came to the ears of various relatives. 


HERBERT A. GILES. 


* T’ai-yiian, known as Pe-king (= northern capital) under the T’ang Dynasty. 





JESCHYLUS AND SHAKESPEARE 


Tue programme of the Annual Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-on- 
Avon, recently issued by the Governors of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, has for its leading feature the presentation of an English 
version of the Oresteia of Aischylus, in close conjunction with Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet, King Lear, Richard II., and The Tempest. The 
experiment is a deeply interesting one, and the attempt to illustrate 
Shakespeare’s art by bringing it into comparison on the stage with 
the dramatic masterpieces of other times and other lands will be 
followed with close attention, and.may lead to important develop- 
ments. For the first essay in this kind, no better choice could have 
been made than the great trilogy of the first Athenian dramatist 
whose work has come down to us otherwise than in fragments. 

éschylus, the son of Euphorion, was born in 525 B.c., at Eleusis, 
of a family of the old nobility. His boyhood witnessed the downfall 
of the tyranny of the Peisistratids and the establishment of the en- 
larged democracy of Cleisthenes. His opening manhood was cast in 
the heroic days of the great struggle against the Persian hosts for the 
liberty of Greece, of which struggle Athens was the protagonist. He 
himself fought at Marathon in 490, and served in person in all the 
great battles of the second Persian invasion, Artemisium, Salamis, 
Plata, of the second of which he has left a magnificent description 
in the tragedy of the Persea. His riper years were contemporaneous 
with the extension of the democratic principle by the reforms of 
Pericles, by which the balance of power was transferred from the 
oligarchic families to the new democracy of the whole Athenian 
people. In more than one respect, therefore, his life experience pre- 
sents analogies to that of Shakespeare, whose first twenty-four years 
coincide with the great struggle against Rome and Spain which 
culminates in the defeat of the Armada in 1588; while the latter half 
of his life witnesses the beginnings of that reaction against the power 
of the Crown which was to issue in the Great Rebellion. 

The formative years of both poets, therefore, are lived in a period 
when national feeling has been raised to its highest power by a struggle 
in which the national existence itself is at stake; and the reflection of 
that struggle is seen not only in the general quickening of thought 
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and imagination peculiar to such periods, but more specifically in the 
white heat of patriotic feeling which glows and flashes through their 
dramas. Take, for instance, the passage in the Eumenides of Aischylus 
in which the Chorus of Furies, overcome by the persuasion of Athene, 
consent to lay aside their wrath and to become patron goddesses of 
the Attic land (Zum. 862 sqq.) : 


Ch. What chant dost bid me raise to greet the land ? 
Ath. Such as aspires towards a victory 
Unrued by any: chants from breast of earth, 
From wave, from sky; and let the wild wind’s breath 
Pass with soft sunlight o’er the lap of land,— 
Strong wax the fruits of earth, fair teem the kine, 
Unfailing, for my town’s prosperity, 
And constant be the growth of mortal seed. 
But more and more root out the impious, 
For as a gardener fosters what he sows, 
So foster I this race, whom righteousness 
Doth fend from sorrow. Such the proffered boon. 
But I—if wars must be, and their loud clash 
And carnage—for my town will ne'er endure 
That aught but victory shall crown her fame. 
Ch. Lo, I accept it: at her very side 
Doth Pallas bid me dwell: 
I will not wrong the city of her pride, 
Which even Almighty Zeus and Ares hold 
Heaven’s earthly citadel, 
Loved home of Grecian Gods, the young, the old, 
The sanctuary divine, 
The shield of every shrine! 
For Athens I say forth a gracious prophecy, 
The glory of the sunlight and the skies 
Shall bid from earth arise, 
Warm wavelets of new life and glad prosperity.’ 


How close does the feeling of this passage come to the soliloquy 
of John of Gaunt in Shakespeare’s Richard IT. (II. i. 40 sqq.) : 


This royal throne of kings, this scepter’d isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise, 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall 

Or as a moat defensive to a house 

Against the envy of less happier lands, 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England. 


This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world. 


Again, both poets live in a time when democracy—in neither case 


1 From the translation by Mr. E. D. Morshead, M.A. 
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such a democracy as we to-day understand by the term, but a 
democracy in which political power shall be vested in what, for lack 
of a better word, we may call the middle class—is winning its way, 
step by step, against oligarchical privilege or royal prerogative. 
Aischylus, the man of action, the man who has fought side by side 
with his less nobly born fellow citizens, and thereby learnt the supreme 
lesson of human comradeship and brotherhood as underlying all dis- 
tinctions of rank and class, is perhaps more in sympathy with the 
movement than Shakespeare, the man of quiet thought and of delicate 
and refined imagination. Yet in Aischylus there is again and again 
the warning against the unbridled wilfulness of popular rule, such as _ 
breathes in the following passage (Eum. 666) : 


Therefore, O citizens, I bid ye bow 

In awe to this command, Let no man live 
Uncurbed by law nor curbed by tyranny, 
Nor banish ye the monarchy of Awe 
Beyond the walls; untouched by fear divine 
No man doth justice in the world of men. 
Therefore in purity and holy dread 

Stand and revere. ... 


And it is to preserve this sense of awe and reverence that in the 
Eumenides he pleads for the preservation of the ancient, sacred, incor- 
ruptible court of the Areopagus threatened by the reforms of Pericles. 
On the other hand, while Shakespeare’s sympathies are strongly 
enlisted on the side of the strength and refinement of the aristocratic 
character, no less strong is his condemnation of irresponsible despotism 
in the person of Richard II. or Macbeth, and even the clamorous 
shifting mob of Cortolanus is introduced with the touch of sympathy 
and understanding— 


The gods know I speak this in hunger for bread, not in thirst for revenge. 


But the times of Aischylus and Shakespeare are not only times of 
national struggle and democratic development ; they present a deeper 
likeness in that each is a time when old moral and religious conceptions 
are breaking up, and the new conceptions which are to take their 
place are not yet formulated. As Mr. Haigh has well said in his 
Tragic Drama of the Greeks : 


The sixth century, in which Aschylus passed his early years, was one of 
great stir and movement in matters of religion and speculation. The old 
theogonies of Homer and Hesiod, with their primitive morality and simple 
conception of the gods, had long since failed to satisfy the higher minds among 
the nation. Theprevalence of deeper aspirations and a more searching curiosity 
is proved by many symptoms. Associations such as the Orphic societies and 
the Pythagorean brotherhoods, with their ascetic rules of life and their doctrines 
of immortality, began about this time to acquire their wide-spread popularity. 
The mysticism of Pherecydes, the pantheistic dreams of Xenophanes, and the 
cosmic speculations of Thales and Anaximander, are equally typical of the new 
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spirit of the age. All these various tendencies, philosophical and religious, 
must have had their influence in forming the opinions of A’schylus (p. 86). 


And just as in the youth of Aschylus the old Grecian polytheisms 
were breaking up, so Shakespeare’s boyhood was contemporaneous 
with England’s final rejection of the great medieval system of 
Christianity, while the reformed Christianity was still seeking its 
adequate expression and final form. 

A dramatic genius born in such a time will use the old forms, the 
old beliefs, but in using he will transform them, make them vehicles 
for the deeper thought which is struggling to utter itself, symbols of 
the new conception of the universe which is dimly revealing itself 
to him. 

Thus, in the Oresteia Zischylus takes the old story of the house of 
Agamemnon, the conception of the relentless Fate which in each 
generation brings upon its members the pollution of kindred blood, 
which causes Atreus to set before his brother Thyestes the banquet of 
his slain children’s flesh, which compels Agamemnon, the son of 
Atreus, to sacrifice his daughter Iphigeneia to Artemis that the fleet 
Troyward-bound may no more be hindered by adverse winds, and 
thereby stirs Clytemnestra his wife to such deadly hate that she gives 
herself in lawless love to Agisthus, son of Thyestes, and by his aid 
murders her husband even in the hour of his triumphant home-coming ; 
the Fate that drives Orestes, her son, to avenge his father’s murder by 
the shedding of his mother’s blood, and then delivers him in turn to the 
Furies, which, with relentless vengeance, pursue the matricide. That 
conception of a mysterious inexplicable Fate Aischylus takes, and with 
it the kindred conception of the envy of heaven against over-great 
prosperity, but in using he refines and moralises them. 

In the Oresteia there is, from the opening speech of the watcher 
for the beacon fire which is to tell of Ilium’s fall, the sense of doom 
over the house, which recurs again and again in the musing of the 
Chorus of Argive elders. The very name given to Helen at her birth 
has foretold, with divine prescience, the woes of which she is destined 
to be the spring (Agam. 664): érévavus, EXavdpos, éXémrrons. 


Say from whose lips the presage fell ? 
Who read the future all too well, 

And named her, in her natal hour, 

Helen, the bride with war for dower ? 
*T was one of the Invisible 

Guiding his tongue with prescient power. 
On fleet, and host, and citadel, 

War, sprung from her, and death did lour, 
When from the bride-bed’s fine spun veil, 
She to the Zephyr set her sail. 


To pédrov HEer. What will be, will be (Agam. 1211). 
But the Fate, as Aischylus conceives of it, is no blind force of 
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whose working no account can be given. It is not prosperity merely 
as prosperity that wakes the wrath of heaven, but prosperity as the 
parent of overweening (Agam. 735)— 
Not bliss nor wealth it is, but impious deed, 
From which that aftergrowth of ill doth rise! 
Woe springs from wrong, the plant is like the seed— 
While Right, in honour’s house, doth its own likeness breed. 
Some past impiety, some gray old crime, 
Breeds the young curse, that wantons in our ill. 
Early or late, when haps th’ appointed time, 
And out of light brings power of darkness still 
A master-fiend, a foe, unseen, invincible. 


It is retribution for past sin that avenges itself by calling forth new . 
impulse to sinning, and so visits the sins of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third generation. It is, in its ancient form, the 
doctrine of heredity (Cho. 413) : 


Her children’s soul is wolfish, born from hers, 
And softens not by prayers. 


But, however the retribution work, it is informed by a moral purpose, 
a purpose of discipline, of reformation, of reforging of character on 
the anvil of suffering (Agam. 170) : 
He hath ruled 
Men shall learn wisdom, by affliction schooled. 
In visions of the night, like dropping rain, 
Descend the many memories of pain 
Before the spirit’s sight : through tears and dole 
Comes wisdom o'er the unwilling soul, 
A boon, I wot, of all Divinity 
That holds its sacred throne in strength, above the sky. 
So, though the weak and wicked man is mastered by his Fate, it is 
essentially his own wrong-doing which has waked the curse anew, 
which else had slumbered. And when the strong man comes who 
dares at the divine command to defy Fate, he faces and breaks it as 
Orestes does. He does his duty with open eyes, knowing that the 
Fate will fall. He takes into his heart the counsel and warning of 
Apollo (Zum. 75 sq.) : 
For they shall hunt thee through the mainland wide, 
Where’er throughout the tract of travelled earth 
Thy foot may roam, and o’er and o’er the seas 
And island homes of men. Faint not nor fail 


Too soon and timidly within thy breast 
Shepherding thoughts forlorn of this thy toil. 


He faces the utmost that the Furies can do to him, and by enduring 
frees himself and all his house from the ancestral curse. 

Not otherwise does Shakespeare in Hamlet, in Lear, and in Macbeth 
give us the sense of a brooding Fate by which the movement of events 
is guided to its destined end; but it is the treachery of Claudius, the 
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arrogant selfishness of Lear, the ambition of Macbeth and his more 
guilty mate, that sets that Fate in motion. With Shakespeare, too, 
the Retribution has a moral purpose. The soliloquy of Lear 
(IIL. ii. 28)— 

Poor naked wretches, whereso’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 

Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you 

From seasons such as these? Oh, I have ta’en 

Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to them 

And show the heavens more just— 


what is it but a dramatic commentary on Aischylus’s great principle ; 
7a0n wabos 2 
And with Shakespeare, too, 


Men at some time are masters of their fates. 


This sense of an overpowering destiny both poets express in the forms 
and symbols of their time: Aischylus by the concrete presentation 
of the Furies; Shakespeare by the ghost in Hamlet, by the witches 
and Hecate in Macbeth. But in both the scenes of terror and pity 
are not the scenes in which the concrete machinery of the super- 
natural is introduced. In Aischylus the Eumenides leave us half 
convinced. The scene which stirs our deepest souls is the scene in 
which Cassandra—the seer to whom past, present, and future are alike 
revealed—in notes of rising horror utters the crimes which have stained 
the house of Atreus, and the crimes that are still to come. In Hamlet 
it is not the ghost scene which chills our blood, but the great soliloquies 
of Hamlet himself, the guilty King’s fruitless prayer, the tragedy of 
Ophelia’s madness and death. In Macbeth it is not the witch scenes 
which wring our inmost hearts, but the despairing cry of Lady Mac- 
beth— 


Here’s the smell of the blood still: all the perfumes of Arabia will not 
sweeten this little hand! 


or Macheth’s 
Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


For though they use the symbols of their time, Shakespeare and 
Aischylus alike are conscious that they are but symbols, that behind 
all the forms by which men strive to grasp the forces which mould 
and fashion the life of man, there is the infinite Unknown. 

Transition periods in which old forms have proved inadequate to 
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hold so much of the Infinite as men are able to grasp, while the new 
form which shall seem adequate to present apprehension has not yet 
been shaped, have this peculiar property, that they leave the highest 
minds face to face with the Infinity of the Infinite and compel them to 
acknowledge it as the Unknown. 

In Aischylus this sense of a greater power behind the powers 
symbolised by current conceptions is constantly recurring. Zeus 
stands to him as the symbol of that greater power, but it is another 
Zeus than the Zeus of the popular mythology (Agam. 155) : 

Zeus, if to the unknown 


That name of many names seem good— 
Zeus, upon thee I call ; 


and, again (Agam. 1461) : 


Ah, woe, ah, Zeus! from Zeus all things befall— 
Zeus the high cause and finisher of all ! 

Lord of our mortal state, by him are willed 
All things, by him fulfilled! 


But of the gods in the ordinary conception of them it is true that 


Fate ordained of old 
Holdeth the will of gods constrained, controlled, 


and the whole play of the Humenides turns on the fact that the dire 
sisters are not subject to the command of the gods above, but must 
be bent by persuasion to their will, if bent at all. 

Similarly, Shakespeare in Hamlet will not, as Dante would have 
done, allow his ghost to reveal the secrets of his prison house, and 
in Hamlet’s soliloquy the world beyond the grave, clearly mapped out 
into distinct regions by the popular theology, is but 


The undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns, 


and the soul behind the phenomena of life shall not be more closely 
defined than this : 


There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 


Victor Hugo, himself the child of a transition age, himself exhibiting 
this same quality of the sense of mystery, has summed it up in one 
word—‘ l’Infini "—and adds : ‘Cela, c’est l’inconnu, cela, c’est l’infini, 
Si Corneille avait “‘cela”’ il serait l’égal d’Eschyle. Si Milton avait 
* cela”’ il serait Pégal d’Homére. Si Moliére avait “cela” il serait 
Pégal de Shakespeare.’ 

It is this haunting sense of something vaster, more universal, more 
all-pervading than thought can grasp or human language express, of 
an unknown ocean of power and purpose encompassing and enfolding 
the power and the purpose which we can apprehend, which marks the 
supreme genius of the age of transition, which gives to the works of 
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such a genius their eternally stimulating power. It is this which 
forms the essential likeness in diversity of Aischylus and Shakespeare. 
For the diversity is obvious. There is first of all the presence in 
the Attic drama of the Chorus which enables the dramatist to com- 
ment on the action of the play and the characters of the persons 
represented without putting his comment into the mouth of one of 
his dramatis persone, the Chorus which gives him the unique advan- 
tage of being able to tell all the antecedent events which are necessary 
to the understanding of the plot without having recourse to the 
unnatural expedient of making his characters relate to one another 
what the hearer already knows. The existence of the Chorus is, as it 
were, an accidental result of the origin of Greek tragedy. It is none 
the less an auxiliary which adds immensely to the power of the 
dramatist. But, besides the Chorus, Aischylus has in the simplicity 
of his construction a second advantage, no less important in its 
bearing on the clearness with which his leading ideas are expressed. 
The Aéschylean drama is like a noble bas-relief in which every figure 
stands out alone, clear cut and sharply defined. The Shakespearean 
drama is like a pre-Raphaelite picture in which not only is the canvas 
crowded with characters, some sharply outlined, others half hidden in 
the background or obscured in the shadow, but every detail of each 
is drawn with minute and careful observation; and tae miracle of 
Shakespeare’s genius is that on this crowded canvas every detail 
tells. Or, to vary the metaphor, the work of Aischylus is like the 
architecture of a Doric temple in which all is subordinated to clear- 
ness of the great architectonic lines, and the great architectonic lines 
strike the eye at the first glance; Shakespeare’s work is like the 
architecture of a Gothic cathedral, in which the architectonic lines are 
hidden and overwhelmed by the mass of detail, until you find the right 
standpoint from which the whole falls into a harmony more rich, 
more inspiring for the very wealth of detail which seemed at first 
sight to mar it; and the wonder of Shakespeare’s art is that it inevi- 
tably sets us, if we have eyes to see, at that right point of view. 
Aischylus gives us the awful onward movement and- pressure of 
a relentless purpose by excluding from the stage all that has not a 
visible bearing on that movement—he isolates before he can express. 
Shakespeare gives us the sense of the Infinite, not as isolated from, 
but as permeating the Finite, taking up into itself the trivialities of 
life—the pomposity of Polonius, the peasant humour of the grave- 
digger, the foppishness of Osric, no less than the struggle in Hamlet’s 
soul, or the remorse and fear that torture the heart of the guilty king. 
In one point of construction they are alike. Shakespeare, like the 
Greeks, ends his plays, not with the crash of catastrophe, but, even 
in Hamlet and Macbeth, with a slight continuation of the action which 
links the eddying of the play to the vast flow of the river of con- 
tinuous life. As Professor Murray tersely puts it in his Ancient Greek 
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Titerature : ‘ Shakespeare was with the Greeks. He ends his tragedies 
by quiet scenes among minor characters and his sonnets with a calm 
generalising couplet. We end our plays with a point and our sonnets 
with the weightiest line.’ 

Pity that this delicate touch of Shakespeare’s art should be so 
universally obscured in the acting editions of the modern Shake- 
spearean stage. 

And this gentle ending is the symbol of a deeper likeness. As the 
close of the Oresteia speaks of peace and redemption, so the great plays 
of Shakespeare’s later period—The Tempest, Cymbeline, The Winter’s 
Tale—are dramas of reconciliation and forgiveness. In Shakespeare we | 
can trace, as Professor Dowden has so admirably traced, the evolu- 
tion of the poet’s mind, and discern how it comes as the result of 
long experience of life to this calm and peace-bearing interpretation 
of life’s mystery. In Aischylus we have not the material for a similar 
study ; but we can hardly doubt that in the one as in the other the 
conclusion that the last word of the mysterious purpose which rules 
our life is the word of reconciliation, was the fruit of spiritual insight 
made clear, and mellow, and strong by the experience of spiritual 
conflict. A likeness closely akin to this is the sympathy of either 
poet with the more repulsive as well as with the more attractive of 
his characters. Both understand all that can be pleaded for the 
worst actions of men. In Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice the wrongs, 
the intolerable wrongs, of Shylock are finely and sympathetically 
represented as the mainspring of his meditated revenge. In the 
Oresteia the pleading of the mother’s heart for vengeance for her 
murdered child is so emphasised that even as we shudder we under- 
stand. 

Mr. Churton Collins has admirably brought out in his recent book 
of Studies in Shakespeare the close likeness of Clytemnestra to Lady 
Macbeth, of the 


yuvaxds avdpoBovdov eArifoy xéap 


to her who cries to her shrinking lord— 


But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And we'll not fail ; 


and to whom he answers : 


Bring forth men-children only ; 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. 


To labour the point after so distinguished a critic would be some- 
thing more than superfluous ; but it may be permitted to dwell for a 
moment on what has been well called the bisexual power of the great 
poets, the man’s understanding of the woman’s heart, extreme in evil 
as supreme in good. Alike in Clytemnestra and in Lady Macbeth, 
the restlessness, the craft, the cruelty are painted with unflinching 
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hand, and yet in both there is the touch of the woman’s natural pity, 
and shrinking from the deed of blood even when she herself has set 
her hand to it. 

For me ’tis all-sufficient meed, 

Tho’ little wealth or power were won, 

So I can say, ’7is past and done. 

The bloody lust and murderous, 

The inborn frenzy of our house, 

Is ended by my deed. (Agam. 1551.) 


Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done ’t. (Macbeth, II. ii. 18.) 


The close juxtaposition on the stage of these two writers, so 
diverse, so similar, both so strangely modern in their dealing with the 
great problems of life and duty, of Fate and ordinance divine, will 
doubtless reveal to us many new contrasts and new analogies. 

There could be no more fitting or more legitimate use for the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre which Stratford-on-Avon owes to the 
wise and generous initiative of the late Charles Edward Flower. 


R. 8S. pE Courcy LaFFan. 





NAVAL EXPENDITURE AND NAVAL 
STRENGTH 


OF all subjects of imperial importance the most abiding interest 
attaches to the navy. And two things with regard to the navy force 
themselves with special urgenty at the present time on the minds of 
all who are really in the habit of thinking imperially. One is the 
enormous height to which naval expenditure in this country has now 
reached. The other is the problem of discovering a sure test by 
which we may satisfy ourselves whether all this expenditure is really 
justified or not. Nearly three years ago, in an article contributed to 
this Review at the time of what was known as the Mediterranean 
scare, I endeavoured to put together some part of the information 
available to, but not easily accessible by, the public on these two 
points. But the figures of 1901 are already out of date. I purpose 
now, not indeed to continue, or correct, or bring up to date the 
comparative statements of the former article, but to approach anew 
the consideration of the naval question in its two leading aspects— 
the financial, and what for want of a better term I will call the 
political aspect. We.have to realise how much we are spending and 
have spent, and how much more we may be committing ourselves to 
in the future. We have also to consider what the true standard of 
our naval strength ought to be, and that, as everybody now admits, 
is essentially a political question. 

The expenditure on the navy is large and growing, but it is only 
one element in a continually increasing total. If we were saving 
in other directions we might more easily acquiesce in our naval 
budgets, but in considering whether we can afford even our present 
naval expenditure we must have regard to our liabilities in other 
directions. Ten years ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer framed 
his budget on an estimated total expenditure of nearly 94,000,000/. 
The corresponding figure this year, Lord Welby estimates, will 
probably be 144,000,000/. The Army Estimates, which ten years 
ago stood at about 18,000,000/., are now close on 29,000,000/. The 
Navy Estimates have risen from 17,000,000/. to about 37,000,000/. ; 
the Civil Service and Revenue Estimates from about 32,000,000/. 
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to about 47,000,000/. It will be seen that by far the largest increase 
has taken place in the expenditure on the navy. The figures I have 
given are for estimated as distinguished from actual expenditure, 
and for net as distinguished from gross estimates. In ten years the 
annual expenditure of the nation thus measured has increased by, 
say, fifty millions, and of this sum not less than twenty millions falls 
to the share of the navy. 

But these figures do not tell the whole tale of naval expenditure. 
We have now what may be described as two naval budgets—one 
contained in the ordinary estimates for the year, the other in the 
Naval Works Act for the time being. The real expenditure on the 
navy for the financial year about to begin may be stated thus : 

£ 
Gross estimate (including appropriations in aid) - 88,827,838 
Expenditure for naval service provided in Civil Service 
and other estimates . . ‘ e . ‘ ° 335,010 
Anticipated expenditure on naval works provided for 
by:loan (Naval Works Act) . i ‘ a - 5,000,000 
£48,662,848 


From this sum should be deducted the amount of the annuities falling 
due in payment of interest and sinking fund for loans made in previous 
years—viz. 634,238). The balance—viz. 43,028,610/.—is the true 
naval expenditure of the coming year, The whole of this vast sum, 
less contributions from India and the colonies to the extent of 
431,400/., falls on the resources of the United Kingdom. The 
outside Empire will this year contribute as nearly as possible 1 per 
cent. of the cost of the Imperial Navy. The true aggregate expendi- 
ture of 1894-5, calculated in the same way, would be as nearly as 
possible 18,600,000/., and the real increase in actual expenditure 
would be about twenty-four millions and a half, 

It is imperative that the country should realise the true aggregate 
of its naval expenditure and the rapid rate of its increase. But 
this necessary financial review would be incomplete if we did not 
emphasise once more the peculiar feature of naval expenditure which 
makes its increase so serious a matter for the future. You might 
conceivably call a halt in the civil or military expenditure of the 
nation by merely continuing without increasing the existing scale. 
There is no dominant item in that expenditure, as there is in the vote 
for the navy, automatically entailing future, though it may be distant, 
increases. The increase of the expenditure on what is called new 
construction—the making of new vessels of all kinds—involves an 
early increase in the number of men and in the total of the votes 
for pay and victualling, and a later but equally certain increase in 
the pension votes and other votes. Inthe last decade the estimate for 
new construction has risen steadily and rapidly from four and a half 
to more than eleven millions. If we reselve not to increase, but only 
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to maintain, the provision for new construction, we shall not stop 
the automatic increase of the Naval Estimates. The other votes 
will grow in spite of ourselves. I admit that new schemes with 
respect to personnel may probably make the ultimate increase less 
serious than it would otherwise have been. But the fact remains 
that the rate at which we have been adding new ships to the navy 
necessitates a gross expenditure the full extent of which will not 
be apparent for many years. 

It is not surprising that the First Lord of the Admiralty should 
have felt it necessary to offer some justification of this stupendous 
outlay. Usually the naval demands of the year have been laid before 
Parliament without any explanation beyond the statement that they 
were deemed necessary by the responsible advisers of the Crown. 
This year the First Lord’s statement contains the following 
sentences : 

The Board of Admiralty are well aware that the charge they are asking 
Parliament to sanction is a heavy one, but Parliament must remember how heavy 
is the responsibility cast by it on the Board of providing the country with a 
navy strong enough to sustain a struggle with the navies of any two Powers, 
and also strong enough to ensure reasonable security to its vast sea-borne trade 
and to the food supply of the people. 





These are remarkable words. There seems to me to lurk in the 
last lines some confusion of expression, if not of thought. I can 
hardly think that the First Lord meant to say that the navy must 
be strong enough to beat any two hostile navies and, over and above 
all that, to provide a defence for sea-borne trade and food supplies. 
The intention of the writer, I imagine, was to define the standard of 
strength and also to state one of the important objects for which a 
navy should exist. It is by being strong enough to defeat hostile 
navies that our navy will defend trade and protect food supplies. 
But it is probable that those who are interested -in trade and food 
supplies cherish the belief that in time of war our navy, or part of it, 
will be told off for the special protection of the mercantile marine at 
sea by convoys, or by policing of trade routes or otherwise. The first 
object of our navy in time of war, it has been again and again 
declared, will be to obtain command of the sea by the destruction 
of the enemy’s fleets. No minor purpose will be suffered to interfere 
with that dominating one. We should not divert strength into 
attacks on foreign commerce, and foreign navies, it may be supposed, 
would find it equally necessary to follow the same policy. The idea 
of making the destruction of commerce a prime object in naval 
warfare is condemned by Captain Mahan as a delusion : 


Especially is it misleading [he says] when the nation against whom it is to 
be directed possesses, as Great Britain did and does, the two requisites of a 
strong sea power—a widespread healthy commerce and a powerful navy. 
Where the revenues and industries of a country can be concentrated into a few 
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treasure-ships, like the flota of Spanish galleons, the sinews of war may perhaps 
be cut by a stroke; but when its wealth is contained in thousands of coming 
and going ships, when the roots of the system spread wide and far and strike 
deep, it can stand many a cruel shock and lose many a goodly bough without 
the life being touched.' 


From this point of view the very magnitude of our sea-borne trade 
is in a certain sense its salvation. 

Assuming, then, that the official words are not intended to throw 
doubt on this doctrine, we may confine ourselves to the question of 
the standards. It will be observed that the First Lord speaks of the 
two-Power rule as having been imposed upon the Admiralty by 
Parliament. Historically the statement might be questioned. The 
formula was not invented by or in the House of Commons. It was 
an official inspiration; Parliament acquiesced in it, as it has for 
years been accustomed to acquiesce in official proposals and to 
accept the reasons alleged in support of them. But it contains an 
important admission which should be placed on record. It admits 
by implication that the question of the standards is essentially what 
I have called a political rather than a naval question. It is for the 
Government of the day, having regard to its own policy and its own 
international relations, to say against what or how many foreign 
Powers it must be on its guard. The types of ships, their distribu- 
tion into squadrons, and all other technical questions must be 
settled by the Admiralty on the usual terms of official responsibility. 
But the size of the navy is not, any more than the size of the 
army, a question to be-settled by the department in charge. 

When the First Lord, therefore, lays down the two-Power rule as 
the last word of Parliament, the taxpayer will be justified in asking 
whether it is a sound rule. I have for some time doubted whether 
the handy formula of ten years ago is applicable to the circumstances 
of the present day, It appears to me that it is open to two criticisms. 
The international naval position is no longer what it was. And 
our naval energies, so far as they can be tested by means intelligible 
to laymen, appear to have been directed, perhaps unconsciously, by a 
rather different rule. 

When the rule first became familiar in parliamentary discussions, 
the two Powers nearest to ourselves in naval strength were France 
and Russia. The apparently abstract formula had really a concrete 
meaning, and was so understood by those who took the trouble to think 
about the question at all. It was not really a naval formula; an 
international theory or policy lay behind. But consider for a moment 
the changes that have taken place in international relations and in 
the comparative strength of navies in ten years. Our relations 
with France appear to have wholly changed their character. There 
appears to be good reason to believe that a settlement has been 


' Influence of Sea Power upon History, p. 539. 
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made of all the outstanding questions between the two countries— 
questions, be it observed, arising not from conflicting interests at home, 
but from imperial ambitions and obligations. Such a settlement— 
if it has really been effected, and if it has been wisely and justly 
conceived—must profoundly modify the naval policy of the two 
countries. France has already reduced her naval estimates by an 
amount which would represent in proportion a reduction of three 
millions in our own. Can it be pretended that the understanding 
between France and Russia is exactly what it was ten years ago, 
so far at least as this country is concerned? Again, without 
breaking through the wise reserve of recent parliamentary debates, 
it may be said without offence that in applying the two-Power 
standard now the impairment of Russia’s naval strength must be 
taken into account. Further, since the rule was first formulated 
new elements have come into the problem. Ten years ago the only 
navies other than our own included in the official return ? were those 
of France, Russia, Germany, Italy, and Austria. In the last return 
Austria drops out and two new naval powers appear—the United 
States with, for example, nineteen first-class battleships built and 
building, and Japan with six. The navy estimates of the United 
States, which ten years ago stood at about five or five and a half 
millions sterling, have risen to sixteen millions, and will, it is said, in 
the coming year amount to nineteen millions. A glance at the two 
Comparative Returns presented dated 1893 and 1903 will convince 
anybody that so far as navies are concerned we are living in an altered 
world. Can it be possible that a rule which filled the conditions, 
naval and political, of 1893 is suitable to the quite different conditions 
of 1904? Has not the formula become an obsolete shibboleth? If 
it retains any vitality at all, it must be as the expression of an 
abstract standard, needing some justification and explanation. It 
would appear to commit us to building against the United States, 
and against our actual ally Japan—on the old principle, I suppose, 
that prudence requires us to treat our present friends as potential 
enemies. 

But in any case, whether abstract or concrete, the two-Power 
standard is not the rule that has actually governed our naval 
expenditure. In the article already referred to* I gave reasons for 
believing that the actual standard was that of equality with one half 
of the rest of the world. The developments of the last three years 
have, I believe, still further fortified the argument, and I am not 
going to bring the figures up to date. But one or two salient facts 
may be mentioned. In the last Comparative Return, the tonnage of 
first-class battleships built and building amounts to nearly eight 


2 The return alluded to in these pages is the Comparative Return (Navies of the 
World) annually presented to Parliament—usually late in the Sessions 
8 Nineteenth Century and After, August 1901. 
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hundred thousand for Great Britain, a figure in excess of the aggre- 
gate of France, Germany, and Russia, and more than equal to 
one half the tonnage of all other navies combined. Armoured and 
protected cruisers of the first and second class number about ninety 
in the British, as against 106 in all other navies. In the year of the 
return (1903) we were spending 35,000,000/. on our navy, against 
a total of 57,000,000/. expended by the other six Powers. If the 
estimates now before Parliament are accepted, I calculate that we 
shall have added new vessels to the navy to the value of more than 
80,000,000/. in ten years. I have given up the attempt to calculate 
the corresponding expenditure of other Powers, but it should be noted 
that one of the elements of our naval strength is the comparative 
cheapness of our production.‘ 

Some particulars about a naval arm in which we were for a time 
supposed to be deficient may be in place here. Three years ago the 
question of adopting the submarine was pressed in this Review upon 
the attention of the Admiralty and the country. Mr. Goschen, 
when First Lord, refused to make any definite statement. In April 
1900 he described the submarine boat as ‘a weapon for maritime 
Powers on the defensive.’ The question of the best way of meeting 
its attack was receiving close attention from the Admiralty, and it 
seemed certain ‘that the reply to this weapon must be looked for in 
other directions than in building submarine boats ourselves, for it 
is clear that one submarine boat cannot fight another.’ A few weeks 
later he declared that ‘the nations which were likely to have the 
greatest use for these boats might gain from these experiments more 
than others, and he did not propose to make publicly any declaration 
as to these boats. Of course he did not wish to encourage or to 
discourage other nations, but he must ask the Committee to excuse 
him going into the question.’ But the very next year’s estimates 
contained a provision for five submarine boats. Lord Goschen was 
no longer at the Admiralty, but the preliminary steps had been 
taken under his régime. The explanation given by him in the House 
of Lords in July 1901 ought to be quoted, along with his previous 
declarations: ‘It was in September last that, without parliamentary 
sanction, the then Board ordered five submarine boats, but we did 
not announce it, we allowed ourselves to continue to be criticised. It 


* The Admiralty estimate for the mime years ending the 3lst March, 1904, is as 
follows : 


£ 
Great Britain . * : ‘ ‘ ‘ . 69,981,708 
France. ; 5 j ; é : . 82,499,491 
Russia ; ‘ ; : , ‘ : . 28,667,102 
Germany . . , f » > s . 22,153,247 


The British figures represent actual expenditure (except for the last financial year) ; 
the others are estimates, information as to actual expenditure not being available. 


The British figyres include gun-mountings, on which the expenditure was nearly five 
millions. 
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is frequently necessary to bear criticism in silence for a long time 
rather than to make any premature declaration of the projects which 
you have in hand and of the work which you are undertaking. It is 
rather interesting, in connection with that, to note a French com- 
plaint that perfidious Albion had said nothing about the matter when 
she was going to build submarine boats, but had rather given the 
contrary impression, whereas England is now going to take advantage 
of all the experience which has been gained by other countries. 
Well, I do not think that is at all a bad result.’ This is certainly 
in more respects than one a noteworthy explanation. I am quite 
satisfied with the decision of the Admiralty to build submarines, 
but the precedent of incurring large expenditure without parlia- 
mentary sanction is dangerous. Jt may be remembered that Mr. 
Goschen’s supplemental programme of 1899 and the recent purchase 
of the Chilian ships were also undertaken without parliamentary 
sanction. 

Every succeeding year has added new submarines to the fleet. 
The first five were avowedly experimental. Four new vessels were 
announced in 1902, ten in 1903, and ten. more this year. Of this 
flotilla of twenty-nine I gather from the First Lord’s statement that 
eight have been completed, eleven will be under construction in the 
financial year which begins to-day, and of these ten will be com- 
pleted within the year, and ten new boats will be commenced. It 
is no longer said that the construction of these vessels is a mere 
experiment. The size of the programme forbids that supposition, 
and requires us to infer that submarines in our own as in other 
navies have come to stay. Meanwhile the secret of the weapon and 
its modification is well kept. The annual estimates omit the 
particulars which are usually given about other vessels, and it is 
difficult to make out from them what is the cost of the submarine. 
The first nine are entered in the Appropriation Accounts as costing 
in all about 127,000/. for hulls and about 286,000/. for machinery. 
The displacement of the first five (Holland type) is stated in the 
Comparative Return to be 120 tons, and they have one torpedo tube. 
The later additions—the No. A class—have a displacement of 200 
tons, and some of them have two torpedo tubes, and the cost, we 
may infer, will be proportionately higher. A new special design is 
being prepared for the succeeding boats. Altogether a large and 
active programme to have taken effect in the period of three years 
since the question was first mooted in this Review. 

How about other navies? The Comparative Return of 1903, 
which contains the last information to which I have access, gives 
the following results. Great Britain had then five built and fourteen 
building or about to be laid down; France had fifteen built and 
forty-three building or about to be laid down; the United States 
three built and five building; Italy one built and two building; 
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Russia two building. Germany and Japan had none, either built 
or building. It will be seen that France still retains her lead, but it 
may be noted that a very large number of the French submarines 
that are building have a displacement of 67 tons. Some, however, 
reach 200 tons, and one is entered at 296 tons. A number of the 
French submarines carry as many as three and four torpedo tubes. 

The recent mancuvres—brought to a premature close by the 
terrible disaster to No. A 1—have been described, and their results 
have been announced with a good deal of detail in various news- 
papers. We are told that the umpires have held that four battle- 
ships have been torpedoed by submarines. On the other hand, it is 
said on the same sort of authority that a netting has been devised 
which catches up the approaching submarine and brings it to the 
surface. It would probably be wise to receive all this information 
with a certain amount of scepticism. In due time we shall doubt- 
less know all that prudence will permit to be told about a new 
naval weapon which all Admiralties treat as a close secret. 

I should like to take this opportunity of adverting to two other 
elements of naval strength which are generally left out of account 
in comparative estimates. One—the less important—is the force 
of merchant cruisers. The other is represented by the expenditure 
on naval works—the least understood, I fear, of all the constituents 
of the naval budget. As to the merchant cruisers, I am not quite 
clear at present what the policy of the Admiralty is. Last session 
we were given to understand that the old system of subsidies, which 
with more or less doubt as to its utility successive Boards had main- 
tained, was to come to an end. But a new and more ambitious 
system is apparently to take its place. The Cunard agreement 
provides for the construction of two reat vessels by the Cunard 
Company, with money advanced by the Government at a low rate 
of interest, and on the terms that a large annual payment is to be 
made by the Government by way of retainer. As this scheme has 
been definitely accepted by Parliament and is now being carried 
into execution, I do not think it worth while to recapitulate the 
objections, financial and other, to which it is open. The main 
purpose of the plan was to make sure of two British steamers having 
a greater speed than anything else afloat. There are three ships 
in the German merchant marine faster than any man-of-war or 
merchant ship belonging to Great Britain. The two new Cunard 
ships are to have a speed of 244 knots, which will give them the 
advantage of a knot or more over the German vessels. A recent 
return, moved for by Lord Spencer, seems to show that under the 
agreements still in force, including the new Cunard arrangement, 
there will be a fleet of more than fifty vessels suitable for use as 
merchant cruisers, built or building, and having a speed of 13 knots 
or over. I imagine that this would establish our superiority in this 
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arm, whatever its value may be, of much the same degree as our 
superiority in ships of the line already illustrated. 

I now come to naval works, and I propose to state as briefly and as 
lucidly as I can the general scheme we are now working on. The 
Admiralty is not only an employer of seamen and a builder and buyer 
of ships, it is and must be largely concerned in works on land. 
There came a time when the expansion of the navy, on which 
attention had been concentrated, outran the land accommodation. 
At the close of the period covered by the Naval Defence Act of 1887 
it was found that while all other elements of naval power had been 
strengthened this one had been neglected. In the period of ten 
years ending in 1895 the whole Navy Estimates had been increased by 
50 per cent., the number of men had increased by 50 per cent., and 
the gross tonnage of the navy had all but doubled. The provision 
for works alone remained stationary. The land accommodation—the 
docks and dockyards, the harbours, the barracks, and all the other 
works—are obviously as essential to the fleet as any other part of its 
equipment, and it was impossible that the expansion of the fleet 
should not be followed by a corresponding expansion in works. 
Further, the torpedo had introduced a new danger and necessitated 
a new system of protection—the protection of enclosed harbours 
within which the ships might lie in safety from torpedo attack. 
That was the situation which confronted Lord Spencer’s Board of 
Admiralty in 1895. We had made a large addition to the general 
estimates both in ships and in men, but we found an accumulation 
of arrears in works which seemed to be beyond the scope of an 
ordinary Naval Estimate. Accordingly that Board proposed and 
Parliament sanctioned a great new programme of naval works to be 
paid for by money raised on loans. That is the origin of the long 
series of Acts known as the Naval Works Acts. That is why we 
have two naval budgets instead of one—the annual estimates and 
the programme of the biennial Naval Works Bill. It was at first 
intended that the works should be carried out under annual Bills, so 
as to give the House of Commons the same sort of control that it has 
over the annual Estimates, but an easy-going Parliament has been 
content with an opportunity for discussion every two years. I am 
aware that the whole loan system has been subject to criticism on 
financial grounds. It does undoubtedly disguise from a torpid public 
the true amount of its annual expenditure. As one of those who 
were responsible for the first step taken in 1895, I am still satisfied 
that the demands of the navy and the financial situation of the 
country, as it then appeared to be, justified Parliament in placing 
works of urgent necessity and permanent value in a special category, 
and spreading the burden of the expense, as we did, over a period of 


* This was considered in 1895 as an enormous expansion. The figures ‘of the 
present time given above show how we have progressed since then. 
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years. To complete the financial part of the statement, I may add that 
the annual expenditure on works provided for in the Estimates has not 
been reduced, but has increased as much in proportion as any other 
votes. This year—apart from the annuities which formed interest 
and sinking fund for the borrowed money—the Works Vote calls 
for a round million. In the days before the Naval Works Acts the 
figures usually were under one half of that amount. In the coming 
year the gross expenditure on works (apart from the annuities) will 
be six millions as against the half-million of ten years ago. We 
began modestly enough in 1895. In the first Naval Works Act we 
took authority to spend about nine millions and a half, of which one 
million was expected to be spent in the next ensuing year. In the 
last Act—the Act of 1903—the total expenditure now authorised is 
given as 31,640,859/., but there are some new items, such as the 
new ‘establishment’ at Rosyth, for which no estimate was given. 
We shall probably be within the mark if we say that the total of nine 
millions and a half proposed to be raised by loan on the original Bill 
of 1895 will be swollen to forty millions when the figures come in. 
This amount has been piled up by successive additions to the list of 
works to be constructed out of borrowed money. But we are within 
sight of the end. We are assured that no new items will be added 
to the list. Annual Acts will still be necessary to provide the 
instalments of the money required, but the great programme is at last 
complete. To be quite fair, I should say that although the total 
provision of the original Act is less than a quarter of the amount 
now required, the whole of the programme contemplated by the 
Admiralty in 1895 was not contained in the Act of that year. 
Many of the additions subsequently made would probably have been 
proposed by Lord Spencer’s Board had it continued in office. 

Now what are the great works which have necessitated borrowing 
on this extensive scale? They fall into three great groups. In the 
first come the enclosed and defensive harbours to which I have 
already referred—Gibraltar, Portland, Dover. In the second comes 
the adaptation of ports to naval needs, represented most conspicuously 
by the immense extension of existing dockyards. More than four 
millions in this way are being spent at Keyham dockyard, three 
millions at Gibraltar (where the establishment will be practically 
new), a million and a quarter at Malta, as much at Hong Kong, two 
million and a half at Simon’s Bay, to say nothing of the as yet 
unestimated expenditure on the Chatham dockyard extension and 
the new establishment at Rosyth. The third, or miscellaneous, group 
includes as its present items: barracks, hospitals, gunnery schools, 
and naval colleges. The substitution of barracks on shore for hulks 
was an essential feature of the original policy, which has been 
continued and developed in all the later Bills. The naval interest 
of the whole scheme attaches chiefly to the first two groups—the 
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immense provision for docks and harbours all over the world. The 
essential idea of the system may be expressed by saying that it was 
intended to provide housing accommodation for ships and men. It 
is worth noting that the Bill of 1895 was so favourably received by 
the House of Commons of that day that items not originally in the 
Bill, though avowed by the Admiralty as in contemplation, were 
inserted during the debate in committee, I rather think that Dover 
Harbour was one of those items, and the option of making more 
docks than one at Gibraltar was forced on the Admiralty by the 
prevailing sense of the House of Commons. The immense develop- 
ment of the scheme in later years must not, however, be taken as 
having the approval of those who supported the original proposals of 
the Government of 1895. The extensions at Gibraltar and many 
of the new items have been objected to, and the financial uneasiness 
has increased as the liabilities have increased. 

I am less concerned here with the financial question than with 
the naval question. Surely this vast expenditure points to an 
element of naval strength which is almost entirely ignored in Com- 
parative Statements. In applying the two-Power or any other standard 
are we to ignore naval works altogether? If our enclosed harbours, 
and docks, and dockyards, and all the rest of it, are part of the 
necessary equipment of the fleet—and if they are not they have no 
justification—is it not opportune to inquire how other navies stand 
in this respect? I have seen no such comparison, and the materials 
at my command would hardly justify me in making one. I doubt 
if all the nations of the world put together could match us in that 
form of naval activity which is represented by the Naval Works Acts. 
There is one official publication which might be consulted with 
advantage by anybody desiring to make a comparison between our- 
selves and other navies. I refer to the Dock Book, published by the 
Admiralty. The fourth edition was printed in 1900, and an Appendix 
of Additions and Corrections brings it down to May 1902. It contains 
particulars of the principal wet and dry docks, patent slips, &c., of 
the world, both public and private. It would be difficult perhaps to 
reduce the information to comparative schedules, but the preponder- 
ance of Great Britain seems to me very well assured. 

Again, anybody who casts his eye over the list of our foreign 
stations subserved by the ordinary works vote of the Navy Estimates 
may well ask himself what foreign navies have to show in counterpoise. 
A chart of the world containing the stations and ports of Great 
Britain, scattered all over the world, and the locally limited positions 
belonging to foreign Powers, would be a useful addendum to the Navy 
Estimates. I should be greatly surprised if an expert examination of 
British naval resources as expressed in works did not show on our 
side advantages of the most serious import in any comparative 
estimate of the strength of fleets. 
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I venture to sum up the naval position thus: 

(1) The two-Power standard, whatever may have been its 
usefulness ten or fifteen years ago, has ceased to have an intelligible 
meaning now, and it has not, in fact, been applied. 

(2) Many elements of naval strength, some but not all of which 
are indicated in this article, have been uniformly left out of account 
in the current estimates of relative position. 

(3) The whole naval defence of the vast British Empire, number- 
ing 400 million inhabitants, falls, less 1 per cent., upon the forty-one 
millions, mostly poor people, of the United Kingdom. 

(4) However defective may be the hitherto accepted standards, it 
is extremely difficult to suggest an alternative standard. 

(5) Our system of naval expenditure, such as it has been for the 
last ten years, undoubtedly involves increased expenditure in the 
aggregate, unless we reduce the shipbuilding vote. 

(6) As we have long declared that our naval budgets are 
determined by the naval budgets of the rest of the world, and as 
other nations make, or would if challenged make, the like declarations 
for themselves, the only hope of relief from a ruinous competition in 
naval expenditure would seem to rest on international agreement. 

(7) Both parties in this country agree in declaring such an 
agreement to be eminently desirable. The sole point of difference 
is the question who should begin. The minority in opposition, 
which within a few months may be the majority in power, has 
voted, practically without any dissent, that our supreme position in 
naval strength makes it the duty of Great Britain to take the 
initiative. 

EDMUND ROBERTSON. 





UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN [IRELAND 


Ir we are to judge by the public prints, there are few questions 
which seem to interest the Irish public more than that of university 
education. This is shown by the various plans for reconstructing or 
reforming the existing university system which have been proposed 
by distinguished persons, and recommended or criticised in speeches 
and pamphlets which have commanded general attention. These 
speeches and literary productions have, however, often betrayed very 
imperfect acquaintance both with the history of universities and 
with their mission in the modern world. This want of knowledge 
considerably depreciates their practical value; for, although the 
lessons of history do not always admit of didactic exposition, some 
knowledge of the past in matters of education, as in other questions 
of public policy, is essential for wise action in the present. 

In the dawn of civilisation men gathered together to investigate 
concurrently and discuss with one another the complex problems 
connected with the mystery of life. It was with that object that 
they congregated at Athens to ponder on the words of wisdom which 
fell from the lips of the poets, philosophers, and statesmen who lived 
in that city of light. ‘It was,’ says Cardinal Newman, ‘what the 
student gazed on, what he heard, what he caught by the magic of 
sympathy, not what he read, that was the education furnished by 
Athens.’ Alexandria, the birthplace of Christian theology, was also 
before the advent of Christ a great intellectual centre. The shrine 
of learning known as the Museum or Home of the Muses has made 
it famous for ever. In a remarkable discourse which Karl Ernst v. 
Baer delivered at St. Petersburg, entitled Blicke auf die Entwicke- 
lung der Wissenschaften, he suggests that the origin of our universities 
may be traced to the Museum of Alexandria ;' and Dr. Sandys, in his 
History of Classical Scholarship, seems to hold the same opinion.? 
With great respect to such distinguished authorities, it seems to me, 
as ancient society vanished completely in the chaos of the declining 
Roman Empire, that Dr. Rashdall, in his work on universities, is 
right in considering that the origin of our present university system 

1 Recueil des Actes de l’ Académie de Saint-Pétersbourg, 1831-35. 
* History of Classical Scholarship, p. 106. 
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must be sought for in medieval thought and action. It is certain that 
the existing old universities of Europe sprang up in the middle ages 
when modern nations were forming. To comprehend their origin, 
we must understand the language in which they were described and 
the notions held about them. 

No expression to describe a university is so common in the 
middle ages as ‘Studium generale.’ According to Denifle, the 
learned Tyrolese Dominican, one of the greatest living authorities on 
mediwval universities, it was used in the year 1233 to describe 
the school of Vercelli, although a very similar expression, ‘ Studium 
universale,’ had been applied a few years previously to the school of 
Toulouse. The same learned author tells us that it appeared for 
the first time in Papal documents of the 15th of May, 1247, and 
the 6th of February, 1248, during the Pontificate of Innocent the 
Fourth. On the 6th of April, 1255, Pope Alexander the Fourth used 
it in connection with Salamanca, and on the 15th of November in the 
next year to describe the great school of Paris. ‘Studium generale’ 
was not, however, the oldest expression to signify a collection of 
scholars. ‘Studium’ alone was employed. Peter de Veneis, the 
famous Chancellor of the Emperor Frederick the Second, speaks, for 
instance, of the ‘Neapolitanum studium,’ and in the thirteenth 
century ‘ studium’ was used to designate the educational establish- 
ments of a city. 

The question arises why was the word ‘generale’ added to it ? 
Not certainly, as some people think, for the purpose of describing a 
place where every conceivable subject was taught. Very important 
faculties were wanting in the medizval ‘studia.’ Montpellier was 
mainly a medical school, from the time it was visited by Adelbert 
the Second of Mainz in 1137 till it was swept away in the hurricane 
of the French Revolution. Bologna was mainly a school of law. 
Theology was not taught there till late in the fourteenth century. 
For a long period during the middle ages civil law was not studied 
at all in Paris. The notions which gathered round the expression 
‘studium generale’ were, no doubt, vague. But for practical 
purposes it meant a place to which anybody, no matter who he was 
or what his views might be, could come and learn and aspire to 
teach. As time went on the term ‘studium generale’ gave way to 
the word ‘ universitas’ in describing a scholastic body. This word, 
as we all know, means an aggregate of persons. It was applied at one 
time to the municipalities of towns and to guilds. When first 
employed to designate a scholastic body it was used indifferently 
with such words as ‘ Corpus,’ ‘Collegium,’ ‘Societas,’ ‘ Communio,’ 
‘ Consortium.’ 

The scholastic guilds, to which the term ‘universitas’ was 
applied, were forms of the movement of association which arose in 

* Denifle, Universitdten, pp. 2, 3. 
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the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and has had so deep and abiding 
an influence on the life of the Western world. These guilds were 
more important at Bologna and Paris than in any other intellectual 
centre. Dr. Rashdall happily describes Paris and Bologna as the 
two archetypes of universities. These schools were the outcome of 
the intellectual movement of the twelfth century which found 
expression in Italy in the revival of Roman Law, and in France in 
theological speculation. The study of Roman Law was revived in 
Bologna, medizval Theology had its seat in Paris. Nearly all the 
secondary ‘studia generalia’ not established by Papal or Imperial 
charter were formed by secessions from Paris or Bologna. Those 
who founded them naturally held to the traditions and terms of the 
two great schools. ‘ Universitas’ was the expression employed in 
both of them to denote a scholastic guild, and so it came to pass 
that it was gradually used to signify the title of a scholastic 
gathering formed on the model of Bologna or Paris. 

One of the greatest of the children of Bologna was Padua, which 
soon proved a formidable rival to the mother university, ultimately 
surpassed it in importance, and became in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries in some respects the leading university of Europe. 

The great universities which owe their origin to Paris are well 
known; the most distinguished of them all were her two eldest 
daughters, the twin sisters, Oxford and Cambridge. 

But there was an older university than either Paris or Bologna. 
This was the university of Salerno. Its origin is imperceptible in 
the grey dawn of medieval history. There are some indications 
that medicine was studied there as early as the ninth century. It 
would appear that the medical traditions of the old Roman world 
were preserved in Southern Italy, as the traditions of Roman Law 
clung to localities in the northern part of the Peninsula. In the 
tenth century Salerno was already known for the skill of its physicians. 
Its European celebrity, however, dates from about the middle of the 
eleventh. It was a purely medical school. About the year 1130 
Adelard of Bath, who had travelled through Spain, Greece, Asia 
Minor, and Egypt, visited Salerno, and he tells us that he heard there 
a Greek philosopher discoursing on medicine and the nature of 
things, and among the subjects of that philosopher’s inquiry was the 
cause of magnetic attraction, which Adelard is, I believe, the first 
Western writer to mention. It is uncertain whether Salerno owes 
its origin to ecclesiastical or secular founders. Renzi, who has given 
the greatest attention to this subject, does not decide the question.‘ 
Haeser, although he says that the origin of the school is ‘ in sagen- 
haftes Dunkel gehiullt,’ maintains that it was secular. In support 
of this view he says that some of the medical professors were women, 
but Denifle points out that this argument is not conclusive, for that, 

* * Storia documentata della scuola medica di Salerno.’ 
Vor. LV—No, 326 $58 
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although Paris was pre-eminently an ecclesiastical school, Manegold, 
a layman, was Professor of Theology there, and his daughter occupied 
the Chair of Scripture.® 

What has to be borne in mind is that all medizval universities 
were occupied with research and the advancement of learning, and 
that, in so far as they were engaged in this work, arbitrary tests 
of religious orthodoxy were unknown. It was under a régime of 
freedom that the great medieval universities shaped the thought of 
Europe and laid the foundations of the world we live in. 

During the centuries when modern nations were forming, there 
was no great centre of university life in Ireland to evoke and weld 
together the latent intellectual forces of the country. The foun- 
dations of earlier times had disappeared. Professor O’Curry, in his 
lectures on the manuscript materials for Irish history, tells us that, 
before the mission of St. Patrick, there was a body of men in Ireland 
devoted to learning. After the introduction of Christianity, monas- 
teries sprang up in various parts of the island, and in the four centuries 
which intervened between the date usually assigned for the death 
of St. Patrick and the invasions of the Northmen, many of these 
monasteries had developed into considerable schools. Armagh, 
Cashel, Ross, Lismore, and Bangor became very remarkable seats of 
learning, and Dr. Sandys® mentions that, at a time when knowledge 
of Greek had almost vanished in the West, that language was culti- 
vated so successfully,in the schools of Ireland that any one who knew 
it was assumed to have studied there. But all this civilisation 
perished during the invasions of the Northmen and in the chronic 
state of disturbance which followed. 

Various attempts were made to found a univers.ty in Ireland 
during the later middle ages. They all failed. In 1312 John Lech, 
Archbishop of Dublin, established a university in that city. He died, 
however, immediately afterwards, and his university only lived for 
thirteen months. His successor, Alexander Bicknor, founded another 
eight years later. He had the sympathies and support of King 
Edward the Third, but that university also dwindled away. In 1466 
a university was founded at Drogheda, when Edward the Fourth was 
king, but the times were unpropitious, and it also failed. In 1475 
another attempt was.made by the Dominicans. They were supported 
by Pope Sixtus the Fourth, who, at their request, issued a Bull for the 
erection of a university in Dublin. This Bull constituted the uni- 
versity as a self-dependent corporation, and with liberal elective 
powers bestowed on its members. The intention was to found an 
institution which could stand alone, manage its own affairs, and grow 
great and influential by the development of inherent strength. This 
project also came to nothing. Then came the Reformation. The 


5 Hist. Litt. de la France, ix. 281. Denifie, Univers:tdten, p. 233. 
®° History of Classical Scholarship, p. 436. 
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history of university education in Ireland in its general lines since 
then is well known. Trinity College was founded in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, but its statutes were subsequently altered consider- 
ably in the reign of Charles the First by Archbishop Laud. This 
institution has always been looked upon by all Anglo-Irishmen with 
pride and satisfaction. They have good reason for these feelings. 
The contribution of Trinity to human thought and progress is known 
toalleducated men. If that great institution could boast of no other 
name but that of Berkeley, that alone would be sufficient to give it 
a high place in the history of human thought. But among the 
Trinity men of our own time it would be easy to mention several 
of high distinction who have rendered brilliant and abiding service 
to the cause of culture. 

Unfortunately, however, Trinity has only commanded the respect 
and regard of a part of the nation. The circumstance of its origin 
caused it to be connected with a particular school of theology and a 
particular Christian Communion. This was indeed the fate of all 
such institutions founded about the time of the Reformation, and 
even in earlier foundations with powerful traditions of freedom, the 
idea of liberty of teaching gradually faded. Religious tests began 
to be applied in the leading universities of Europe, with con- 
sequences fatal to that freedom which is as necessary for a 
university to rise to the height of its mission as air is for human 
existence. A university is not a place for instruction so much as 
for intellectual emancipation. What repression did to destroy the 
intellectual life of the Spanish universities is written in the history 
of that country in characters so large that he who runs may read. 
What Oxford sank to in the eighteenth century we all know from 
the student life of Gibbon. It was, however, towards the end of 
that century that Trinity College, Dublin, admitted Roman Catholics 
to degrees. This action was followed by a succession of measures of 
consistent liberality placing that institution in advance, in point of 
comprehensiveness, of the two great universities of England. In 
spite, however, of these substantial reforms Trinity College main- 
tained, throughout the greater part of the nineteenth century, its 
essentially Protestant character, and all but Protestants were 
excluded from its highest distinctions. It could, therefore, not 
be said to afford adequate provision for higher education in a 
country where the majority of the people are Roman Catholics. 

In order to make such provision it was determined to supplement 
Trinity College by institutions conceived in the spirit of modern 
times, and in which also it would be possible to obtain the highest 
education on conditions cheaper than at Trinity. No one took a 
greater interest in this policy than His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. His great desire was to see introduced into Ireland the 
scientific methods which obtained in his own country. 
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In 1845 two measures were introduced into Parliament. One 
was for the reconstitution of Maynooth with a liberal endowment as 
a seminary in which the Roman Catholic priesthood of Ireland 
should be trained. This college received an annual grant from 
Parliament from that time till the Irish Episcopal Church was 
disestablished and disendowed. Then the grant to Maynooth was 
capitalised, and the sum handed over to those responsible for the 
future of the institution. The other measure established three 
provincial colleges, in Belfast, Cork, and Galway, constituted so as 
to provide for members of the various communions. It was provided 
that in each college there should be Deans of Residence, clergymen 
who could attend to the religious wants of members of their Church. 
Unfortunately, there is no salary attached to the office of the Dean 
of Residence. In the Queen’s College in Cork there are actually 
four Deans of Residence for each of the four non-Roman Catholic 
denominations, namely, the Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, the 
Wesleyan Methodist, and the Association of Non-subscribing Pres- 
byterians. Although there are at present 130 Roman Catholic 
students in that college, there is unfortunately no Roman Catholic 
Dean of Residence, because no Roman Catholic priest would be 
permitted by the authorities of his Church to hold such a position. 

The Queen’s Colleges were opened in 1849, and next year, in 
conformity with the original conception of the scheme, the Queen’s 
University was founded. It must be remembered that these local 
colleges do not receive students in residence within their walls. The 
students live in the town, as in a German university, and go to the 
colleges for lectures. Indeed, Professor Cairnes, in one of his political 
essays, pointed out with great truth and force that the Queen’s 
Colleges were a distinct step in the direction of introducing into this 
kingdom the system of education which has done so much for 
Germany. The main principle upon which they rest is now generally 
adopted in England, and in the Yorkshire College in Leeds, which is 
from a religious point of view similar to the Queen’s Colleges, not 
only is no objection made to Roman Catholics frequenting that 
institution, but even nuns are allowed to use it. The Queen’s 
Colleges seemed at first as if they were likely to meet with general 
approval. The statutes of the university were drawn up and shown 
to leading members of the Catholic hierarchy. Dr. Murray, the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, was one of the original 
senators of the Queen’s University. But in the very same year as 
the Queen’s Colleges were opened, Dr. Croly, Archbishop of Armagh, 
died, and he was succeeded by Dr. Cullen, who, on the death of 
Dr. Murray a year or so after, was transferred to Dublin. Dr. Cullen 
was very much opposed to the new educational policy, and, under his 
influence, a synod of Roman Catholic bishops, which assembled at 
Thurles, condemned the Queen’s Colleges and warned Catholics 
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against making use of them. It has often been stated that the con- 
demnation by the bishops was only adopted by a small majority ; 
but this is really immaterial. The minority, such as it was, 
acquiesced at least officially in the views of the majority, and the 
Catholic hierarchy of Ireland has ever since maintained its position 
of hostility to these institutions. 

The Queen’s Colleges were also attacked from another quarter. 
Obscurantist Protestants were as much opposed to them as those 
who agreed with the views of Dr. Cullen. Sir Robert Inglis, who at 
that time represented the University of Oxford, gave them the name 
of ‘ godless colleges,’ and this singularly inappropriate expression 
has been used as a catchword for the defamation of the institutions 
ever since. 

In spite of opposition the Queen’s University and Colleges were 
steadily growing in influence and usefulness when, under political 
pressure, and without any regard to the true interests of education. 
the system was overthrown and the present Royal University of 
Ireland created. This institution is in reality an examining board. 
It has been in existence now for some three-and-twenty years, and, 
judging from the evidence given before the recent Royal Commission, 
almost every one in Ireland who takes intelligent interest in the 
subject of university education is thoroughly dissatisfied with it. 
In these circumstances it is difficult to see how the Government of 
the country can long escape the obligation of dealing with the subject, 
however much politicians may strive to put off doing so. 

I cannot but think that, if the question of reform of university 
education in Ireland be approached in a scientific spirit, although it 
is neither possible nor desirable rigidly to adopt the university 
system of one country and apply it to another, it will become clear 
that the true model to follow is the university system of Germany. 
It is the system which has been adopted by the whole of Europe, 
and, from the point of view of the spread of knowledge, the advance- 
ment of learning and the development of national life most suited to 
the modern world. 

It is a remarkable fact that, up to the middle of the fourteenth 
century, no university at all existed in Germany. The great intellectual 
movement of the twelfth century found no expression there. The 
troubles which followed the Reformation, culminating in the Thirty 
Years’ War, were unfavourable to culture and progress. At last, in 
1648, the peace of Westphalia was signed ; ten years afterwards, that 
of the Pyrenees and the history of modern Europe began. At that 
time a man of extraordinary genius was a sovereign of a small 
principality in Northern Germany. Frederick William of Hohen- 
zollern, known in history as the Great Elector, realised the idea 
which was fatal to Wallenstein, and laid the foundations of a State 
in Northern Germany so deep and solid that they have been able to 
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bear, not only the edifice subsequently built on them by his great- 
grandson, Frederick the Great, but also the imposing structure which 
has been erected during our lifetime. The history of the Great 
Elector, like that of so many members of his House, is intimately 
connected with the history of culture. No family has been more 
associated with universities than the House of Hohenzollern. Frank- 
fort on the Oder was founded by Joachim the First in 1506; 
K6nigsberg in 1594; Duisberg by the Great Elector in 1656; Halle 
in 1694 by the Elector Frederick the Third, who afterwards became 
the first king of his house with the title of Frederick the First. 
Frederick William the Third founded Berlin in 1809, Breslau in 
1811, Bonn in 1818, and Kaiser William the First Strasburg in 
1871. The University of Duisberg, the foundation of the Great 
Elector, has its special place in history, because it was from there, 
under the influence of Clauberg, that the Cartesian philosophy 
spread over Central Europe. But, in truth, every one of these 
Hohenzollern foundations has a striking and characteristic history. 
As regards Kénigsberg, one has only to remember that it was the 
University of Kant. Halle and Berlin are of capital importance in 
the history of culture. Christian Thomasius assisted the Elector 
Frederick the Third to found the University of Halle. He was the 
man who gave from his chair in that university the deadly blow to 
the belief in witchcraft. This degrading and frightful superstition 
had been attacked previously with zeal by Spee, a Jesuit priest ; 
but this excellent man did not produce much effect by his writings 
and was not supported as he ought to have been by his own Order. 
The delusion about nocturnal meetings with demons, enchantments 
and witchcraft, which was the cause of some of the most frightful 
cruelties in history, continued to flourish until the great attack on it by 
Thomasius. The further history of Halle is also interesting. On the 
14th of October, 1806, the battles of Jena and Auerstadt took place, 
and three days afterwards Marshal Bernadotte drove the Prussian 
rearguard, under Prince Eugene of Wiirtemberg, out of Halle. 
Shortly afterwards that university was closed, and at the same time 
Wittenberg, the university of Luther and Melanchthon. After the 
fall of Napoleon, Halle was reconstructed on its ancient lines, and 
it has been, among other things, remarkable for the light it has 
thrown upon ancient Irish history. It was also the first great seat 
of learning which established, in connection with general university 
education, a department for scientific research in connection with 
agricultural work. Other universities have since followed in its foot- 
steps. Leipzig, Giessen, Kiel, Kénigsberg, Gottingen, Breslau, and 
Jena have all similar institutions. The work accomplished by the 
University of Berlin is so well known that I need not allude to it at 
length. Notwithstanding the financial difficulties of the State at the 
time of its foundation, no money was spared to make it a success. 
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Throughout the nineteenth century it has occupied a position in the 
world not unlike that which Paris held in the days of its glory. 
The list of those who lived and worked there, from Fichte, who was 
its first rector, to the present moment, contains the names of leaders 
of almost every branch of human thought. 

One of those mostly responsible for the constitution of this 
university was Wilhelm v. Humboldt. He always kept before him 
the great truth that the end and object of a modern university is 
the scientific training of educated youth. It was therefore necessary 
that the Prussian schools should be required to train their youth 
to profit by university education. This is also the cardinal principle 
in the whole German system. It was entirely forgotten in dealing 
with the Irish university question. Déllinger remarked more than 
forty years ago on the difficulties of Irish university education in 
consequence of the inefficiency of the schools, and Mr. F. H. O’Don- 
nell, in his recent book on the Ruin of Education in Ireland, explains 
with great force and clearness how the work of the Queen’s Colleges 
was hampered owing to bad teaching in the schools. The corner 
stone of the German educational system is the so-called Abiturienten 
Examen, which has to be passed on leaving school and which is 
very much higher than any matriculation examination we. have. 
After that, when the student goes to the university, he is free to 
follow any course of study he thinks fit. No German university 
will confer, however, any high distinction except for original work, 
and, for any student who wishes to make his way in the world, this 
work is the absorbing subject of his contemplation, and thus the 
mind of the intellectual youth of Germany is occupied with ‘the 
solution of problems instead of being directed, as with us, to text- 
books, often of an inferior character. The consequence is. that, 
when German young men go into business, manufacturers have at 
their command trained intellects, and this is one of the main causes 
of German success in business. Industries are now everywhere being 
transformed by science, and that is a matter to be borne in mind in 
reconstruction of university education. Polytechnics and technical 
schools for the multitude will not supply the place of a proper 
university system. The success and present power of Gutaeny 
are due to the agencies of her universities. 

But if university education is to bring home scientific culture to 
the great mass of the people, it is impossible for it to do so on central- 
ised lines. Sir Dyce Duckworth, in his address at the opening of the 
medical faculty at Liverpool last October, says that the century now 
opening will be remarkable as regards the foundation of several new 
universities in England. There is no reason why the same policy 
should not be followed in Ireland. If we bear in mind that culture 
implies systematic training, and that distinct forms of culture imply 
independent institutions, we shall arrive at the conclusion that a 
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perfect system for higher education would be one in which, in the 
words of Professor Cairnes, ‘ university degrees would represent, not 
a mere quantum of uniform attainment, but, along with knowledge, 
types of culture, and in which the number of distinct universities 
should correspond with the number of distinct types of culture which 
mental movement in a country may assume.’ Holding this view, 
any scheme for dealing with Irish university education should, in my 
opinion, carefully avoid centralisation. 

With regard to the changes that might be made in Cork, an 
obvious one would be the creation of double chairs for certain 
subjects, as is the case in universities in Germany. But there 
is no use in attempting any scheme of reform as regards Cork unless 
it is approached with the determination to place that college on a 
sound scientific footing. Laboratories would have to be built and 
large additions made. But what is of all things necessary if Cork is 
to be made an intellectual centre is that a really great library should 
be formed which should be at the disposal, with certain restrictions, 
of anybody who wished to use it. The latest of all the German 
foundations is the- University of Strasburg. About 800,000/. has 
been spent on building since 1871, and 51,000/. a year on teaching. 
Besides this large expenditure 68001. a year is spent on the library. 
There is a head librarian highly paid, several sub-librarians, and a 
large number of assistant librarians, all highly educated men whose 
business is to give their attention to any one who presents him- 
self for the purpose of reading or research. This great expendi- 
ture, moreover, occurs in a place close to Freiburg, where there is 
another university and library, and not far from Heidelberg and 
Tiibingen, to which the same observation applies. Altogether in 
Germany the State expends on universities about eight times as 
much as the universities derive from students’ fees. According to 
Paulsen, the average cost of a student to the State in the kingdom 
of Prussia is 31/1. In Strasburg I make it out to be nearer 601. 
These facts alone will indicate what Germany does for the advance- 
ment of learning and science, and although so large a scale of 
expenditure would not be at all necessary in Ireland, they show the 
line that must be followed if any attempt to reform the Irish 
university system is not to add another failure to the numerous 
attempts which have been made in the past to develop university 
education in Ireland. 

The main lines, then, to follow in any scheme of Irish univer- 
sity reform would seem to me—leaving Trinity to shake off all 
remaining trammels connected with its origin and become the great 
national University of Ireland—to reconstruct a university on the 
lines of the old Queen’s, and to reform the Royal so as to enable 
it to meet wants not met either by Trinity or by a reconstructed 
Queen’s. These universities should all be as free as possible of 
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State control and preserved from the blighting influence of official 
interference. Such a scheme would, I am sure, commend itself to 
the Irish people, and have a most stimulating effect on national life, 
and on the formation of a sound public opinion. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, writing about Ireland in the year 1867, said that the chief 
malady of the country was the void in the national heart caused 
‘by the want of any institutions commanding the reverence, love, 
or confidence of the nation.’ Notwithstanding the share which the 
Irish possess in the privileges of British citizenship, the majority of 
them feel no concern about the greatness of the Empire. They take 
no pride in the long list of Irishmen, from Wellington to Roberts, 
who have rendered brilliant services to the Crown. If they are ever 
to be turned into citizens, taking active and sympathetic interest in 
the affairs of the Empire, it will be necessary to infuse into them 
new political ideas and to awaken new political life. This can be 
done, slowly but surely, by the steady, silent work of efficient univer- 
sities in guiding national sentiment and forming national character. 


ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, 
President, Queen’s College, Cork. 
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THE HISTORY OF PORT ARTHUR 


THE history of Port Arthur may be said to date from 1870. In 
the summer of that year an outbreak of anti-foreign fanaticism 
occurred at Tientsin, culminating in the hideous massacre by an 
infuriated mob of Chinese of a large number of French Roman 
Catholic nuns and native converts. Before the news of the massacre 
could reach Europe, which was not then in telegraphic communi- 
cation with the Far East, the Franco-German war broke out, and 
France had soon other things to think of than of exacting repara- 
tion by military force for wrongs suffered in the Far East, however 
great, and China escaped the usual penalty of the misdeeds of a 
section of her people. But the Government recognised the necessity 
of instituting a strong control over the disorderly population in 
Tientsin, and Li Hung Chang was the one man in the Empire 
whose previous record pointed him out as qualified for the task. 
He was accordingly appointed Viceroy of the province of Chili, 
in which Tientsin lies, and he continued to hold the office for nearly 
a quarter of a century, directing in connection with it the whole 
foreign policy of the Empire. He speedily stamped out anti-foreign 
rowdyism, and, having succeeded in establishing thorough order 
throughout the whole province, he gave his attention to the develop- 
ment of the military resources of the Empire. Among his efforts 
in that direction, which included the equipment and training of an 
army on European principles, the creation of a navy, and the forti- 
fication of Taku, at the mouth of the Tientsin river, not the least 
was the foundation of the fortress of Port Arthur. The important 
strategic position of this port, commanding as it did to a great 
extent the approach by sea to Taku and the capital Peking, was 
pointed out to Li Hung Chang by his foreign advisers. His own 
military experience and skill enabled him to see quickly the sound- 
ness of their advice. The design and carrying out of the fortifica- 
tions, on the construction of which huge sums of money were 
spent, were entrusted to an able German officer of artillery, Major 
von Hannecken, and so efficiently carried out by him that, in 
1884, when China became involved in hostilities with France on 
account of Tongking, both the land and sea defences were already 
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so formidable that Admiral Courbet, the French Commander-in- 
Chief, positively declined to act on the suggestion of his Govern- 
ment to attempt to take possession of the port, unless furnished 
with a far more powerful fleet than that at his disposal and an 
army of at least 20,000 men. From an early date, Li Hung Chang 
had watched the growing power of Japan, and foresaw the possi- 
bility that, in time, China would have to measure strength with 
her. In anticipation of that time, Port Arthur continued to be 
strengthened: it was made the basis of the powerful fleet which 
was simultaneously organised, and when at last, in 1894, the long- 
threatened war with Japan occurred, it was in a far more formidable 
condition than in the previous decade when Admiral Courbet 
declined to meddle with it, and was considered by experts to be 
inpregnable both by land and sea. 

Port Arthur is six miles from the most southern point of the 
peninsula of Liao Tung, on its eastern side. The southern part of 
Shenking, one of the three provinces which together constitute 
Manchuria, forms the peninsula of Liao Tung, which itself narrows 
very considerably as it approaches its southern end, and at one part 
its total width from sea to sea does not exceed two miles. When 
this isthmus, which is called in Chinese the ‘ Regent’s Sword,’ is 
passed, the peninsula again widens before Port Arthur is reached. 
The Russian railway runs along the west coast of the entire 
peninsula, but a main road also skirts the east coast, joining 
the railway in the isthmus. The harbour of Port Arthur faces 
almost due south, and is entered by a narrow channel, three- 
quarters of a mile in length, the navigable width of which is 
nowhere more than 250 yards and falls in one place to less than 
100 yards. On the right of this channel is the small east port, 
500 yards in length by 350 in width, in which are the dockyard and 
dock, and opposite the entrance of this port the channel takes a very 
sharp turn, almost at right angles, to the left, leading to the much 
larger west port. This is the natural harbour, oval in shape, two 
miles in length from east to west, and one mile in width from north 
to south. Its anchorage capacity for large vessels is, however, 
limited on account of the shallow water throughout the greater part, 
though since its acquisition by the Russians its capacity has been 
considerably increased by extensive dredging operations. Between 
the west port and the entrance channel, a low-lying spit of land runs 
northward from the coast, which is known by its Chinese name of the 
‘Tiger’s Tail.’ The very narrow entrance and the sharp turn, afford- 
ing only the smallest space for manceuvring, render both the entrance 
and exit from or to the sea a matter of great difficulty for ships 
of large size. Some derisive criticism was made on the time 
oceupied by the Russian fleet, prior to the outbreak of hostilities, 
in clearing from the harbour, and on the fact that the battleships 
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were brought out, not by their own steam and officers, but by the 
aid of tugs and local experts. In the case of such a harbour, how- 
ever, similar aid would be employed by the battleships of any 
nationality of the world. Powerful tugs invariably attend British 
battleships when entering or leaving Portsmouth and Plymouth 
harbours, and no merchant steamer ventures to enter or leave the 
Bristol Avon without similar assistance. Neither the time occupied 
by the Russian fleet nor the aid required by it reflected in any 
way on the professional skill of its officers. 

The port is on its land side almost completely girdled with a 
chain of hills varying from 250 to 450 feet in height, and these, 
combined with its difficult entrance, render it an ideal spot for a 
marine fortress. Its natural advantages have been fully supplemented 
by science by the erection of a complete enceinte of powerful forts, 
carried from the eastern side of the entrance, where the great fort 
known as the Kwangihin San stands, from hill top to hill top, right 
round until the Wei Yuen fort on the sea front, west of the harbour, 
is reached. All these forts are mounted with guns of the heaviest 
calibre, most of them are so strategically placed that they can assist 
each other with their fire, and the guns on the Huangchin fort, 410 feet 
above the sea level on the eastern side of the entrance channel, can 
sweep round in every direction both on land and sea. On the 
Tiger’s Tail there is also a continuous series of batteries along its 
entire length. No fleet in the world would dare to attempt to pass 
such a range of fortifications, and unless it falls to high angle fire, 
Port Arthur is impregnable from the sea. On the land side it 
should be equally so, and yet it fell before the Japanese in 1894 
within thirty-one days from the time they first landed in the peninsula, 
ninety-five miles to the north, and was taken by storm, without even 
a preliminary bombardment, in one morning. 

Twenty miles to the north of Port Arthur lies the capacious bay of 
Talien (wan is simply the Chinese word for gulf or bay), six miles wide 
and the same in length, on which is the newly built Russian town of 
Dalny. It was here that the British fleet and transports assembled 
in 1860, when on their way to Taku, and it was here also that the 
Japanese landed their heavy guns in 1894, after their army had 
successfully passed the isthmus, Their fleet was to have bombarded 
the forts by which it was protected, but the fleet was anticipated by 
the army, and when it arrived in the bay the forts were already in 
Japanese possession. The anchorage and landing facilities are both 
good. The guns of the fleet can sweep the narrow isthmus, and it 
is no doubt from here that the approaching investment of Port 
Arthur will take place in the present war. 

At the conclusion of the China war, the Liao Tung Peninsula, 
including Port Arthur and the coast line of Manchuria as far as the 
boundary of Korea and extending some thirty miles inland along the 
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northern bank of the river Yalu, was ceded to Japan. Her right to 
this cession was an indisputable result of the war she had successfully 
waged. The ostensible object of that war was finally to emancipate 
Korea from Chinese suzerainty. Japan’s acquisition of the ceded 
territory completely cut China off from all the land approaches 
to the northern boundaries of Korea, and the command which it 
gave of the gulf of Pechili equally cut her off from the maritime 
routes. Korea was secure from all further Chinese interference, 
and any attempt of the powerful pro-Chinese faction among the 
Koreans themselves to open communication on their own part 
with China was equally inhibited. But Japan was not long allowed 
to retain her newly acquired territory. Hardly had the ratifications 
of the treaty been exchanged, when the three Powers, Russia, 
France, and Germany, ‘advised’ Japan to abandon her claim to any 
portion of the mainland of China, as her continued occupation of it 
would be detrimental to the lasting peace of the east. In conveying 
this advice, in the most courteous diplomatic language, the three 
Powers allowed it to be clearly understood that they were prepared 
in the event of its rejection to substitute force for it, and Japan, all 
her resources exhausted by the war, placed in a position in which 
she could not hope to hold her ground, in the face of a coalition 
irresistibly stronger than herself, had no choice but to accept it. 
She had, to use the words of the Imperial rescript, ‘in the first 
instance taken up arms for no other reason than her desire to secure 
for the Orient an enduring peace,’ and as ‘the friendly recommen- 
dations of the three Powers were prompted by the same desire, Japan 
in the best interests of peace, and in the desire not to bring new 
trouble on the people or to impede the national progress by creating 
new difficulties, might unhesitatingly accept such recommendations.” 

Not only the wrong which the nation believed to have been 
inflicted on it, but the humiliation which it suffered in the manner 
in which that wrong had been inflicted, sank deeply into the hearts 
of the whole people. The terms of peace which Japan proposed to 
offer to China had been known a full fortnight beforehand to all 
three Powers. None of the three had intimated any objection to them 
while the negotiations between the Chinese and Japanese plenipo- 
tentiaries were in progress; none had given to the Japanese diplo- 
matic representatives at their capitals the slightest hint of an 
intention to raise any such objection; and it was only when the 
Treaty was concluded, the ratifications exchanged, and all the details 
publicly proclaimed, that Japan was called upon, in the face of all 
the world, to withdraw from her position and her Government to 
risk not only the loss of confidence but even the odium of its own 
people. She gave way with dignity, but a proud people, such as the 
Japanese are, though they may for a time smother their dissatisfac- 
tion at a national humiliation, are not likely to forget it, and one 
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and all determined to await a convenient opportunity for repaying 
the ‘ kindness’ of the three Powers at some future day. The most 
prominent of these Powers was Russia, although in fact it was by 
Germany that the co-operation of the three on this occasion was 
initiated. Germany had no material interests in Manchuria. At 
that time the fate of the whole province would, it seemed, not have 
been worth to her ‘the life of a single Pomeranian grenadier.’ 
France’s only interest lay in her newly cemented friendship for 
Russia, but she may have felt bound to extend the understandirg 
which existed between the two as regards European politics to those 
of the Far East. But Russia’s interests were great and pressing. 
Japan’s permanent occupation of the Manchurian littoral, the 
influence and protection which that occupation would have allowed 
her to exercise over Korea in the future, would have constituted an 
insuperable bar to Russia’s advance southwards and to her ardently 
longed-for acquisition of ice-free ports on the Pacific. Japanese 
statesmen clearly saw that that advance was now only a question of 
time and that Russia might obtain a hold on the entire eastern 
coasts of Asia which would threaten Japan’s own national existence. 
They also saw that they would have for the future to reckon with a 
strong bias on China’s own part in favour of Russia. The Chinese 
had been saved by Russia from the crowning humiliation to their 
overwhelming defeat of having to part with an integral portion of 
their Empire to the despised Wojen (dwarfs) and an additional 
subject of gratitude was provided when, to this great service, Russia 
promptly added the further one of a loan of fifteen millions sterling, 
at moderate interest, wherewith to pay the first instalment of the war 
indemnity due to Japan. Li Hung Chang was now more than ever 
the guiding spirit of the Empire in its foreign politics. Had the 
cession to Japan of the Manchurian coast been completed, he, who 
had signed the Treaty which provided for it, would have been in the 
eyes of his countrymen the person primarily responsible and he 
would have suffered accordingly. Russia had saved him from an 
awkward predicament ; he was henceforth devoted to her beyond all 
foreign nations, and Russian ascendency became the most prominent 
factor in Peking politics. Japan made one final effort to provide a 
safeguard for the future. She asked for a pledge that no portion of 
the retroceded territory should ever be given to any other foreign 
country. It was refused, and she then saw that the time must come 
when she would have to measure swords with Russia, and from the 
day she did so she steadily set herself to a development of her 
material and military resources which would enable her to face the 
struggle, when it came, with the same confidence as that upon 
which she had entered on the war with China. 

The interference of the three Powers was dictated by a mag- 
nanimous desire to safeguard the future peace of the east and the 
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continued independence of China as a sovereign nation. Suspicion 
of ulterior motives of course attended the action of Russia, but, as 
already explained, neither Germany nor France had even a figment 
of material interests in Northern China. Germany’s co-operation 
was ostensibly explained later on when the Emperor published to 
the world his vision of the Yellow Peril, and France’s only by the 
bonds of her friendship for Russia. It is now known that each of 
the three Powers had named her price beforehand, and that their 
terms had been accepted by Li Hung Chang as a less evil than 
the surrender of any integral portion of the Chinese Empire to the 
Japanese. Time was given for the payment in full to all the Powers, 
but the bond guaranteeing it was sealed, signed, and duly delivered. - 
France was the first openly to enforce the bond, and she did not wait 
long. The ratifications of the final Treaty of Peace between China 
and Japan were exchanged in May 1895, and by a convention with 
China, concluded in the immediately succeeding month, France 
obtained a valuable rectification of her Mekong frontier and certain 
railway and mining concessions in Southern China. Nothing was 
known or suspected as to the reward to Russia and Germany until 
the 25th of October in the same year, when the following telegram, 
dated from Hong Kong and headed ‘ From a correspondent,’ appeared 
in the Times : 

Private treaty between China and Russia concedes the right of anchorage 
to the Russian fleet at Port Arthur, and Russian railways from Nerchinsk via 
Tsitsikar to Vladivostok, and from Tsitsikar to Port Arthur, besides other 
trade advantages, in respect of which the favoured nation clause is inapplicable, 


but the Chinese reserve the option to purchase the railways after thirty-six 
years, the price to be arranged hereafter. 


A few days later, a further telegram from the same correspondent 
appeared to the effect that, at a farewell banquet given at Vladi- 
vostok to the Governor-General of Eastern Siberia on the eve of his 
departure for Europe, the Governor in his speech stated that the 
community of Vladivostok might, notwithstanding the recent con- 
cessions of China in Manchuria, retain full confidence in the fact 
that that port would remain the headquarters of the Russian fleet 
in the Far East though a portion would subsequently be stationed at 
Port Arthur. 

Both these telegrams were voluntarily sent to the Times by an 
English banker at Hong Kong. No glimmering of suspicion as to 
the existence of the engagement described in them between the 
Russian and Chinese Governments had ever dawned on the diplomatic 
representative of Great Britain at Peking. A prompt denial of any 
thought of taking possession of Port Arthur or of directly connecting 
it with the Trans-Siberian Railway was given by that of Russia in 
London, and although the Z%mes correspondent was well known to 
be a keen, intelligent, and accurately informed student of Chinese 
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politics, the denial was implicitly accepted by the British Government, 
in its simple faith that Russia would be content with the very valu- 
able concession of the right of carrying the railway across Chinese 
territory direct from Nerchinsk to Vladivostok and so saving the 
wide détour which would have been necessary had the railway been 
confined entirely to acknowledged Russian territory. Her activity 
during the succeeding two years and the vigour and resolution with 
which she carried out her policy both at Peking and in Manchuria 
might have taught otherwise. 

During those two years every proposal on the part of other 
nationalities to develop the resources of Northern China by railways 
or mines was successfully opposed by her. Her agents, military 
and civil, were to be found everywhere. The Russo-Chinese Bank 
was established in Peking with a former member of the Imperial 
customs service, one of the very ablest members of that service, 
enjoying the confidence of Li Hung Chang and other high Chinese 
officials, at its head. Schools teaching the Russian language were 
established in all the large towns of Manchuria. The Eastern 
Chinese Railway Company was organised, and Kirin, the capital of 
Central Manchuria, virtually became a Russian garrison town. All 
this time Russia consistently professed to have no ulterior designs 
on the territorial integrity of China, and her professions continued 
to be accepted by our own Government, despite every warning 
conveyed to it by the intelligent and far-seeing British mercantile 
communities of Shanghai and Hong Kong. 

In the winter of 1897 the mask was at last thrown aside. In 
November of that year the murder of two missionaries afforded 
Germany the opportunity and a plausible pretext for exacting the 
implement of her own bond made two years before, and she took 
possession of the Bay of Kiaochow in the province of Shangtung, in 
order to obtain satisfaction for the murder of her subjects. A lease of 
the whole district for ninety-nine years, with the most complete rights 
of territorial jurisdiction, including those of erecting fortifications 
and constructing docks, was soon obtained from China, and Germany 
entered on the possession of her first Far Eastern colony, the lease 
being a mere euphemism for permanent cession. China was at the 
time said to have been forced to grant this so-called lease, but the 
most superficial consideration of the local relative positions of 
Germany and China should have shown that the term ‘ forced’ was 
wholly inapplicable. Though beaten to her knees by Japan, China 
was not utterly powerless to resist, had she chosen, what seemed to 
be an outrageous violation of her sovereignty. The German fleet 
in Eastern waters was at the time an insignificant squadron of 
obsolete ships, utterly useless for modern fighting purposes. No 
reinforcements of any kind could reach it from Europe unless 
coaling facilities were granted at the English colonies on the line of 
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route, and had China chosen to declare war against Germany such 
facilities must necessarily have been refused by England under the 
ordinary obligations of neutrality. Coal could only have been 
obtained locally from China or Japan. China naturally would not 
have furnished a weapon to be used against herself, and Japan, with 
the memory of 1895 still fresh, would have been only too glad to 
follow England’s example in her construction of the duties of a 
neutral. Germany’s fighting power would have been limited to 
the few ships she already had on the station, and their capacity for 
steaming to the supply of coal which they actually had in their 
bunkers at the moment. Li Hung Chang would for once have been 
wanting in the astuteness and perspicuity which characterised every 
political act throughout his entire public life, had he failed to see 
Germany’s military impotency, and he would not have been wanting 
in the courage to take advantage of it had he chosen. When Italy 
subsequently demanded a coaling station at Sanmun, his contemp- 
tuous refusal showed no trace of pusillanimity, but to Germany he 
offered no opposition. China was said to have abjectly yielded to empty 
‘threats,’ but she had merely honourably fulfilled the promises given 
by her two years before, and the German Emperor was still able to 
preserve before the world the reputation of his unselfish magnanimity 
of that time. 

Russia’s turn had now come, and she very soon showed that the 
telegram to the Times of October 1895, emphatically denied though 
it then had been by her, was only too true. Her fleet was sent to 
Port Arthur, and when two English cruisers followed it there, their 
withdrawal was curtly demanded by the Russian ambassador in 
London, on the ground that their continued presence would be a 
cause of friction between the two Powers in what was the Russian 
sphere of influence in the East. The British Government meekly 
complied with this demand, the cruisers were withdrawn, and from 
that time Russia was left to the unrestricted enjoyment of her own 
will. The terms of the secret agreement of 1895 were more than 
completed. Within a few months she obtained a lease, not only of 
Port Arthur, but of the whole southern part of the Liao Tung 
Peninsula, including the bay of Talien, and a concession to 
connect the port with the Trans-Siberian Railway. by a line pass- 
ing, via the ancient Manchu capital of Mukden, right through 
Manchuria to Harbin. She had thus laid her grasp on both sides of 
Manchuria and the foundations of an ultimate acquisition of the 
whole province. The Boxer movement in 1890 furnished her with 
a plausible excuse for its military occupation, and her unbroken 
success in its steady Russification, the immunity which attended her 
continued cynical violations of the most unqualified engagements to 
evacuate the military positions she had taken up in it, tempted her 
at last to push her efforts into northern Korea. How she did so on 
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the pretence of availing herself of the privileges of a trumpery 
timber-cutting concession, obtained by trickery, and how by doing 
so she at last transgressed the limits of Japanese patience and 
forbearance, has been described in a previous article in this Review. 
Since then the anticipated result of her action has occurred, and she 
is now at war with Japan. 

It is somewhat difficult to write with moderation at the present 
day of the action of our own Government in withdrawing our 
ships from Port Arthur in 1898. Russia had then no acknow- 
ledged authority in the port. The British ships were there under 
a right most clearly provided in our treaty with China. Instead 
of insisting on this right, the British Foreign Office adopted 
almost an apologetic tone and the results of yielding were soon 
made manifest by the publication of an official announcement at 
Peking, ‘that, in consequence of representations made by Russia, 
the British men-of-war had received orders to quit Port Arthur 
immediately.’ Great Britain’s national prestige in the East received 
@ very serious blow, which was not redeemed by the subsequent 
valueless acquisition of Wei Hai Wei. It is the custom to ascribe the 
Boer war, with all its cost and suffering, to the surrender of the 
Gladstone Government after Majuba. That surrender was made to 
what was then a poor, thinly populated country, which no one in 
the world doubted England’s ability to crush utterly, had the game 
been thought worth the candle. Her interests of every kind in the 
Transvaal, either actual or potential, political or commercial, then 
seemed too insignificant to be worth the cost of any struggle, 
and by the surrender at the time she suffered neither materially nor 
in prestige before the world. But even her purely commercial 
interests in Manchuria were, at the time of the withdrawal from 
Port Arthur, already of great value and of infinitely greater 
potentiality. Russia, it was true, promised that Talien should be 
open to the ships and trade of all the world on the same terms as 
the treaty ports of China, but Russian promises have never been 
observed when they conflicted with Russian interests, and if an 
object lesson had been wanted of the reliance that could be placed on 
them it was furnished in the case of Batoum. Her acquisition of 
Port Arthur meant the absolute exclusion for ever of England 
from all share in the commercial development of Manchuria and 
a fundamental alteration of all the conditions under which her 
prosperous trade with Northern China had been heretofore con- 
ducted. Her yielding was not to a poor weak Power, such as the Boer 
Government of 1881, but to what was believed to be the strongest 
military Power in the world, and had therefore not a pretence of 
magnanimity to palliate it. It is now well known that a firm refusal 
to meet the Russian demand, or to submit the legitimate movements 
of the British ships of war to the discussion of any foreign Power, 
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would have been accepted by Russia, and that her Admiral at Port 
Arthur had the strictest orders to abstain from any risk of an 
immediate conflict. But had a conflict occurred, England’s force on 
the spot was sufficient to destroy that of Russia twice over. Her 
whole fleet on the Chinese station was gathered at Chefoo, directly 
opposite to and only sixty miles distant from Port Arthur, and 
had hostilities occurred, had, as was thought at the time to be 
quite likely, the Russians made any attack, such as has been so 
brilliantly made by the Japanese upon themselves, the English 
fleet would not, as they were, have been found wanting. As the 
Russian ships were at Port Arthur, so were the English at Chefoo, 
anchored in an open roadstead, but, unlike the Russians, with no 
friendly forts behind them. But while the tension lasted all the 
ships were cleared for action, torpedo nets were out, picket boats 
constantly patrolling, and, notwithstanding the bitter cold, both 
officers and men, night after night, lay down on deck beside their 
guns, ready for action at a second’s notice. No social functions at 
the gay and hospitable port of Chefoo tempted the officers on shore. 
A Russian torpedo attack would not have been the one-sided affair 
which that of the Japanese on their own fleet at Port Arthur has 
been. But England, with the ball at her feet, gave way, and her 
doing so was as bitterly felt by the officers of the fleet, from the 
distinguished Admiral who commanded downwards, as a humiliation 
to the flag, as it was by the entire British mercantile community in 
China as a blow to her commercial interests and prospects. 

It is no exaggeration to say that, if there had then been a modicum 
of firmness on the part of the British Government, the present war 
would not have occurred. Russia concluded that Great Britain had 
ceased to exist as a factor in Eastern politics. Her protests might 
safely be disregarded, and the Novoe Vremya openly wrote : ‘ England 
will never go to any greater length than a protest. Her predomin- 
ance in the Far East is gone never to return, and it will be the 
worse for her if she does not come to an agreement with Russia, 
France, and Germany in time.’ Japan was the only other Power to 
be reckoned with, and notwithstanding the evidence she had given 
in the China war of her military strength and organisation, Russian 
officers in the Far East have never disguised the contempt with 
which they regarded her asa military Power. Her soldiers and sailors 
were, they said, no doubt formidable antagonists to other Asiatics, 
but neither their science nor valour would stand the test of a 
struggle with Europeans. By no one were these beliefs more im- 
plicitly held or openly expressed than by Admiral Alexeieff, who 
throughout a long service in the East had ample opportunities of 
studying Japan. And it was equally believed by all Russians 
that the mere name of Russia would ever be sufficient to keep the 
entire Japanese nation in awe. Japan could therefore be disregarded 
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just as much as England, and Russian diplomatic agents might 
proceed on their careers of extending their master’s dominions 
by fair means or foul, unchecked and unhampered by the most 
remote fear of armed opposition. To the last they have cherished 
this conviction. They have failed to recognise either Japan’s real 
strength or efficiency or the stern determination to defend her 
rights at any cost which has permeated the whole nation from the 
Emperor down to the lowest commissariat coolie. In that failure, 
they have scarcely extended to her ordinary diplomatic courtesy, 
and when the functions of diplomacy were exhausted they were 
equally remiss in adopting the most ordinary military precautions 
for their own safety. For both they have now to pay a bitter 
penalty; it may be that of the entire annihilation of all their 
material interests and prestige in the Far East for a couple 
of generations to come. Their costly fleet has been reduced to 
impotency by a series of strokes as brilliant and dashing as any 
that are recorded in the most glorious periods of the naval history 
of England, and Japan has now undisputed command of the sea, and 
can land her troops where and when she will. Her marvellously 
efficient system of secret service—which disdains no instrument 
however humble—has made her acquainted with every available 
gun and soldier that are at Russia’s disposal, and while she knows 
that the Russian soldier has never been wanting in courage or 
in the readiness to give his life for his country and the Czar, 
that physically he is superior to the best of Japan, she will take 
care to assure victory wherever they meet, by placing in the field 
five of her own to every single Russian. Her base is close at 
hand. She can feed and supply her army wherever it is, which 
Russia, fighting six thousand miles from her base, and dependent 
as she is for transport on a single weak line of railway, cannot. 
Every town and road in Korea is as well known to the Japanese 
staff as those of their own country, and there is not a town or village 
in the whole length and breadth of Manchuria or Southern Siberia 
in which, throughout the last ten years, there has not been a Japanese 
expert at work, under the guise, it may be, of a small tradesman or 
a barber, mapping and noting the configuration and every detail 
of the locality. Campaigns in Korea and Manchuria have been 
the favourite themes for prize essays in the Japanese army, and not 
only the staff but every regimental officer will enter on the war 
equipped with an accurate knowledge of the district in which he is 
to serve. Little reliance can be placed on any adequate supply 
of provisions in Port Arthur. Sufficient for two years is said to 
have been accumulated, and no doubt the cost of such a supply 
has been debited to the Government. But corruption, open, shame- 
less, and wholesale, is and always has been rampant among 
Russian officers and officials in the East, and it may well be doubted 
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whether, when the time of pressure comes, the available supply 
will be found sufficient for many more months than it is supposed to 
be for years. 

When Port Arthur falls, and it is now hopelessly doomed, Japan’s 
triumph will be complete, and she will have then repaid with interest 
Russia’s share in her former humiliation. It is now at the mercy 
of a long-range bombardment of her fleet ; but another course preg- 
nant with greater triumph is open to her. By a land investment at 
the isthmus already described, the garrison can be starved into 
surrender, and then Japan will not only have the fortress but the 
splendid fleet which now lies in its harbour; and the prospect of 
seeing her own flag hoisted on the powerful ships which were 
meant to destroy her may induce her to take the more patient 
if less brilliant course. With its approaching fall, Port Arthur will 
close its second chapter in the history of the Far East. Its first 
terminated with its capture from the Chinese, when it became 
manifest to the whole world that China’s reputation as a great 
military Power was a delusion and a fraud, rotten with corruption, 
incapacity, and cowardice. The close of the second will show that 
that of Russia, which has so long spread itself like a dark cloud over 
all Eastern affairs, had scarcely more real foundation than that of 
China. Her policy in the East has throughout been characterised 
by deception and tyranny, by the most shameless violation of 
engagements made with every formality that can bind a nation. 
Her agents have been arrogant and unscrupulous, and are now shown 
to have been equally incapable. They have been blind to the spirit, 
determination, and strength of Japan, to the glaring weakness of 
Russia, and reckless ambition has hurried them to their own and 
their country’s downfall. No Russian can ever be accused of 
cowardice, and in that element alone can they now say they are 
better than the Chinese. As the Japanese pricked the Chinese 
bubble, so are they now pricking the Russian, and in doing so they 
are rendering a service which should command the gratitude of the 
civilised world, just as their courage and efficiency must undoubtedly 
command its admiration. 

JosePH H. LonGrForp. 
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THE GEISHA: A FAITHFUL STUDY. 


Wuart idea has the excellent Englishwoman of her Japanese cousin ? 
Analysed, the Englishwoman’s conception of the Japanese lady 
would resolve itself into a blend of Opera-Bouffe Geisha with 
Madame Chrysanthéme. Now, Madame Chrysantheme, delightful 
work as it is, yet reflects only a very small and a very un-Japanese 
corner of Japanese life. The heroine is as worthy to be taken for a 
type of Japanese womanhood as is Sairey Gampof British. A foreign 
sailor lands at the most important naval station in Japan: that is to 
say, a place frequented for ever by European sailors from every 
nation ; where, in consequence, sexual morality has been adapted to 
the simplicity of Western requirements. There our hero buys a 
temporary wife, for—is it a pound a month ?—and, having had his 
money’s worth, records, with the utmost delicacy of style and charm, 
his conviction that she is sullen, apathetic, unattractive. That is 
all. And the very facts of this story show, without comment, what 
a valuable document Pierre Loti’s book is likely to be on the typical 
life of Japan. In point of fact, Chrysanthéme is not Japanese at all. 
She has been mangled into an obscene imitation of her Portsmouth 
sister. She is a poor bruised flower, battered and numbed out of any 
true individuality by brutalising contact with primitive-minded 
European seekers after pleasure. She represents a class existing 
solely to satisfy our Western desires, and solely in those towns which 
we foreigners have afflicted with our moral standards. 

Very different, indeed, is the real Japanese woman—even the 
Japanese woman of pleasure. For it must be remembered that in 
putting forward this statement, the comparison lies not between the 
common woman of the open port, and the great lady of Tokyo, but 
between Chrysanthéme and her genuine Japanese equivalents. 

The Japanese lady cannot be discussed by Europeans, inasmuch 
as no European ever sets eyes upon her. Her husband despises, 
indeed, and ignores her; yet regards her as so inviolably sacred a 
piece of the family furniture that never does he allow her within 
sight of the Western barbarian. He shuts her away from outside 
gaze, even though he himself finds her society tedious and insipid. 
At any entertainment that he may give in his own house, it is 
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barely possible—if a European be present it is virtually impossible— 
that the Okk’San may head the file of servants who appear to 
welcome her husband’s guests, bowing lowly at the door; but after- 
wards the ‘ Honourable Interior’ retires upstairs to sit alone on her 
mats, and isno more seen. Of course,in the case of women whose lords 
hold high official positions, and are thus compelled into an official 
concession to Western ideas, their lot is different. While the men 
are in office their wives don European gowns of the latest fashion 
but three, and attend occasional ceremonious dinners at the Lega- 
tions. But this is merely a passing gleam of splendour, for, with 
the resignation or displacement of the man, his wife retires again 
into her Japanese obscurity, and becomes thenceforth unapproachable - 
even to such lady-friends as she may have made outside, during her 
brief glimpse of the world. Normally and properly, her place is in 
the decent secrecy of the home. Her husband has no wish to see or 
hear any more of her than is necessary to the thriving conduct of 
the household. 

For the well-bred Japanese, marriage is a matter of mere 
arrangement and convenience. Boy and girl are brought up to 
regard marriage as a predestined affair, to be settled solely by the 
family, with no reference made to hot young heads or hearts. 
Thus the gentleman’s daughter looks forward to her establishment 
with no eye of anxiety. She knows well that, time come, she 
must inevitably be married placidly off to some man of equal 
standing with herself. Her own character, her attainments, her 
charms count for nothing in this result. On that head she is 
perfectly easy. She has no need to make herself attractive, clever, 
or conversable, even if etiquette allowed her the opportunity 
of displaying these accomplishments. Enough if she be quiet, 
good, and inconspicuous. Her birth, her breeding, her dowry 
secure the rest without the least stir on her own part. She rarely 
sees her fiancé until he is her fiancé. Thus the whole element of 
passionate competition that turns our Western marriage-market into 
such a keen mart for brilliant and emulously charming women is 
entirely lacking in Japan. Marriage, to the Japanese, is a matter 
of course, not a matter of success in rivalry. But, even as we by 
our system have developed such a race of vigorous and self-reliant 
women, so the Japanese, by ruling all love and emulation out of 
life, and by teaching their daughters to expect marriage as part of 
the order of established things, have perfected a woman whose 
virtues lie in quite another sphere. Her greatest recommendation 
is that she should have none. A gentle, immemorial vacuity is her 
finest qualification for the coveted state, which, for the rest, is the 
fair portion of every Japanese lady, the number of marrying men 
having always been more mercifully proportionate to that of their 
potential brides than here in the less frankly polygamous West. 
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A typically good Japanese wife is one after the heart of Perikles, 
of whom the least possible is heard, either at home or abroad. She 
is humble, perfectly quiescent, perfectly amiable, the slave of her 
lord, who, at his pleasure, can divorce her ‘sans phrase’ for any 
ill-temper, for gossiping, for disrespect, or for excessive conversation. 
Or, at will, he can bring some beloved Geisha into his house as first 
wife, and reduce the lady of his home to a subordinate and dis- 
honouring position. She is the mere servant of her husband’s fancies. 
If he be drunken and unfaithfui, she may indeed remonstrate, but 
it must be with the utmost humility of inferiority, and a disarming 
weakness of submission. The end to be attained is his reformation, 
not the repair of her unconsidered happiness. Her whole individuality 
should be merged in the man’s, and even her share in the sons 
ceases to be hers when the children have passed their fifth year. 
Then they are moved into custody of the more honoured sex, to be 
moulded into men. But the Japanese wife, if established facts prove 
anything, is certainly no less happy than her more independent 
sister of the West. For one matter, she has learnt through so 
many ages the lesson of her own worthless weakness and inferiority, 
that she takes all the pleasures that come to her—and these, though 
simple, are many—with an intense passion of joy and gratitude 
unknown to the Western woman, who, throughout her life, has grown 
up in the pursuit of her own desires. They who demand little of life 
often get most. And, on the whole, there can be no doubt that the 
Japanese woman is happier, though in a smaller, quieter way, than 
her febrile ebullient European cousin, who wants so much that she 
can never be satisfied. The Japanese woman’s life is full of delights, 
even though its crown be the contenting of her husband. Her life’s 
work is unobtrusively to please him; her highest art, a perfection 
of self-effacing good manners, and the inflexible self-control that 
gratifies a man by sparing him scenes of female tears or distresses. 

But with all this she is handicapped. Her duties are house- 
keeping, son-bearing, and a smiling silence. Her position, her oppor- 
tunities, her previous training combine to forbid her any brilliancy of 
thought or utterance. She has learnt little, having no need. She 
has cultivated no conversation, having foreseen no need. She is a 
typically good woman, necessary, but unnoticed. The result is that 
her husband is trained into an attitude of half-unconscious but 
dominant contempt. He becomes selfish and fretful. Patient 
Griselda palls upon him, bores, exasperates. She is so good and 
sweet, and, like so many of the good and sweet, so unsatisfying, so 
inadequate, so null. And the Japanese brain is full of quick move- 
ments and ardent appetites. It may be imagined how the man 
grows disdainfully to ignore his gentle saint at home. The wife 
belongs to the one class to whom mental charms are not permitted. 
Japan has produced many female poets and authors— two, indeed, 
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who stand near the world’s front rank, Murasaki and Sei Shonagon. 
But all these have been, at least officially, maidens, or married un- 
happily, or ladies of glittering Bohemian ways. To the married 
lady alone is forbidden that swift brilliance of mind which so clearly 
marks the Japanese temperament at gravest or at gayest. And thus 
she is deprived of the strongest chain by which a woman can hold 
the allegiance of a man through the long years of marriage. Her 
husband comes to look upon her as a dull thing, to be kept honour- 
ably safe, but ignored. Meanwhile he pines for intellectual company 
and relaxation. And this he seeks in a special class that arose long 
ago to satisfy just this very need created by the Japanese social 
system of choiceless marriage. 

Athenian theories of wives and wedlock bear a striking similarity 
to Japanese. There, in Athens also, was little home-life; and the 
Greek sought the wit and charm his wife could not provide, between 
the lips of a companion, a Hetaira. Of course, such a relationship, 
like most alliances between man and woman, led to obvious results, 
and the Hetaira has become synonymous with the harlot. But her 
beginnings were not, like those of her Western equivalent, in mere 
sexual passion. She was originally a companion, trained to charm 
and amuse. Similar degradation has attended upon the profession of 
the Geisha. The Geisha is in no sense necessarily a courtesan. She 
is a woman educated to attract; perfected from her childhood in all 
the intricacies of Japanese literature ; practised in wit and repartee ; 
inured to the rapid give-and-take of conversation on every topic, 
human and divine. From her earliest youth she is broken in to an 
inviolable charm of manner incomprehensible to the finest European, 
yet she is almost invariably a blossom of the lower classes, with 
dumpy claws, and squat, ugly nails. Her education, physical and 
moral, is far harder than that of the ballerina, and her success is 
achieved only after years of struggle and a bitter agony of torture. 
She dances—dances those slow mimes of old Japan, that must be 
such torment to the dancers, and are such joy to the spectator, who 
lolls upon the mats to watch the sumptuously graceful figures 
moving back and forth, intricately, to the long, plangent sadnesses 
of a voice wailing ancient rhythms of long-forgotten meaning to the 
drawn, nasal twangings of the Samisen. The dances are of immense 
age, and with their chants, unintelligible now these many centuries, 
are all to be learnt very hardly and by rote before any girl may 
take rank as a Geisha. These being acquired, and her wit polished 
to an adamantine brilliancy, the young voice is broken, by an 
incredible torment of midnight exposure, to the low dull tone 
required by Japanese taste. And then at last the trained girl may 
advance from the gorgeous robes of the little Maiko, or budding 
Geisha, to the quiet and ever quieter blues and greys that mark the 
established artist. And the Geisha’s social position may be com- 
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pared with that of the European actress. The Geisha-house offers 
prizes as desirable as any of the Western stage. A great Geisha 
with twenty nobles sitting round her, contending for her laughter, 
and kept in constant check by the flashing bodkin of her wit, holds 
@ position no less high and famous than that of Sarah Bernhardt in 
her prime. She is equally sought, equally flattered, quite as madly 
adored, that quiet little elderly plain girl in dull blue. But she is 
prized thus primarily for her tongue, whose power only ripens fully 
as her physical charms decline. She demands vast sums for her 
owners, and even so often appears and dances only at her own 
pleasure. Few, if any, Westerners ever see a really famous Geisha. 
She is too great to come before a European, except for an August 
or Imperial command. Finally she may, and frequently does, marry 
into exalted places, into celestial circles, and sometimes on to the 
very steps of the Throne itself. In all this there is not the slightest 
necessity for any illicit relation. Of course, as a fact, the Geisha has 
earned a bad name for her class, no less general and merited than 
that of the actress. In practical life Geisha, Actress, Hetaira, have 
come to have one certain synonym, but the misconduct of some 
reflects no discredit on the profession, and there is no reason why 
every Actress, Geisha, Hetaira, should not be as immaculate as many 
Actresses, Geisha, Hetairai undoubtedly are and have been. The 
Geisha is the minister, in theory, of purely intellectual pleasures. 

For other recreations the Japanese resorts to the Yoshiwara, 
where, behind frail barricades of wood, frail beauties squat in gorgeous 
garments to cater for those desires which at home have no official 
servants. All the women there are Oiran, existing only for one 
purpose. To this place none need come except those in search, and 
the virtuous is not jostled everywhere in the streets by the tragedy 
of temptation. The man who comes to the Yoshiwara comes only 
for one end, and if he have no desire to achieve that end he may 
spend his whole life in Japan without a sight of vice. To a Geisha- 
house a man goes as to a theatre, merely for amusement, into what- 
ever frenzy of amorous passion his quick temper may be kindled 
later by the smiles and gaiety of a rapacious singer. 

The ordinary European sees little of the true Geisha, no decent 
tea-house admitting foreigners except on the most influential of 
introductions. In the open ports, indeed, the tourist may avail 
himself of the opportunity to make the acquaintance of Japanese 
women whom the influence of many Western lovers has long since 
cultivated into a brutalised prostitution; but of the genuine 
artist-actress the three-weeks’ dweller in Yokohama has no idea. 
In Tokyo she may be found, and there the student of character 
may watch the irresistible fascination of her manner. She has 
a sweet and perfect tolerance, masking her inevitable boredom ; 
she is full of faultlessly spontaneous mirth, with a laugh whose 
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innocently genuine gaiety rings in the memory across a dozen 
thousand miles of discordant lands, and seas, and cities. The Geisha 
has an impenetrable delicacy of softness, which receives all and 
accepts none. Her soul stands aloof from the gracious greeting of 
her eyes. She smiles without effort or fatigue, but is very far away. 
She must suffer hells of boredom, yet plays and glitters in a feigned 
paradise of enjoyment. She is sweetly, indomitably patient, under 
the foreigner’s lame efforts to converse in Japanese, nor does she 
ever show him any glimpse of the weariness she must feel. Her 
flawless manners even enable her to sit smiling and kind beneath 
the romping fingers of a certain order of Englishman, who finds 
himself impelled to pat and paw, and even to commit the final 
unpardonable vulgarity of kisses. She does not understand us, nor 
we her. And this is tragic, seeing that she is the only true Japanese 
woman whose acquaintance circumstances allow us to make. To 
us she is of indefatigable kindliness, radiant, delightful, with all a 
woman’s subtlety of attraction, and all a child’s generous and frankly 
happy appeal. She is half Venus and half kitten, half Helen and 
half Hermione. She is gay, greedy, girlishly grasping. She passes 
laughing from the arms of an admirer into the trailing tragedies of 
Japanese dance. She hails our coming with delight, and watches 
our final departure with Isabella Thorpe’s ‘laughing eye of utter 
despondency.’ 

And yet for her own lover she goes through the fires. Many 
are the sad tales of a Geisha’s love, and many, though fewer, the 
tales that are not sad. Alone among the women of her race she 
is free, and her heart has room to grow. She is no stranger to the 
bitter loves of the world, even though, to a foreigner, her heart 
remain a cloistered garden, impossible of access. She is fiercely 
beautiful and wild, under that smooth gaiety of charm which is the 
conventional robe in whose pageantry her soul goes fluttering across the 
ill-lit stage of destiny. Yet at times, and in popular phrase, she is 
also the cold, mercenary harlot of convention, the ruin of young men, 
the rapacious spoiler of substance, the despair of happy families and 
faithful wives, the evil demon-fox whose work and pleasure are 
always disaster and despair. She is the Neko, the wicked cat, whose 
claws are fleshed upon mortal hearts. To the common Japanese 
tradition she is damnable and damned, a soulless chafferer for gold, 
until her soul be touched. She has, in short, the true actress 
temperament—as opposed to the domestic—brilliant, improvident, 
splendid, generous, reckless, fitful, passionate, and unaccountable. 
She seems a delicate phantasm ; touch her soul and you find she goes 
on springs of steel; she has the tenderness, at last, of Madonna, 
though credited usually with that of Messalina. Her heart ‘is filled 
with unquenchable wild-fire,’ and in her love are found perfect loyalty, 
fidelity, and a passion of self-sacrifice, even to self-abandonment. 
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Here is now astern chastity, a fixity of resolve, a relentless ferocity of 
hopeless attachment that sends the whole of her world to hell for the 
sole sake of her love. Japan learned its finest lesson of devotion through 
shame to death in the life of the Lady Forget-me-not, and a harlot- 
Geisha is the Phcenix-bird, through the ages, of a rare devotion, 
despairing and eternal, by whose grave to this day the lovers go to 
vow and dream. 

And yet, and yet, the Geisha is also the hard Siren who has sung 
so many to ruin and wreck; the Salome who has danced away so 
many heads. Her gay indifference is but the bright side of her un- 
fluctuating cruelty; she is unfathomable, cold, bitter, unpunishable 
as the sea. She is Juliet and Jezebel, Miranda and Sidonia the 
pitiless. She is both Alice Lisle and Alice Arden; Anne Elliot and 
Anne Boleyn : she is at once Webster's Vittoria and his Isabella of 
Bracciano. With all this, however, she is still so gay and innocently 
ehildlike that who among strangers would suspect that almost 
impregnable heart of its defences? She is a flower of contradictions, 
whose fruit is as bitter-hard as the blossom is soft and sweet. She 
is altogether fantastic, terrible, adorable—a being of another, alien 
existence, entirely beyond our reckoning. 

How far is this portrait of the true Japanese woman of true 
Japanese pleasure from the European conception, as offered by the 
delicate writer who goes to one of the lowest haunts of prostitution 
in Japan, where morals are pared down to European requirements, 
and there buys a wretched girl from a brothel merely to study her 
and paint an exquisite miniature, which his Western world accepts, 
whether with the painter’s will or no, as a true and fair picture of 
Japanese feminine psychology! Poor Chrysanthéme, what Geisha, 
even of the lowest rank, would throw you so much as a word? 
Poor victim of Western ideals, how remote were you from the 
Japanese woman, as whose model you were posed and painted ! 

It is not in a six months’ sojourn at Nagasaki—possibly the 
fairest and still more possibly the foulest place in the world—that 
even a great artist will be able to estimate and envisage that difficult, 
unseizable psychology of the Japanese Geisha. The task is long 
and hard, even in cities where Western feet have scarcely yet 
trodden, but how bitterly impossible among the dregs of the popu- 
lation in the lowest of all the corrupted Open Ports ! 


REGINALD J. FARRER. 





A VISIT TO HAWARDEN 


WE paid our first and only visit to Hawarden on the 6th of December, 
1892. At Bletchley we encountered thick snow, and as we neared 
Chester progress became so ominously slow that we were compelled 
to abandon our plan of posting from there. A telegram to the station- 
master at Hawarden only produced a small covered waggonette, which 
just held me, my maid, and my belongings, so Ribblesdale had to 
walk. 

Our top-heavy conveyance plunged, lurched, and laboured through 
the snow down the steep hill to the house, and I was very glad to hear 
familiar voices at the door. There was Mrs. Drew on the snowy steps, 
and Mrs. Gladstone, in her black satin gown, with open arms, tripping 
to meet us in the hall. 

From the first our visit to Hawarden was to depend on M. 
Waddington, who was the only other guest expected ; if he had been 
unable to come there, we should not have been bidden, as solitary 
guests at that time were considered too arduous an undertaking 
for Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, who were approaching their eighty-third 
and eighty-first birthdays. I could see from the anxious inquiries for 
the French Ambassador when we arrived that we were looked upon 
as quite incomplete without him. 

We were heartily congratulated on our travelling capacity, and 
our fellow-guest suffered considerably in the comparison when we 
were unable to give any tidings of him. 

I was struck by the pretty green and white mouldings on the 
staircase walls as we were taken up to our bedrooms. We met in 
an ante-room before dinner, decorated with the same plaster work, 
where we found the missing Ambassador, our host and hostess, and 
Mrs. Drew. 

Mr. Gladstone came forward with his most charming manner and 
said: ‘I feel very guilty in having brought you into all this snow. 
It looks as if I had specially prepared it for your reception.’ 

After a good deal about the unprecedented rapidity and limited 
area of the snowfall, and the unusual direction—namely, the sea—from 
which it had come, he took me in to dinner, and the others followed. 
As the soup was being handed to me first, Mr. Gladstone became 
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uneasy, and muttered to Zadok, his own servant, to hand it to the 
Ambassador; but on finding all his signals unavailing, for Zadok 
took no notice, he smiled at his failure to do honour to France. 
Addressing himself to Ribblesdale with a courtesy which, though 
characteristic of Mr. Gladstone’s school, was specially marked in his 
manner, he inquired after the Buckhounds, and said Ribblesdale 
had opened his mind to new considerations on the subject, adding, 
with a mischievous smile: ‘I am afraid you have talked me-round to 
the wrong side. When I came into office I understood that they 
were doomed by the supreme authority, and I was merely inviting 
you to perform their obsequies.’ 

On my asking him if he thought Ribblesdale peculiarly fitted for 
the part of undertaker, he answered with sudden seriousness: ‘ It 
was on that understanding that I offered him the post.’ I felt this 
a not undeserved reproof for my flat flippancy. 

Then he began to talk of Liverpool and his reception there two 
days before, also of the unusual atmospheric conditions he found there. 
He went into St. George’s Hall with 4000 people in it, and the air 
was as fresh inside as out. It was a most remarkable and unprece- 
dented experience. The instant he heard the first word of the chair- 
man he knew it was a good hall for sound. ‘I have only got to hear 
two words to know this.’ 

On my expressing admiration for his speech, he said, half apolo- 
getically, that 


to make a connected speech one should have notes, but those are useless to me 
now, for I can’t see them, and to search for your notes with glasses spoils the 
effect. I forgot one thing I was particularly anxious to say, and had written 
down under some such word as spectacle. Of course I remembered it after- 
wards, when it was too late. When a west wind blew in Liverpool harbour, 
no ships could get out to sea, for there were no steam tugs in those days, so 
they all had to wait for a favourable change, and then to see this fleet of ships 
going out full sail was a magnificent sight, and one which we shall never see 
again. 


He asked M. Waddington if he had ever addressed mass meetings 
of this kind. M. Waddington said he had never spoken to more 
than 500 or 600, and that France, outside Paris, was not given to 
having large meetings as we are, and that he had always resolutely 
refused to be present at the bigger meetings in Paris, for they were 
noisy, and one never knew what the audience might not do next. 
Mr. Gladstone seemed surprised and not in the least sympathetic. 
I realised as I watched the sleek Ambassador that the rough-and- 
ready methods of expression belonging to the populace so courage- 
ously faced by the Prime Minister would have bewildered and disgusted 
M. Waddington. 

I knew that the Ambassador was a cultivated and instructed 
man, but I had been warned that unless you could meet him on the 
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ground of old inscriptions and coins it was difficult to fire him to any 
interest. I found this to be an entire misrepresentation; he was 
a man of various interests, and very wide knowledge. 

His face was much more immobile than his mind ; he never smiled, 
he never frowned. The nearest approach to any play of expression 
was a sort of faint scowl which clouded his serenity and was a pre- 
monitory challenge to any statement of fact or of opinion which 
Mr. Gladstone might advance. Not being possessed of any awe, he 
constantly talked through his host with calm satisfaction. 

Mr. Gladstone proceeded to look a little more closely into the 
inexplicable indifference of the French to political meetings, and he 
wondered whether this arose from extreme youth or extreme old 
age in the feelings of the nation. M. Waddington was either unable 
or unwilling to throw any light on the problem. 

Going back to Liverpool, Mr. Gladstone said that as a town it was 
very irreligious, and he had to bring home to it in consequence 
its duty as well as its capacity to build a cathedral. He then went 
on to talk about the number of atheists in France, and a state- 
ment by Macmillan which put them at 7,000,000. M. Waddington 
said he should have thought the number too large for the avowed 
atheists, and too small for the actual facts, and that it was quite 
impossible to say what their numbers were, as they were never regis- 
tered in the census. Mr. Gladstone went on to comment on how 
Nonconformists have objected to be registered from a sense of fear. 
They foresaw that the returns would compare unfavourably with 
their congregations. He himself had always had great sympathy 
with Nonconformists, but none with this objection of theirs, and he 
regretted that in this, their one political mistake, the Church of 
England should have given in to them. 

On hearing Ribblesdale say we had heard Mr. Jowett preach on 
Wesley in Westminster Abbey, he asked us eagerly how Mr. Jowett 
estimated Wesley’s intellectual qualities. Ribblesdale answered that 
he put his character before everything else ; to which Mr. Gladstone 
added that, as an organiser, Wesley stood as high in his opinion as 
Ignatius Loyola; his followers now numbered 12,000,000 at the 
minimum, and 26,000,000 at the maximum. He agreed with Ribbles- 
dale in his view that everything Jowett said had distinction of its 
own, both in clearness of thought and perfection of form. Ribbles- 
dale quoted Mr. Jowett’s remark that Wesley ‘ gave men hints which 
they needed and understood.’ Mr. Gladstone apparently liked this, 
but his disapproval was quite as marked when Ribblesdale ventured 
to describe the Nonconformists’ religion as beatified common-sense. 
His brows met; there was disagreement, indignation, sorrow for the 
misguided and a hundred other expressions in the shake of his head. 
He evidently thought this definition in no way did justice to Non- 
conformists, nor was it a fair description of their pulpit methods. 
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From Nonconformity, Church theories were briefly reviewed, and 
of all these he denounced Erastianism as the basest. He told us that 
he and Sir William Harcourt often quarrelled over it, and that Sir 
William confessed to being its last exponent. 

In returning to the different sects of France, the Protestants of 
Nimes, Arles, &c., Mr. Gladstone went on to discuss the new cathedral 
at Montmartre, to which he had made a special pilgrimage in Paris. 
He told us he kept poking his head out of the fiacre the whole way up 
the hill in order to get a first coup dail. He might have spared 
himself his pains, for he found that, though the French had built 
their cathedral on the top of a hill, they had contrived to make it 
totally invisible until you were actually in front of it. He was much 
struck by the solidity and strength of the walls, which looked as if 
they were meant to defy the world. 

M. Waddington told us he had voted against it in the Chamber. 
‘Not on the ground of expense, I hope,’ interrupted Mr. Gladstone ; 
adding, ‘no money was ever ill spent on a cathedral yet, to my 
thinking.’ 

M. Waddington reassured him on this score; he had no objection 
to the expense, but he did not approve of the idea of aggressiveness 
where religion was concerned, and the Montmartre Cathedral was 
admittedly a challenge from the Church to the unbelieving world, 
and as such was certain to be the first victim in a revolution. 

Most of the money had to be spent underground, for it was found 
that the site chosen was hollow with quarries, and that in order to 
obtain satisfactory foundations almost more masonry was needed 
below than above ground. 

At this stage Mrs. Gladstone, who had shown increasing signs of 
weariness over Montmartre, moved, and the ladies retired to a double- 
doored old-fashioned drawing-room leading out of the ante-room. 

As it was lighted chiefly by candles at respectful distances from 
each other, the furniture and accessories of the room were not clearly 
distinguishable. There was a certain sense of airy emptiness, which, 
though characteristic of the period of thin-bodied chairs, spindle legs, 
few table-cloths, and no screens, was intensified on this evening by 
the extreme cold. We crouched round the bright fire, which refused 
to give any heat beyond the hearth-rug. There is a tender grace in 
the shabbiness of the room which belongs to the whole house and is 
very attractive, and I should personally lament to see any modern 
reforms or changes carried out. 

When the men appeared, they sat down to whist, Mr. Drew, an 
intermittent apparition, making a fourth at the smallest card-table 
I have ever beheld. 

As the clock struck eleven, Mr. Gladstone got up and bolted from 
the room like a shot out of a gun, bidding good-night to nobody. 
I wondered if this rapid exit were his usual practice, and found that 
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the retreat, though not usually so hurried, was always uncere- 
monious. 

Next morning there were grave lamentations over the hour’s 
sleep which Mr. Gladstone had missed in consequence of an extra 
half-hour’s whist, and it was decided by the Council of Two (Mrs. 
Gladstone and Mrs. Drew) that he must never play a minute later 
than 10.30. He was quite of their opinion, and told us that if his 
thoughts were kept working at any exciting occupation after 10.30 
the machinery of his mind got beyond his own control, and sleepless- 
ness was the invariable result. It was apparently an understood 
thing that the moment his head touched the pillow sleep was in 
honour bound to overtake him. 

We were told by Mrs. Gladstone, in answer to some solicitous 
questions from Mr. Gladstone as to the comforts of the Ambassador, 
that his fire (evidently a recognised enemy in the household) had 
smoked badly in the night, in spite of the two vigilant visits she had 
paid it before bedtime. 

Mr. Gladstone’s expression of heartfelt sympathy when the Ambas- 
sador came in was quite indescribable. As he expressed his fear 
that the fire had smoked and caused his guest considerable discomfort, 
there was a look of anguish on his face which in anybody else’s might 
almost have seemed out of proportion to the occasion. Keener 
distress could not have been shown for the loss of a wife; but in the 
Prime Minister mobility was a feeble word for the thousand flashes 
and shadows which crossed and recrossed his countenance ; the play 
of his face showed a hundred different smiles, a hundred different 
frowns. To see the thunder gather in his eyebrows over some paltry 
observation or newspaper paragraph, you were tempted for a second 
to agree with those who held him a consummate actor; but my 
belief is that the emotion, however fleeting, was genuine, though his 
face, as a vehicle of expression, may have over-emphasised it. 

At his advanced age it was difficult to estimate how far feeling 
may have become merely emotional. Both as an orator and a leader 
of men, Mr. Gladstone could awaken as well as control their emotions ; 
thus the dramatic side of things specially appealed to him, and it 
seems to me that he always rather courted than guarded against the 
moving influence of passion. 

I watched with interest to see how far our diplomatist would 
deem it incumbent upon him to spare his venerable host pain. But 
M. Waddington was troubled by no scruples of this sort; the solici- 
tudes of hospitality left him cold ; the smoke had been very bad indeed, 
he said, but it got better as the night advanced. With this negative 
reassurance the clouds quickly cleared from Mr. Gladstone’s brow, 
and he turned to his cold tongue and we to our bacon with sighs of 
relief. 

Crispi was the chief topic at breakfast. According to the Ambas- 
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sador, he was the most dangerous man to the peace of Europe, and he 
led us to understand that but for his own cool determination in making 
it clear to Italian braggadocio that he would take up the glove if 
Crispi chose to throw it down, we should all have been plunged into 
a European war long ago. They both agreed that he was a man of 
no morality, as well as a bigamist. M. Waddington stoutly main- 
tained he had had three wives, to which Mr. Gladstone added : ‘ If two 
were contemporaneous, the third must have been successive.’ 

They both agreed that Italy as a young and undeveloped country 
was too extravagant for her resources. This led M. Waddington to 
quote an epigram, made, he told us, by a clever French friend of his, 
‘ L’Italie est comme un parvenu qui veut avoir une intrigue avec une 
duchesse.’ Not even our diplomatist’s infrequent smile at this 
definition could extract the faintest corresponding gleam from the 
Prime Minister. 

So much for M. Waddington’s solitary sally ; he was only expe- 

riencing what Mr. Gladstone’s greatest intimates suffered at his hands. 
The Prime Minister’s sense of humour was uncertain; nobody could 
predict what would amuse him; an almost superstitious respect for 
the moralities had always to be reckoned with, the least infringement 
of which doomed the raconteur and his wares to failure. But even this 
knowledge served more as a warning than as a guide in conversation 
with him. 
' The Ambassador stuck to his French habits of café au lait, and 
did not fare as well at his hostess’s hands as I could have wished. We 
had already levied considerable contributions on the silver jug of hot 
milk from which Mrs. Gladstone seemed to hope as much as the widow 
from her cruse ; and she seemed in no way disconcerted when in his 
last two efforts to get some more coffee nothing but large fishes of 
skim flopped into his cup. 

Towards the end of breakfast, Mrs. Drew’s pretty little two-year- 
old girl pattered in with naked feet. Her colouring was like a sun- 
ripened apricot, and her deep-set eyes gleamed blue from under her 
eyebrows. It was a fascinating sight to see her and her grandfather’s 
heads close together. He became most like a child of the two, and 
delighted even more than she did in their games with the black Spitz 
and the Jack-in-the-box which stood awaiting her on the table. There 
was no imitation fun about their play. 

After breakfast Mr. Gladstone retired, and the letters remained 
in a mountain on the hall table until tackled by Mrs. Drew, who 
combined all the qualities of a most efficient private secretary in the 
country. 

Wishing to have a breath of air and to see the house from outside, 
Ribblesdale and I trudged into the snow, which was so thick that we 
were obliged to keep to the swept paths. But for a certain solidity 
and homeliness, Hawarden presents the defects of all modern and 
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battlemented castles. Only the lapse of years lends dignity to this 
style of architecture, and yet from its position, its trees and its sur- 
roundings, one can hardly dislike the house, and one must like the 
place. Snow is a sad leveller; all slopes, perspectives, and blue dis- 
tances were lost to us. This was a continual regret to Mr. Gladstone 
when he walked with us in the afternoon and pointed out the spot in 
the valley where the cow had knocked him down. 

He was returning one afternoon from his walk when he found that 
a heifer had strayed out of her field into the park and stood blocking his 
way across the path. ‘I said this is not manners and tried to send 
her off, but she only stamped at me ; when I saw she meant to adopt 
decisive measures I hit her across the face with my umbrella as 
hard as I could. At this she came straight at me, caught me in the 
ribs with her horns, and knocked me over backwards with the greatest 


> 


ease. 

On my asking him whether she came at him when he was down 
he said she did, ‘ but, seeing she could do me no injury as her horns 
were curved round, she walked away and left me. I got up, feeling 
very stiff, and did not succeed in breathing comfortably for more 
than a fortnight. It was curious that the illustrated papers got hold 
of exactly what took place; this was the more surprising as the 
cow and I were the only eye-witnesses of the scene.’ 

There was an addition to our party at luncheon; two distant 
neighbours had at last brought off their longed-for pilgrimage. Mr. 
and Mrs. L. belonged to that large body of worshipping benefactors, 
chiefly confined to the rich middle classes, who were the peculiar 
appanage of the Gladstones. They had decorated Hawarden with 
baskets of orchids for a long time. 

The conversation was allowed in an unwary moment to turn on 
to roads, and their working and maintaining all over the world. 

Mr. Gladstone always required the most delicate steering. Many 
is the keen regret I have had over the precious moments wasted on 
tallow candles, crockery, poultry shops, the cultivation of straw- 
berries, &c. He covered such a vast area, and his interests were so 
universal, that you were practically never safe, and he was off before 
you were aware you had given him his head, and then the difficulty 
was to turn him. 

Macadam, even in Montenegro, is hardly inspiring; but Mr. 
Gladstone made some interesting digressions from the excellence of 
their roads to the Montenegrin people. 

He said they were the finest and most heroic race in the world, 
and that for four hundred years they had fought against superior 
powers for their freedom. They had presented him with a sword. 
‘It was,’ he said, ‘no common sword, but one which looked as if it 
had drunk deep of human blood ;’ and as he said this there was some- 
thing almost Montenegrin in his tone and expression. He asked his 


tu? 
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guest if he knew where the worst roads in the world existed. Mr. L. 
was not to be puzzled, and answered ‘ in London.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the Prime Minister, ‘ the road at the bottom of Berkeley 
Square shook my poor bones to pieces in a four-wheeler the other 
day. Ugh! I can feel it now;’ and at this he acted the screws and 
contortions his body had gone through in the bumping cab. 

His guest ventured to suggest as an excuse for our metropolis the 
difficulties of the traffic, whereupon Mr. Gladstone turned on him like 
a tiger with ‘ You have the mind of a vestryman!’ But even this 
did not ruffle Mr. L.’s personal complacency ; his double chin kept its 
usual felds inside his collar, and it was only the prospects of a moon- 
light drive which prevented him from accompanying us to the public 
library. 

St. Deiniol’s was the hobby of Mr. Gladstone’s declining years, and 
the interest he had most at heart ; Home Rule paled before it, and 
the Newcastle programme became a ghost. Behind the shifting 
vicissitudes of his public life, books for this library were the absorbing 
occupation of his mind. Scarcely a day passed but he carried him- 
self or sent a fat brown paper parcel of books up there, which he 
undid and arranged with his own hands. At that time he had not 
ventured to tell himself, far less anybody else, what was to be the 
ultimate end of this library. Mrs. Drew confided to me as a secret 
that it might eventually be carried off to Wales and there become 
the nucleus of a new Welsh University—one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
dreams. 

Whatever the fate in store for it, I could not help fecling a sense 
of waste at this large collection of books isolated on a bleak hill in a 
scattered district. It seemed to me too sanguine a hope that the few 
cabinlike living rooms would ever be occupied by resident pupils 
from distant parts. Mr. Gladstone was wise in making the building 
of a temporary description—corrugated iron has few obligations. He 
was very proud of the economy of space inside, which, on the buttress 
plan, holds the maximum of books within the minimum of space ; if 
anything, the passage room is run too fine for comfort. He told us 
that he had taken every measurement himself. 

The heating apparatus is another subject for congratulation, also 
planned by himself. It consists of one small stove, which is on such 
approved principles that the heat is supposed to extend equally to 
all extremities. We found this to be a fond illusion; the cold was 
intense, and it was almost piteous to see M. Waddington shivering 
and longing to be back in a comfortable house. 

Mr. Gladstone, as soon as he got inside his sanctuary, became 
happily unconscious of his guests, took off his hat, and, in the short 
black cape—his warmest clothing for the severest weather—took his 
way in a world of his own. His hat was quite unique, and of so 
amazing a construction that I could not help asking where he got it ; 
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he could not remember. It had a black cloth brim and a black straw 
conelike crown. The Ambassador, for the moment en disponibilité, 
wandered about cold and disconsolate ; and the black and threatening 
expression of the sky added to his impatience. 

Quite unaware of this, Mr. Gladstone took us to his treasures, 
which were locked up in a small deal cupboard. Among them were 
a bishop’s Bible, some French classics Sir Charles Tennant had given 
him, some Caxton reprints, &c. In talking of Lord Acton, he said as 
far as history went he was a walking encyclopedia; there was no 
episode or incident in Madame du Barry’s life which he did not know. 
We walked home in a driving storm of sleet and snow, which seemed 
almost to invigorate the Prime Minister, but affected our Ambassador 
very differently. 

Tea was more than usually comforting that afternoon, and Mr. 
Gladstone, who is a tea-drinker, sat down snugly at the table. As 
he handed me the muffins, he said the person who takes the top piece 
is as self-denying as the man who chooses the leg of a chicken. 

The conversation was led back to Italy by M. Waddington, and 
Mr. Gladstone’s agitation there, and how it all came about. 


We were travelling in Italy in 1850 [he said], and spent some time in Naples, 
where we were constantly with Sir James Lacaita, an excellent man and a 
great friend of mine. On asking one day where he was, we were told he had 
been taken up. This might happen to anybody in those days. As you were 
walking along the street, a man would come up and tap you on the shoulder 
and say ‘ Per ordine superiore,’ and you were marched off there and then. For 
four weeks he was kept in confinement, with one of those low fellows always 
with him. Neapolitan officials went off in the meanwhile to his house, burst 
open all his drawers and pried inte his papers, not because they considered him 
a suspected man, but simply that nobody was safe then, and, the better man 
you were, the more chance there was, according to them, of finding you out. 

I was very much upset about this, being a great friend of Lacaita’s, and this 
is what turned me into a foreign agitator. I was perfectly innocent of the 
project when I started for Italy, and indeed made more row than I ever 
expected to. 

Now my plan was this—not a bad one—but I must tell the facts against 
myself as well as for myself. I wrote to Lord Aberdeen to ask him if I might 
address my letters to him on the subject, and he consented. 


Mr. Gladstone went on to tell us that the subject of the two letters 
addressed to Lord Aberdeen, which he afterwards published in pam- 
phlet form, was the State prosecutions of the Neapolitan Government. 
In the meanwhile Lord Aberdeen, at his instigation and quoting his 
authority, had made an urgent appeal to the Austrian Government 
to look into the abuses and to mitigate them. 


But Schwarzenberg [he continued] only wrote back abusing me and refusing 
to do anything. The season went by, and I saw I should be left where I was, 
so I then took a step I had no right to take, and published my letters without 
Lord Aberdeen’s consent. 
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I could not resist asking him if Lord Aberdeen had minded his 
doing this. 


Well [said Mr. Gladstone], he was always very good to me, and I loved him 
dearly, more than I ever loved any public man, and he was very kind about it. 
Lord Palmerston, to my surprise, had them reprinted and sent to every foreign 
capital with a letter desiring the British Ambassador to call the attention of the 
Court to the letters. It was very bold conduct on his part, but he was always 
fond, as Lord Granville said of him, of playing the big drum. The Italians 
complained afterwards that he did not support them when they wanted his 
assistance. 


Reverting to Lord Aberdeen, he said that his weak point was that 
he was too Austrian. This probably arose from the European pro- 
blems of 1814-15, with which he was so closely associated as a young 
man. He went on to say he was a man of laconic utterance. ‘I went 
to him once when in a desperate political strait about some Protec- 
tion question, and after talking it over with me he said as I went 
out, “ Whether you are right or whether you are wrong, I wish you 
success,” and these were the last words he ever said to me.’ 


I asked him about his experiences of the Italian prisons, and what 
he thought of the ‘ Vicaria.’ 


The prison was not clean of course, but I don’t recall anything specially bad 
about it; there was no glass in the windows, but this prevented bad air and 
smells. It did not occur to me at the time that it wanted any courage to go 
over them, for I never thought of it as risky, but when I was inspecting the 
Vicaria I had four hundred murderers round me, and there were six barred 
gates between me and the warders through which I should have had to pass. 

Was I safe, you naturally ask, and I answer perfectly. I was on the arm 
of a political prisoner, and, seeing me with him, they thought it all right and 
bowed most politely to me. 

I don’t think Lacaita was ever the same man after this persecution of 
Bomba’s ; he lost his nerve and became a great coward. Here is an illustration. 
I was on the eve of publishing a pamphlet on the Vatican Decrees, which I had 
given to two or three of my friends whose opinions I valued to read in proof. 
Arthur Gordon, a younger son of the Prime Minister, was open-mouthed about 
it, and did all he could to dissuade me from publishing it. In despair he went 
to Lacaita and begged him to try and use a deterring influence upon me, but 
Lacaita said: ‘I have been with Gladstone for two hours talking to him and 
doing my best to prevent him from publishing it, but it’s no use.’ It was 
perfectly true he had been with me for two hours that morning; it was also 
perfectly true he had talked to me pretty continuously, but he never mentioned 
the Vatican Decrees. 


The conversation now took a more frivolous turn and jumped 
from 1850 to the other day. We descended into fashionable circles, 
and Boulanger became the central figure. The Ambassador spoke 
with disgust of the way in which the General had been received by 
certain hostesses in London who should have known better, by one in 
particular, who was the intimate friend of the Duc d’Aumale. 
Boulanger had been originally the Duke’s protégé, and yet was the 
Minister of War who got the Duke cashiered from the French army. 
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M. Waddington gave us to understand, at considerable length, 
that he had nothing to reproach himself with as far as his own attitude 
was concerned, during the Boulanger visit, for he had made it quite 
clear to the lady that after this the hospitable doors of the French 
Embassy were for ever closed to her. He went on to tell us of the 
large and gay reception prepared for the French adventurer by this 
lady, who invited all kinds of distinguished people to meet him. Some, 
however, appear to have resisted the temptation manfully, and Mr. 
Goschen for refusing to go, and Lord Cross for walking out of the 
house when he saw Boulanger in the room, were highly commended. 
‘ Cross,’ said Mr. Gladstone, ‘ behaved admirably.’ 

Mrs. Gladstone was sitting with us round the tea-table enjoying 
without adding to the talk. She listened in her own fugitive happy 
way ; whatever the topic, whether or not within the limits of her 
knowledge and experience, she appeared to master all she needed 
with three seconds’ airy inattention. Her quick sympathy enabled 
her to pick up anything, and if her understanding was instinctive 
rather than intellectual it was seldom at fault. 

The next morning both Ribblesdale and the Ambassador had to 
go, and I was left the only outsider. Most of it was agreeably spent 
in those prehistoric peeps which old photograph albums supply. 
Here I discovered chubby, callow, and bewhiskered editions of the 
present Prime Minister and the new Secretary for the Colonies. We 
were ruthlessly awakened from this early world by a bright thought 
on quite a different subject suddenly striking Mrs. Gladstone. She 
rang the bell, the butler appeared, and she informed him that there 
was a cold partridge tucked up on the chimney-piece in the hall which 
she wished taken to somebody in the village. She explained to me, 
with a volley of winks, how cleverly she had purloined it from the 
dining-room and secreted it in order that the old lady should have it 
eventually. I felt that in such a cause conspiracy was not only 
justifiable but commendable. The butler bowed gravely and dis- 
appeared to track the partridge. 

At luncheon Mr. Gladstone complained seriously of the thin glass 
of the new tumblers, proved to demonstration by the one he had just 
tipped over smashing to atoms in his plate. Mrs. Drew tried to 
persuade him that they were a great improvement on the old thick 
ones, and dragged me into the controversy by asserting that they 
met with my unqualified approval. At this Mr. Gladstone said 
severely that he disputed my right to vote upon the subject, as I was 
not a ratepayer. I said I would willingly take up my abode there in 
order to be put upon the register if he would allow me to stay. He 
again scowled disapprovingly of the tumbler, and said, ‘ My dear, it 
is an injudicious inference from a wineglass.’ 

About teatime Professor Max Miiller arrived, an energetic little 
man with an intermittent sense of humour, keen interests, and a 
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great deal tosay. Mr. Gladstone received him with his usual courtesy, 
and before they had been five minutes together plunged into philo- 
logical discussion—asking him wherein he considered lay the differ- 
ence between the man and the beast, and adding that he considered 
the broad distinction was that man was a tool-making creature. The 
professor agreed, but argued that language was a tool and could 
produce both cause and effect. Mr. Gladstone demurred, and said 
language was not material as tools were. Max Miiller then asked if 
he did not call sound material ; Mr. Gladstone only admitted it to be 
material in a transitory way, for it leaves nothing behind it, though 
it can be repeated, of course. This added to the general confusion— 
at all events to mine—but to my intellectual relief he went on to say: 

All animals have the use of sound. Look at the rooks, they were having 
a Parliament this morning, with the Speaker in the chair, but a far better 


constructed Parliament than ours, for they all spoke at once and there was no 
confusion. Now what an improvement this is on our House of Commons! 


From this he touched on Homer, who put the use of the word on 
an equality with the use of the sword ; and when the professor asked 
him which he considered the most important he said the word, but 
that the sword had been brought into too prominent a position in 
these days of that accursed thing called militarism. 

Max Miiller took a gloomy view of the future, and prophesied 
general bankruptcy as a result of this martial era, citing France, 
where the taxes used to be thirty millions and now amount to one 
hundred and thirty millions. Mr. Gladstone thought Germany’s an 
even worse plight, but the professor maintained that the people were 
better off than when the taxes were lighter. The Prime Minister 
disputed this, and again got back to Italy to refute this view. Italy 
was now described as a country with only gristle and no bone. 

They went on discussing language from an abstract point of view, 
Mr. Gladstone trying to dethrone it before its high priest, and, to prove 
that thought could exist without it, told us that when he was occupied 
with anything about which he was anxious, the time he was most 
conscious of it was on awaking in the morning. He was not at first 
aware of what it was, but the weight of it was on his mind, and by 
degrees he became cognisant of the reality. Max Miiller allowed that 
the best things were often realised without expression, just as sudden 
actions are performed without it. ‘ This is phantasmata; you shake 
the kaleidoscope and then words are necessary to formulate the 
thought.’ I think this last characteristic remark of the professor’s 
was rather too much for Mr. Gladstone, and he quickly offered to show 
him his room. 

We had a most agreeable dinner. Max Miiller and Mr. Gladstone 
were our only men, and the empty place as usual ready for Mr. Drew 
was never filled. By the third evening I had got so accustomed to 
this hiatus that it had ceased to depress me ; it was characteristic of 
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the arrangements of the ménage, which were wisely constructed with 
a view to elasticity. 

We got on to Goethe, whom Mr. Gladstone called a great artist, 
for he never made a failure. He was, in this respect, very different 
to Shakespeare, who could not be admitted into this class, for bis 
work was often slovenly and careless. He asked us all if we knew 
Manzoni’s poem ‘ Cinque Maggio,’ which was, he considered, the best 
portrait that exists of Napoleon, ‘ by far the most vivid projection of 
the man.’ I had to confess I had never even heard of it, and was 
relieved to find myself in good company, for the professor was equally 
ignorant. According to the Prime Minister, Goethe’s translation of 
this poem was one of the only bad bits of work he had done. 

I asked of both men if they thought ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ a teaching 
book. Mr. Gladstone said he doubted Goethe as a teacher, for he 
had searched in vain through his works for any recognition of the 
sense of duty. ‘A friend of mine, a Goethe enthusiast, had pointed 
to “ Iphigenia” as an example to the contrary, but I said nobody could 
rob a Greek drama of this quality.’ 

Max Miiller was evidently disturbed by this view, and considered 
that Goethe recognised duty in another form. Duty was art with 
him, the art of life. But Mr. Gladstone would not accept this theory 
at any price, arguing that this was surely a very different idea. 

Max Miiller maintained that with Goethe beauty was goodness 
and goodness beauty. The Prime Minister grudgingly admitted such 
a possibility. The only form of goodness which Goethe did not 
appreciate was, according to the professor, respectability. This 
roused Mr. Gladstone’s smouldering indignation. ‘ Call goodness any- 
thing but that, please,’ he said. ‘I once heard a remarkable sermon 
from Stopford Brooke on the subject of respectability ; it was admi- 
rably done and gave me great enjoyment.’ I ventured to suggest that 
respectability was not infrequently mistaken for goodness. Mr. Glad- 
stone demurred to this, and Mrs. Drew went so far as to say she 
thought they militated against each other. 

Her father then told us about the murder trial of one Tartley, 
who, on his statement that the parents of the murdered party were 
respectable, was asked what proof there was of their respectability, 
and answered : ‘They kept a gig.’ A smile of tigerlike satisfaction 
curled up his thin lips when he had told this story, which was the 
origin of Carlyle’s ‘ Gigmanity.’ 

From this they wandered on to Tennyson, who, it appears, became 
a gourmet with advancing years, and latterly always had his own 
wine and his own dish, which nobody else was offered. Mr. Gladstone 
admitted having observed this with true pain. Tennyson once came 
unexpectedly to luncheon with our professor at Oxford, and on seeing 
cutlets and a chicken on the table remarked that it was the sort of 
luncheon one would get at any wayside inn. He was given the liver 
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wing of the chicken, upon which he remarked : ‘ The liver wing is 
the only privilege a Poet Laureate gets.’ Mr. Gladstone remarked 
that, though the devotion of his family had done its worst to spoil 
him, he could still tell a story against himself. A tourist was ques- 
tioning his gardener about his master, and at last, having acquired 
as much information as he seemed likely to be able to get, said: 
‘Well, your master is a great man!’ ‘A great man? He’s no great 
man ; he only keeps one man-servant, and he don’t sleep in the house.’ 
Max Miller said that Tennyson latterly was better company after 
dinner than before ; in this respect consolingly like many lesser men 
of my own acquaintance. 

In talking of Kingsley, he said that for some time before he died 
he was little read. Though conscious of and saddened by this fact, it 
was still more brought home to him when he was anxious to raise 
some money to start a son in Australia. With this object in view he 
visited his publisher, hoping to be presented with a few thousands of 
pounds, but his disappointment was great when he was told that 
300/. was the most the publisher was prepared to offer. Kingsley, 
however, had a revival in public estimation and interest after his 
death. 

Mr. Gladstone said that he never recovered the crushing defeat 
Newman gave him, in which Kingsley had all the right on his side, 
but managed his case so unskilfully that Newman trampled on him 
with the heel of his boot. In the matter of uncles, I learned that 
the professor was highly favoured, as both Kingsley and Froude stood 
in this relation to his wife. He not unnaturally felt something of 
the pride of possession in discussing two such distinguished men. 
Mr. Gladstone went on to ask how uncle Froude was getting on at 
Oxford. He was glad to hear that his lectures were very popular 
and well attended, unlike Mr. Stubbs, whose whole audience seldom 
exceeded two men and one old woman. They agreed that Froude 
not only tried to, but succeeded in showing his pupils that history 
did not consist of parchments only, but of blood as well as of bones. 
He had waited patiently for his post of Regius Professor while four 
other men had walked into it in front of him. 

I left Hawarden the next morning. 

After being with such a personality the world felt cold and stagnant. 


CHARLOTTE RIBBLESDALE. 





HOLY WEEK AT JERUSALEM IN THE 
FOURTH CENTURY 


In the year 1884, Signor Gamurrini, the learned librarian of a lay 
brotherhood at Arezzo in Tuscany, found among the archives of his 
community a MS. which contained a description of a lady’s journey 
to the Holy Land in the fourth century. The discoverer, although a 
scholar, could scarcely have guessed when he published the text that 
it would shortly afterwards be regarded by Church historians on the 
Continent as ‘un document de premier ordre.’ 

The MS. of the Jtinerary, unfortunately incomplete, dates from 
the middle of the ninth century, and contains, in addition, an unedited 


treatise and three hymns of St. Hilary.' As the missing pages of 
the lady’s MS. are at the beginning, the author’s name which pro- 
bably appeared in them has till lately remained a mystery. The 
writer describes her journey in a long letter, containing a sort of 
diary, addressed to her ‘ sisters,’ whom she sometimes styles ‘ vener- 


’ As suspicion may be aroused at the outset as to the genuineness of the MS., it 
will be as well to give briefly its pedigree. It is written on parchment in the Longo- 
bardo-Cassinian script, associated by palmographers with MSS. which have Monte 
Cassino as their provenance. Signor Gamurrini therefore made inquiries at that 
famous library and found that both the treatise and hymns of St. Hilary and the 
Peregrinatio figured in the catalogue there of 1532. After further research he dis- 
covered, moreover, that as far back as 1070, one of the librarians of the monastery, 
Leo of Ostia, mentions these works of St. Hilary in his chronicle, and his successor, 
Peter the Deacon, in his book on the Holy Places, makes long extracts from the lady’s 
Peregrinatio. Neither of the MSS., however, appears in the Monte Cassino inventory 
of 1650; but in 1788 they were found by Angelo of Constantia in the library of the 
monastery of SS. Flora and Lucilla at Arezzo. It is probable that they were brought 
there by Ambrose Rostrelli, abbot of Monte Cassino (1599-1602), who retired to 
Arezzo, and was made abbot of SS. Flora and Lucilla in 1610. Two hundred years 
later Napoleon turned the monks of St. Flora out of their abbey. Many of their MSS. 
were dispersed, but some were rescued by the lay brotherhood, to whom Signor 
Gamurrini subsequently became librarian. Among them was the MS. containing 
St. Hilary and the Peregrinatio, the opening pages of which were very probably lost 
in its last hasty removal. It was published by Signor Gamurrini at Rome in 1887, 
and a second edition appeared in 1888. Corrections and amended readings have 
been made by Duchesne and Mommsen. The latest critical edition is that of Geyer 
in the Corpus of the Academy of Vienna. An edition with an English translation 
was also brought out by Dr. Bernard, Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, in 1891, for the 
Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society. 
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able,’ sometimes ‘ beloved,’ and who were most probably her fellow- 
members in a religious community. That she was a person of rank 
and importance may be inferred from several facts mentioned in 
the MS. For instance, in her journey to Sinai and Egypt, while 
passing through the desert, then in a disturbed and dangerous state, 
she was provided with an escort of Roman soldiers. At every stage 
of her travels she was courteously received, and had interviews with 
the bishops and leading ecclesiastics of all the Holy Places. Even 
hermits, whose reluctance to suffer any intrusion from the out- 
side world was proverbial, left their cells to welcome her and gladly 
answered the numerous questions she put to them. For, as she says 
herself, she was of an inquiring mind. ‘ Ego et sum satis curiosa.’ 
Although she does not seem to have possessed the cultivation and 
literary ability of some of her contemporaries, such as the great 
ladies who were the correspondents of St. Jerome, or the sister of 
Rufinus, who sat up all night to read Origen, she had a keen faculty 
of observation, was well versed in Holy Scripture, and appears also 
to have had an intelligent knowledge of ecclesiastical usages and 
customs. 

The Latin in which she writes is of a provincial character, and 
scholars have inferred from its dialectic peculiarities that the writer 
must have been a native of the south-west of France or the north of 
Spain. Her style, however, is not so barbarous as that of Prosper of 
Aquitaine, who wrote in the following century. That her home was 
in a distant province of the Empire, probably on the Atlantic sea- 
board, may be gathered from the words of the Bishop of Edessa, who 
compliments her on having travelled from the ‘ends of the earth’ 
to his own city. 

If we are somewhat surprised at the courage of a woman who in 
the fourth century could venture on a journey of so many thousand 
miles, we must remember that the facilities of travel in those days 
were considerable. Roman roads connected the seaports with the 
inland cities, and the posting service was well conducted. The 
provinces through which her route lay were all under the sway of 
the Empire, and Greek and Latin were everywhere spoken by the 
educated and commercial classes. At the moment of her travels, 
however, grave perils were threatening the order and security of 
the Roman world, and our intrepid traveller, if she came from the 
Spanish frontier, had first to pass through Gaul, then disturbed 
by invading barbarian tribes, as well as by the advent of Maximin 
with his revolting legions from Britain, issuing in the assassination 
of the Emperor Gratian near Lyons. On leaving this disturbed 
province, this heroic lady proceeded, probably by the overland route, 
to Constantinople, where again the country could scarcely have been 
in a settled state, as the Goths had recently defeated the Roman 
legions at Hadrianople, burnt the wounded Emperor Valens in the 
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cottage where he had taken refuge, and had spent a twelvemonth 
ravaging the neighbouring provinces of the Empire. The reason for 
assuming that these calamities occurred shortly before our pilgrim 
entered on her journey is due to our being able, from a study of the 
contents of her MS., to place the date of her pilgrimage between the 
years 379 and 388. For instance, the Bishop of Edessa, who, as we 
have seen, comments on the length-of the lady’s journey, is described 
as a Confessor, a title which he probably earned during the Arian per- 
secution under Valens, who turned all the Catholic bishops out of their 
sees. The bishop in question seems to have been Eulogius, who 
returned to his diocese after the persecution had ceased in 378, and 
lived on, as we know, till 388; hence, as we infer, the visit of this 
lady must have,occurred within those ten years. 

Who could this remarkable lady have been? It was at first 
suggested that she was Galla Placidia, daughter of Theodosius the 
Great, but this theory was soon rejected, as her date did not coincide 
with the limits of time determined by the contents of the MS. The 
discoverer of the MS., Signor Gamurrini, was of opinion that the 
authoress was St. Silvia of Aquitaine, a sister of Rufinus, Prefect of 
the East under Theodosius, of whose journey from Jerusalem to 
Egypt we possess a notice in the writings of Palladius.? This 
hypothesis, although not entirely satisfactory on several points, was 
nevertheless generally adopted, and the MS. has been known as the 
Peregrinatio Silvie ever since. Within the last few months, how- 
ever, a learned Benedictine, Dom Férotin, who has devoted much 
time to the study of MSS. preserved in Spain, has, without the aid 
of any fresh documents, but by a felicitous juxtaposition of already 
known facts, identified the author of the Peregrinatio with Etheria, 
a Spanish religious, who belonged toithe remote north-west province 
of the peninsula, and has thus suddenly emerged from obscurity as 
the authoress of a document of the first importance. 

The existence of this Etheria was hitherto known only to the 
few scholars who had read Valerius, a Spanish hermit of the 
seventh century, who occupied his time between the writing of 
many books and making the desert around his cell in the 
Asturian Mountains, between Astorga and the Atlantic, to blossom 
like the rose. By a happy inspiration, Dom Férotin recognised in a 
letter written by this recluse, containing a panegyric of a female 
pilgrim called Etheria or Echeria,* a counterpart of the description 
contained in the MS. found at Arezzo. This letter of Valerius was 
addressed to his’ neighbours, the monks of Vierzo, with a view of 


2 Hist. Lausiaca, c. 143, 144. 

* We have two MSS. of the letter of Valerius, both’of the tenth century: one in 
the Escurial, which Dom Férotin has now edited for the first’time, and one in the 
National Library of Madrid. These MSS. give both readings of the lady’s name. 
That of Toledo, now lost, gave Egeria. 
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re-awakening their spiritual zeal. He sets before them as an 
example the Virgin Etheria, who with what he calls an ‘irre- 
vocabili audacia, braved the perils of a long journey in order to 
visit the sites associated with the Old and New Testaments and 
to trace the footsteps of the Patriarchs and Apostles. The usual 
arid style of Valerius is, in this epistle, so transformed that we are 
led to believe he had before him as he wrote a text of the Arezzo 
Peregrinatio. Some of his phrases, indeed, are almost identical 
with those of that MS., and the route described is practically in the 
order there given. Florid as is the praise which Valerius lavishes 
on this woman, whatever the orthography of her name may be, we can 
searcely call it exaggerated, for even in this twentieth century, when 
athletic women are the fashion, and lady travellers rush into print, 
her energy and endurance seem to us astounding. For example, she 
makes the ascent of Mount Sinai on foot, and, moreover, fasting, in 
order that she may communicate at the chapel on the summit; she 
seems indifferent to the omission of her breakfast, and in lieu of it 
is content with a little fruit given her by the monks after the 
service, which could not have been over till nearly noon. Then, 
apparently without waiting to rest, she descends from the peak, 
climbs Horeb, and continues her visitations of the holy sites till the 
late afternoon, when she partakes of a ‘light meal’ only, gains a 
few hours’ sleep, to rise soon after daybreak on the morrow and 
resume her journey. Such is her energy that we are quite relieved 
to find she is human, and to note that on emerging from the 
mountain group of Sinai and reaching Faran, she remarks, ‘ We had 
to stay there two days to recruit our strength.’* It is this ascent of 
Sinai which particularly excites the enthusiasm of Valerius in his 
letter, and is one of the main points which decided Dom Férotin in 
the identification of the traveller. Even in that age of heroic 
pilgrims the ascent of Sinai was unusual, for Posthumianus, a monk 
from Gaul who made the same journey within a few years of Etheria, 
gave up the attempt as impossible; and that it was not without risk 
from other causes is shown by the fact that a few years before, 
in 373, this part of the peninsula had been the scene of a Saracenic 
raid in which all the monks in the neighbourhood of Mount Sinai 
had been pitilessly slaughtered.® 

Mere curiosity was not the motive which prompted Etheria to 
brave such dangers. Whenever she arrives at a site connected with 
the Biblical narrative, the passages from Holy Scripture bearing on 
it are read aloud, and a short prayer is offered, sometimes with the 
addition of an appropriate psalm. ‘For,’ she remarks, ‘it was our 
custom that whenever we were enabled to approach the desired 

* I have availed myself of Dean Bernard’s translation throughout this article, 


adopting here and there a reading suggested by more recent critics. 
5 Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, vol. vii., 2nd edition, p. 262. 
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places, a prayer should first be offered, then the lection read from 
the book, then an appropriate psalm said, and finally another prayer. 
This custom we always held to, God commanding us, whenever we 
arrived at the desired places.’ The prayers seem to have been 
extempore and to have been said by the monks or clergy who accom- 
panied Etheria, or those who came out to meet her and azt as her 
guides to the churches and sites at which she stopped. 

The most interesting part of her diary to us is the account of 
her visit to Jerusalem, and indeed it is with this part of her pilgrim- 
age alone that we have space to deal. 

To understand Etheria’s description we must rapidly survey the 
changes through which the Holy City had passed since its destruc- 
tion by Titus in a.p. 70. After the burning of the Temple a 
ploughshare was drawn over its site as a sign of perpetual inter- 
diction. Sion was deserted and the vacant space of the lower city 
was filled with the public and private edifices of Hadrian’s new 
colony of Elia, which spread itself over the adjacent hill of Calvary. 
The holy places were polluted with monuments of idolatry, and a 
shrine to Venus was raised on the spot consecrated by the Passion 
and Resurrection of our Lord. Three hundred years later, when 
Constantine abjured Paganism and the Empire became nominally 
Christian, the Emperor commanded the Chapel of Venus to be 
demolished, and on the removal of the soil and rubbish, Eusebius 
tells us, the Holy Sepulchre was exposed to view.’ The Empress 
Helena, having also visited the spot, caused further excavations to be 
made, which resulted in the alleged discovery, or, as it has always 
been called, the Invention of the Cross, an event commemorated 
almost from this time forward throughout Christendom, two festivals 
in connection with it still being retained in our present Prayer 
Book Calendar. On the area embracing the sites of the dis- 
covered Tomb and Cross, Constantine erected two churches: one 
called the Anastasis or Church of the Resurrection, built over 
the cave of the Holy Sepulchre, the other an adjacent basilica 
called the Martyrium or Memorial, on the site of the Crucifixion, a 
building which it was the Emperor’s intention to make the finest in 
the world. It was, as Eusebius tells us, ‘an extraordinary work, ex- 
hibiting a spectacle of surprising beauty,’ the internal roof ‘ being so 
overlaid with radiant gold’ that it ‘made the whole Temple as it 
were to glitter with rays of light.’ Between these two churches was 
the Sanctuary of the Cross, where, Etheria telfS us, the Cross found 
by the Empress was shown at the Good Friday services. The Bishop 


* St. Jerome, Epist. ad Paulinum LVIII. 

” Eusebius, Life of Constantine, iii. 25-47, 51-53. 

* The 3rd of May and 14th of September, though since the time of Heraclius the 
14th of September has been associated with the recapture of the Cross by the Persians, 
and not with its discovery by St. Helena. 
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of Jerusalem in Etheria’s time lived near the Holy Sepulchre, close 
to the Anastasis, although the primitive Church or Cathedral of 
Jerusalem was situated on Mount Sion on the traditional site of the 
‘Upper Room’ mentioned in the Gospels. 

Outside Jerusalem, St. Helena had built over the cave of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem, a basilica, which Constantine after her death 
re-decorated, as Eusebius tells us, ‘ with lavish expenditure, honouring 
it with imperial offerings, with treasures of gold and silver and with 
embroidered curtains, thus immortalising the memory of his mother, 
who did such good service to mankind.’ The Empress also built 
on the Mount of Olives a church called the Eleona, on the tradi- 
tional site of our Lord’s discourses with His disciples before His 
Passion. Higher up on the mount she also raised on the site of the 
Ascension a sanctuary which Etheria refers to as the Imbomon,° 
while beyond this, in the village of Bethany, was the Lazarium 
or Church of the House of Lazarus. All these buildings had 
been erected about the years 330 to 335, but between this age of 
church-building and the time of Etheria’s visit, Jerusalem had 
witnessed a period of trial and persecution. Not only had the 
successors of Constantine encouraged the Arian heresy and deprived 
the Catholic bishops of their sees, but under Julian the Apostate a 
direct and bitter onslaught on the Christian faith was made. Pagan 
shrines were restored, Christians were forbidden to teach in the schools 
of the Empire, and a flood of iniquity was let loose over the Holy City, 
which was hardly stemmed even with the accession of the Emperor 
Theodosius, who was baptised into the orthodox faith, for St. Jerome, 
who resided at Bethlehem while engaged on his great work of 
preparing the text of the Vulgate, deplores the terrible vice then 
prevailing in Jerusalem. Julian’s impious attempt to rebuild the 
Jewish Temple on Mount Moriah was frustrated, and his death in 
the Persian campaign followed soon after. When Etheria reached 
Jerusalem, however, peace had been restored to the Christian world, 
and we are enabled to follow with her the rites and practices of a 
Church unhampered by persecution and untinged with heresy. 

She first describes the week-day services in Constantine’s 
churches ; these we find are practically the ‘ Hours,’ since stereotyped 
in the Breviaries of Christendom, and condensed in our present Prayer 
Book. The most popular service seems to have been that of Vespers, or, 
as she styles it, ‘ Lucernaria,’ which was so called because all the lamps 
and tapers were lighted, as the service was not over till dark. The 
congregations at these daily services were mainly composed of ‘ monks 
and virgins,’ of whom there seem to have been a great number in Jeru- 
salem, A considerable impulse had been given to the religious life 
there by the advent of St. Jerome and some of his most distinguished 
disciples. Failing to be elected to the Papacy on the death of Pope 

* Now the Viri Galilei. 
Vor, LV—No, 326 Xx X 
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Damasus, to whom he had been secretary, St. Jerome retired to Beth- 
lehem, where he lived the life of a recluse and devoted himself to 
his great task of Bible revision. Rufinus, the ecclesiastical historian 
and an intimate friend of Jerome, had founded a monastery on the 
Mount of Olives, and Melania, a noble Roman lady, had established 
a religious house for women not far from it. Paula, a descendant of 
the Scipios and the Gracchi, who had been left a widow with immense 
wealth, gave up, under Jerome’s influence, her palace at Rome to 
found a Community for ladies at Bethlehem. As both she and her 
daughter were women of cultivation, speaking and writing Greek and 
Hebrew, Jerome was glad to avail himself of their daily help in trans- 
lating and collating MSS. for the completion of the Vulgate and for 
his revision of the Psalter. Such was the religious society in and 
around Jerusalem about the time of Etheria’s arrival. She does not 
tell us where she took up her abode, whether with the Proconsul 
at the Pretorium, or more probably in a religious house on the 
Mount of Olives or in one of the many cells or inns for pilgrims which 
Paula had taken three years to build.’® 

It was not, however, the ‘ monks and virgins’ alone who filled the 
churches. Although those were the days of few books, we must 
not suppose that the faithful laity were unable to take an intelligent 
share in the services of the Church. Part of their preparation for 
baptism, as Etheria tells us, consisted of a course of teaching 
which took up three hours a day for five weeks, and was given by 
the bishop himself, the parents and many of the faithful also being 
present. That the instruction was deeply interesting we may gather 
from the fact that, though the doors of the Church were closed lest 
any unauthorised person should enter, the voices of those applaud- 
ing the teaching of the bishop could be heard outside the building. 

The Eucharist was offered on Sundays and Holy days and on the 
Wednesday and Friday of each week, and in Lent on Saturdays. 
The liturgy and all the offices appear to have been said in Greek, 
but Etheria tells us that when the lessons are read, in case there 
should be those present who understood Syriac only : 


A man stands by who interprets in Syriac, that the people may receive 
instruction ; and that the Latins, who know neither Syriac nor Greek, may not 
be saddened, an explanation is also given to them in Latin by those brothers 
and sisters present who understand both Greek and Latin." 


This care for the Westerns touches us closely, for St. Jerome 
tells us that among the pilgrims who flocked to Jerusalem were 
some who had come even from Britain.” 


” St. Jerome, Pilgrimage of Paula, a.v. 382. 

" Paula, in her letter to Marcella at Rome, a.p. 386, says of the pilgrims at 
Jerusalem: ‘ Their speech differs, but their religion is one. There are almost as 
many choirs of psalm-singers as there are different nations.’ 

2 « The Briton, separated from our world, if he has made any progress in religion, 
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We now come to Etheria’s account of Sunday, which I give in 
her own words : 


On the seventh, that is, the Lord’s Day, before cock-crow, the whole crowd 
collects, as many as the place will hold; and if it be at Easter, in the Basilica, 
which is there near the Anastasis, but outside, where lights hang for this very 
purpose. For, as they are afraid that they may not be there at cock-crow, they 
come beforehand and sit there. And hymns and antiphons are sung, and after 
each hymn or antiphon a prayer is offered. For the priests and deacons are 
always ready there for vigils, on account of the crowd which assembles, and it 
is their custom not to open the holy places before cock-crow. But when the 
first cock has crowed, forthwith the Bishop descends and enters inside the cave 
to the Anastasis. All the doors are opened, and the whole crowd streams into 
the Anastasis. Here innumerable lights are shining ; and when the people have - 
entered, one of the priests says a psalm and they all respond; then prayer is 
offered. Again one of the deacons says a psalm, and again prayer is offered ; 
a third psalm is said by one of the clergy, and prayer is offered for the third 
time, and the commemoration of all men is made.'* Then, these three psalms 
having been said, and these three prayers offered, behold! censers are brought 
into the cave of the Anastasis, so that the whole Basilica of the Anastasis is 
filled with odours. Then, where the Bishop stands inside the rails, he takes the 
Gospel and advances to the door, and himself reads of the Lord’s resurrection. 
And when he has begun to read this, there is such a moaning and groaning of 
all the people, and such weeping, that the most obdurate person would be moved 
to tears, for that the Lord endured stch grievous things for us. Then the 
Gospel having been read, the Bishop comes forth, and is led with hymns to the 
Cross, and all the people with him. There again one psalm is said, and a 
prayer offered. Again he blesses the faithful, and the dismissal is given. As 
the Bishop comes forth they all approach [to kiss} his hand ; and presently the 
Bishop betakes himself to his own house. From that hour all the monks return 
to the Anastasis, and psalms and antiphons are said till daylight, and after each 
psalm or antiphon prayer is offered. For every day in turn the priests and 
deacons keep vigil at the Anastasis with the people. If any of the laity, either 
men or women, wish it, they stay there till it is light, but if they do not wish to 
do so, they return to their houses and go to sleep again. 

But with the dawn, because it is the Lord’s Day, they proceed to the great 
church built by Constantine, which is in Golgotha behind the Cross; and all 
things are done according to the use which is customary everywhere on the 
Lord’s!Day."* 





leaves the setting sun, and seeks a place known to him only by fame and the narrative 
of Scripture.’ (Letter of Paula and Eustochium to Marcella.) 

'? This is the use of the diptychs or tablets placed on the altar. On these were 
inscribed the names of the living and departed whom the Church desired to com- 
memorate. 

' This is one of the ways in which Etheria speaks of the Eucharist. She some- 
times calls it Mass or Missa, which primarily means ‘dismissal,’ but she uses this 
same word elsewhere in another sense which is puzzling. The candidates for 
baptism were not allowed to be present at the Consecration, and left the church before 
it took}place, so that when she speaks of the Mass of the Catechumens she means 
their dismissal before the celebration of the mysteries. The faithful, however, were 
not thus dismissed, and as Etheria mentions certain occasions only on which ‘all 
communicated,’ we may infer that the Primitive Church made no objection to 
“non-communicating attendance.’ In some part of the narrative Etheria uses the 
word ‘oblation’ to denote the Eucharist, but the unwillingness to make mention 
openly of the Holy Mysteries, which characterised the times of persecution, is still 

xx2 
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There are one or two points in this account of the Sunday at 
Jerusalem to which attention may be drawn. 

(1) That here we have the earliest notice known of a Christian 
use of incense, and that, not to perfume the church before a service, 
but to be solemnly burned before the reading of the Gospel, the bishop 
standing within the rails. The service, however, that she mentions 
is not the Eucharist but Mattins, which preceded Mass. The Gospe} 
read is that of the Resurrection, which at Jerusalem did not change 
with the Church’s seasons, on account of local associations. This 
early mention of incense at Jerusalem suggests that the Christian 
use of it was derived rather from the Jewish than from a Pagan 
source, notwithstanding the views of many writers to the contrary. 
In the West, at Rome, in Spain and Gaul, where the infant Church 
was surrounded by Paganism, and there was no tradition of the 
Temple ritual, its Christian use in the fourth century seems unknown. 
In fact, the Christians there appear to have shrunk from it as from 
a badge of idolatry. Too many martyrdoms had been consequent 
on the refusal to scatter a few grains of incense before the statues 
of the gods or the Cesar, to permit of the faithful adopting it as an 
accessory of Christian worship. The poet Prudentius, a countryman 
and contemporary of Silvia, uses the expression ‘thou art one of 
the incense-bearing flock’ as equivalent for ‘thou art a Pagan.’ > 
Not so at Jerusalem. There the Temple tradition lingered. Nine or 
ten lifetimes only elapsed since the Christians themselves had attended 
the services in it, just before its destruction by Titus. The sabbath 
was still observed. Etheria tells us it was regarded as a feast-day, 
and during Lent a Eucharist was celebrated on that morning. Was 
not also the lamp burning perpetually before the Holy Sepulchre, from 
which all the tapers at the Lucernaria were lighted, a relicof that which, 
as we are told in Leviticus, burnt continually before the Altar of the 
Lord, and which appears in the Book of Samuel to have been allowed 
to go out, through the carelessness of Eli or his sons? However this 
may be, the use of incense in the West appears to have been adopted 
from the Eastern Church, and Mgr. Duchesne assures us that up to 
the ninth century (in Rome at least) it was not burned as a solemn 
adjunct to the reading of the Gospel, but merely in processions, that 
the route followed by the clergy might be made sweet-smelling.’® 
Etheria also records that at Jerusalem Octaves of festivals were kept, 
which is another custom taken over from Judaism. These points of 


apparent in Etheria, and on two occasions she records a Eucharist by saying: ‘ they 
do the things which are to be done,’ or as above: ‘all things are done according to 
the use which is customary everywhere on the Lord’s day.’ 
* Hec tu si dubitas nati mysteria Christi, 
Perdite, Catholicé non es de plebe, sed unus 
De grege thurifero venerator . . . 
(Apotheosis, 1. 359). 
16 Christian Worship, p. 168. 
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possible continuity with the Temple worship are highly interesting, 
and, considered in connection with the revival of the use of incense 
at the present day, make the objections to it as ‘Romish’ somewhat 
groundless. 

(2) Another peculiarity in regard to the Sunday service is that 
the psalms and lessons were appropriate to the day, and were changed 
with the seasons. This practice Etheria notes as entirely new to her, 
and her delight in it would lead us to infer that in the West the 
use of ‘ special lessons’ had not yet been introduced.!” 

We now come to the keeping of Lent, which was most rigorously 
observed at Jerusalem. It lasted there eight weeks, the reason of _ 
the extension of the period being due to the fact that the Sabbath 
(Saturday) as well as the Sunday was exempt from fasting. Etheria 
tells us that those who kept Lent most strictly had one ordinary 
meal on Saturday, after the Eucharist, and one on Sunday ; but on. 
other days they partook of gruel only, until the following Saturday. 
These appear to have been the ‘ religious,’ and Etheria acknowledges 
that not all were able to follow their example. 

We now come to the interesting observance of Palm Sunday, the 
first day of Holy Week, or, as it was called at Jerusalem, ‘the Great 
Week’: 

On the next day—that is, the Lord’s Day—which begins the Paschal Week, 
called here the Great Week, they proceed from cock-crow to go through the usual 
ceremonies in the Anastasis and at the Cross until the morning. Early on the 
Lord’s Day they proceed, as usual, to the Great Church, called the Martyrium. 
It is so called because it is in Golgotha, i.e. behind-the Cross where the Lord 
suffered, and so is a Martyriwm or testimony. When all things have been 
celebrated,'* according to custom in the Great Church, before the dismissal is 
given the archdeacon raises his voice and says: ‘ To-day let us all be ready at 
the seventh hour in Eleona.’ Then the dismissal having been given in the 
Great Church, i.e. at the Martyrium, the Bishop is conducted with hymns to 
the Anastasis, and there the ceremonial having been gone through, which is 
customary in the Anastasis on the Lord’s Day after Mass at the Martyrium, 
every one goes home and hastens to eat, that at the seventh hour, now beginning, 
they may all be ready in the church in Eleona, i.e. the Mount of Olives. The 
cave in which the Lord used to teach is there. 

So at the seventh hour all the people and also the Bishop go up to the 
Mount of Olives; . . . hymns and antiphons suitable to the day and place are 
sung and lections read in like manner. And when it begins to be the ninth hour 
they go up with hymns to the Imbomon—that is, to the place from which the 
Lord ascended into heaven—and there they sit down. For all the people are 
always bid to sit down in the presence of the Bishop; only the deacons remain 
standing. Hymns and antiphons suitable to the place and the day are sung, 
and in like manner lections and prayers are interspersed. And now... that 
place from the Gospel is read where the children with branches and palms met 
the Lord, saying, ‘ Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord.’ And 
forthwith the Bishop arises and all the people, and they go down on foot the whole 








1” She says of the psalms and antiphons: ‘Always suitable and intelligible as 
pertaining to the matter in hand.’ 
18 Te. the Eucharist. 
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way from the summit of the Mount of Olives. For all the people go before him, 
responding the while with hymns and antiphons: ‘ Blessed is He that cometh 
in the name of the Lord.’ And all the children in those parts are there holding 
branches of olive-trees or palms; even those who cannot walk because of their 
tender years are supported on the hill by their parents. And thus the Bishop 
is escorted like as the Lord was in former times. From the top of the hill to 
the city, and thence to the Anastasis, throughout the whole city, they all 
go the whole way on foot, lords and ladies alike; thus they escort the Bishop 
singing in response, but slowly and gently, so that the people may not be 
wearied. When they have come, although it is late, they have Vespers; then a 
prayer is said at the Cross, and the people are dismissed. 

This is the earliest extant notice known of the keeping of Palm 
Sunday—at a date removed by nine or ten generations only from the 
historical event itself. The method of observing the day seems to 
have come down from a still earlier date, since St. Cyril, Bishop of 
Jerusalem, who died nearly forty years before Etheria’s visit, mentions 
that the monks of Pharan left the desert and came into Jerusalem 
to keep Palm Sunday. The ceremony, like many others, was at first 
peculiar to Jerusalem. Mgr. Duchesne says, ‘it was introduced into 
the West at a relatively late date; that is, about the eight or ninth 
century. The ancient Latin liturgical books make no mention of it 
whatever.’!® When once introduced, however, it took firm hold of 
the minds of the people and brought before them vividly the Gospel 
narrative.”° 

Etheria’s MS. now brings us to Thursday in Holy Week. On 
this day, in commemoration of the Institution, we find that there are 
two celebrations of the Eucharist, at hours that are unfamiliar to us, 
one at 2 and the other at 4 P.M.; but, apparently, though all com- 
municate at the latter, the communicants are fasting, as Etheria tells 
us they hastened home after the service to eat, because later in the 
day they had to repair to Gethsemane to commemorate our Lord’s 
agony in the Garden. She draws a vivid picture of the vast throng 
following the Bishop to the Mount of Olives: 

And thence, with hymns, all, down to the smallest child, descend on foot to 
Gethsemane along with the Bishop, where, on account of the great crowd of 
people wearied with vigils and worn out with daily fastings, because they have 


to descend so great a mountain, they come gently and slowly with hymns to 
Gethsemane. 





” Christian Worship, p. 247. 

» It is curious to note in this connection how the Reformers banished every vestige 
or even mention of ‘Palm’ Sunday from our Prayer Book, because they believed its 
observance to be ‘ Popish’! Cranmer, in his Visitation of his Diocese of Canterbury, 
enjoins that there should be no‘ Palms,’ Tradition is strong in England, however, 
and ‘what was banished from the Church is still borne by the lower classes. The 
Reformers had not access to the documents which would have shown them what 
ceremonies really were in use in Primitive times, and their idea of what those times 
were is on many points mistaken. Incense, lights, candles, creeping to the Cross, 
oils, chrisms, &c., were all condemned as Romish; whereas we find them all in use 
in the Mother of all Churches, Jerusalem, before 388, and it was from her example 


that Rome adopted them (some indeed tardily, several centuries later), and passed 
them on to the West. 
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As it is now dark and the path is rough, she tells us ‘over 200 
church candles are prepared to give light to the people.’ 

We now come to Good Friday. The Bishop, clergy, and faithful, 
having remained on the Mount of Olives all night, reading the 
appropriate portions of the Gospels in the various churches and 
chapels there, singing hymns and offering special prayers, return 
at daybreak to the city, and make their way to the great Cross in 
the cloisters of Constantine’s Basilica. 


By the time they have come in front of the Cross it begins to be broad day- 
light. Then again that passage is read from the Gospel where the Lord is 
brought before Pilate. . . . Then the Bishop addresses the people, encouraging — 
them, as they have toiled all night, and are about to toil all day, not to be 
weary but to have hope in God, who will give them a greater reward in return 
for their toil. And so encouraging them as he can, he thus addresses them: ‘Go, 
every one of you, home now to your cells, and sit there for a little while, and by 
the second hour of the day be all ready here, that from that hour to the sixth you 
may be able to gaze upon the holy wood of the Cross, trusting each one that it 
will profit us for our salvation.’ . . . After this then they are dismissed from the 
Cross, the sun being not yet up. Straightway the more ardent ones go up to Sion 
to pray at that pillar at which the Lord was scourged. Then, having returned, 
they sit down for a little while in their own houses, and soon are all ready again. 
A chair is placed for the Bishop in Golgotha behind the Cross, which stands 
there now; the Bishop sits down in the chair; there is placed before him a table 
covered with a white linen cloth, the deacons standing round the table. Then 
is brought a silver-gilt casket, in which is the holy wood of the Cross ; it is 
opened and the. . . . wood of the Cross and also its inscription are placed on the 
table. . . . that every one of the people, faithful and catechumens alike, leaning 
forward, [may] bend over the table, kiss the wood, and pass on... . And when the 
sixth hour has come they go in front of the Cross in all weathers; for this place 
is exposed to the open sky, being a kind of atrium, very large and beautiful, 
situated between the Cross and the Anastasis. Then all the people collect there 
so that no one can pass through. A chair is placed for the Bishop in front of 
the Cross. . . . So from the sixth to the ninth hour lections are always being 
read, or hymns sung, that it may be shown to all the people that whatever the 
propheis foretold about the Lord’s Passion is proved by the Gospels or by the 
writings of the Apostles to have taken place... . / At the several lections and 
prayers there is such emotion displayed and lamentation of all the people as 
is wonderful. For there is no one, great or small, who does not weep on that 
day during those three hours in a way that cannot be measured, that the Lord 
should have suffered such things for us. 


We have here the ‘Three Hours,’ but we observe there is no 
preaching, but merely reading from Holy Scripture interspersed with 
hymns and prayers. Vigil is kept in the Anastasis, by those who are 
able to do so, all night, hymns and antiphons being sung at 
intervals. 


On Easter Eve the baptism of the catechumens takes place— 
a service of great interest, which Etheria does not describe, but of 
which we know the details from St. Cyril of Jerusalem, who died 
some forty years before her visit. Although Etheria uses the word 
‘infantes,’ which is translated ‘children,’ it is probable that many 
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of the candidates were adults. Constantine had built a baptistery 
near the Anastasis, and it must have contained a font of some size, 
as the rite was one of total immersion. 

It was followed by the Anointing, answering to our Confirmation, 
and the clothing with white garments, after which the candidates 
turned to the East and recited the Lord’s Prayer. These ceremonies 
were performed in the night of Easter Eve—the ‘ Vigils,’ as Etheria 
calls them. As the dawn rose over the Mount of Olives, the newly 
baptised issued in their white robes from the baptistery, and were 
ascorted by the Bishop first to the Anastasis and then to the Great 
Basilica, where, with the rising sun, the Easter Eucharist was cele- 
brated, at which the neophytes received their First Communion, and 
with this impressive scene Etheria’s pages dealing with Christian 
worship at Jerusalem must be closed. 

M. L. McCuure. 





THE PLACE OF WHISTLER 


Ir is now nearly a year since by the death of one who was a man of 
genius and of profound individuality—the terms are almost synony- 
mous—the world that talks of Art was set to wondering what it was 
that had been really lost. So different, so opposed, have been the 
comments of people who have seized a pen, that the wonder, the un- 
certainty, must have lasted. Who had indeed gone? Was it a 
Master who had brought a revelation, and who held the key to all 
truths; a greater painter than Velasquez; the peer, more than the 
peer, of Rembrandt? Or was it a mannerist, smart, brilliant, versed 
in the jugglery of chic—a painter and etcher sworn to eccentricity : 
and whom only the genuineness of his shallow opinions saved from 
the disgrace of a charlatan ? 

Really it was neither the one nor the other—but that is a fact 
which the slow English public is not greatly to be blamed for 
not having thus far discerned. Whistler .was condemned on 
the one hand—condemned: nay, often actually ignored—by the 
fogey of ‘ academic’ prejudice, or ‘scientific’ investigation, by the 
adorer of such beauty as may have had the luck to be consecrated 
by an existence of at least four hundred years—by the student 
who persuades himself that the garb of the Antiquary suffices for the 
pose of the Connoisseur. Whistler was praised—was praised with- 
out qualification—on the other hand, by sectarian painters steeped 
in no knowledge, breathing no air, but that of the modern studio. 
Their opinions had no basis ; their judgments no justification; they 
recorded their votes without claim; no franchise was theirs. And 
everybody who had known Whistler a little, and had an anecdote or 
two about him, was transformed, in imagination, into his chosen 
friend, and while recording, with remunerative reverence, quite the 
most trivial of his words and deeds, these chosen ones would have us 
understand that it was they who were responsible for nearly everything 
serious that the artist had done. Over a closed grave, was there 
ever before such effusive pushing or pressure? This man had known 
Whistler, and had served him years ago. Everything that Whistler 
had done excellently had been done in those years. That man 
was the boon confidant of later days. Before those days, nothing 
was known surely—before then, everything was myth. So, egotists 
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disputed ; so, nobodies were advertised. And the true Whistler 
after all? To be discerned not then: not then to be indicated. 

And now the dust is laid; the clamour a little hushed. It may 
be possible, now, to form a judgment with justice—to express it with 
calm. 

Even those who have had only a casual acquaintance with the 
life performance of Whistler must have been struck with the variety 
of the mediums used by him for its accomplishment. It is almost 
easier to name those mediums or channels of expression he avoided 
than those that he employed. He did not work in Mezzotint. He 
did not work in Line Engraving. The rare, yet occasionally revived, 
practice of Silver-point drawing he never resorted to. But he 
painted in Oils; he painted in Water Colour; Pastels he made so 
admirably that he may even be held responsible for ‘ prettily spur- 
ring on’ some heavier-footed comrades to make them badly ; dainty 
was his touch with the Pencil; with M. Fantin-Latour he shares 
the honours of the happy revival of artistic Lithography; and in 
the art of Etching, whatever may have been his limitations, his 
place, by reason of his qualities, is by the side of Rembrandt and of 
Méryon. 

What was the cause of Whistler's always enterprising, experi- 
mental employment of as many mediums as I have named—each 
with its own special conditions, its technical difficulties? Industry 
was not the cause. For upon the merely industrious he poured out 
his scorn. Industry. may be an ‘ endowment of the duffer.’ Work 
must ‘excuse itself by its quality.’ Apart from quality, work had 
for Whistler no virtue. Amusement he understood—laughter— 
companionableness—indolence even. But work—mere work—Adam’s 
curse, under the shadow of which it was foolish, if not criminal, for 
Man to remain. No! There were in effect two reasons that 
prompted Whistler to the exercise of mediums so numerous—to 
the acquisition of the various technical skill those mediums 
demanded. One of them was his possession of a deep artistic sense 
of the appropriate and the fitting. So much an artist was he, 
that hardly once in his long career did he mistake, misuse, the 
medium in which was to be executed with delight his given, 
momentary task. Another reason was his enjoyment of change. 
Pertinacity did not desert him, when pertinacity was wanted. But 
he loved change. He hated grooves. They were fatal to fresh- 
ness: fatal to spontaneity. Though he did not invent, he would 
surely have approved of the dictum, ‘Failure is to form habits.’ 
It was not for nothing that his emblem was the butterfly. The 
‘soul of things, if you like; but at least a soul inconstant, 
transitory ; flitting here, flitting there; and so alive. That he was 
volatile—in his way almost feminine—counts for a part of his charm. 
He had Watteau’s sensitiveness, and a lighter wit. Not his—it 
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never could have been his—the soul of Holbein—the unshaken soul 
of Diirer. 

Unless it be thanks only to some half dozen masterpieces, not as 
a painter, not as a stern draughtsman of the figure, will Whistler 
live by the side of the greatest artists on wall surface or canvas, or 
on the sheet of drawing paper. If to realise with precision either 
texture or anatomy was not in truth his aim, scarcely more was it 
his aim—though indeed it was occasionally his achievement—to 
sound the depths of character. Character was not the thing in life 
that most interested him. If it had been, Dramatic Painting and 
Anecdotic Painting, with their inevitable approach to some qualities _ 
of Literature, would not have annoyed him so much. I am not 
disparaging for a moment the painting he liked, the painting he 
practised—I am only trying to define what it was, and what it was 
not. It had first of all to be Decorative—and decorative it succeeded 
in being. Whatever it represented, it was suffered, tolerated, 
approved, by himself, on condition that it was at least an agreeable 
pattern of colour and line. Nature suggested it; but it was not 
bound by Nature. Fact was in it, in abundance—fact most pene- 
tratingly seen—but from the fetters of fact its freedom was expressly 
and constantly declared. The grass was too green, Boucher said to 
Lancret. And Lancret answered, ‘Je suis de votre sentiment: la 
Nature manque d’harmonie et de séduction.’ Harmony must be 
given, seductiveness given, Whistler opined and protested ; and his 
art, sometimes boldly accepting Nature, sometimes exquisitely refines 
on and sometimes brilliantly rejects it. 

But that is not the attitude of mind of a great painter generally, 
unless he be a decorative painter, only or mainly: unless he be, for 
instance, to name artists of different ideals, yet with this one thing 
in common, a Tintoret, a Veronese, a Pietro da Cortona, a Boucher, 
a Puvis de Chavannes. Of Whistler, it was constantly the attitude 
of mind; and among the very greatest decorative painters of the 
world he might have been, had he had Tintoret’s opulent palette, 
or the majesty of Veronese’s draughtsmanship, or the remote, suave 
dignity of the design of Puvis de Chavannes. 

His principle that a pictorial work must before everything be 
decorative, he applied in different degrees. Frankly and simply 
decorative he was but on rare occasions—the greatest of them, the 
opportunity best offered and best seized, being the occasion that 
presented itself, when he had his way with Mr. Leyland’s dining- 
room, and, beginning, I believe, with the modest aim of accom- 
modating a little the work already there to some framed work of 
his that was to be hung amongst it, wrought gradually, yet with a 
perfection as complete as if one thought had guided him from the 
beginning—wrought gradually the ‘Peacock Room.’ Much oftener, 
in cabinet picture, in framed canvas, whether definite and professed 
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portrait, or pleasant grouping of draped models, or vision of the Town 
or River in grey daylight or in the mystery of night or dawn, his 
painting, decorative undoubtedly, was a concession—no abandonment 
of principle, but a compromise that recognised the rights of Truth 
and of Fancy. For Fact and Beauty—so often incompatible—he 
found a modus vivendi. Sometimes much effort, much invention, 
much ingenuity—what he would have called much ‘science ’—was 
required to make this compromise effective : and there were always 
required instinct and fine taste. But sometimes of obvious, necessary 
effort there was very little; Nature herself sang in tune; and so 
we have such a picture as Mr. Alexander's ‘ Nocturne in Silver and 
Blue,’ Mr. McCulloch's ‘ Valparaiso Harbour,’ or the silvery and 
brown-grey vision of ‘ London in Ice.’ 

I am not sure that ‘Nature sang in tune’ when she created 
Thomas Carlyle—or was the fault that of circumstances? Anyhow 
it is instructive to reflect upon the effort that was needed, that was 
made, that was finely concealed, when Mr. Whistler built up 
gradually that Carlyle portrait whose pathetic simplicity is the 
adornment of Glasgow. I hope the Corporation of Glasgow, which 
had the wisdom to buy the portrait, has had the wisdom to buy 
lately a first drawing for it, that was exhibited, this winter, at 
the Goupil Gallery, so that the contrast may for students be 
discernible between the Carlyle of the first impression, the Carlyle 
of obvious fact, the prosaic Carlyle—a ‘grave liver,’ indeed, in 
Wordsworth’s phrase, but mainly still the thoughtful peasant—and 
the Carlyle of the great portrait-painter’s poetry, the Carlyle of 
Whistler’s completed vision. And because I have said already that 
Character was not the thing in which Whistler was chiefly interested, 
I am the more anxious to protest that when it did interest him 
his understanding of it was profound. His portrait of his Mother— 
lodged happily in the Luxembourg—is a masterpiece of refinement 
and quietude, resignation and reverie. When character interested 
him, it was generally either the naiveté or pretty pensiveness of 
Youth, or the accumulated experience, the wisdom and the tenderness, 
of an|Age that still stops short of a too visible decay. For the first, 
see the ‘Little Rose of Lyme Regis,’ or the etching of ‘ Fanny 
Leyland.’ For the last, see the sprightly elderliness of the ‘ Mére 
Gérard ’"—it is in an etching again—and the etching of ‘ La Vieille 
aux Loques,’ which it is true is the record of a countenance and 
figure into which the sadness of some incapacity—be it only that 
of deep fatigue—has already stolen. ‘The Master Smith of Lyme 
Regis’—a brawny being, painted with the full sympathy of any 
great artist for any excellent craftsman—is an instance of Whistler’s 
rarer but still occasional interest in the character of middle-aged 
people who, while he paints them, are yet in the stress and in 
the noonday heat of life. 
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Perfect indeed are certain of the performances of Whistler in 
Painting, and I have mentioned some of them—on the whole perhaps 
the best of them—and in doing so I have not been able to avoid 
mentioning too, already, two or three of the Etchings—the etchings 
perfect in so much greater proportion and perfect in so much greater 
number. But before I discuss them in even such little detail as is 
permissible in this Review, another word about the Painting, and a 
word, too, that is of general application to the range of Whistler’s 
art. A master not so much of every difficult problem of draughts- 
manship, as of Composition in line and in mass, as of refined and 
broad expressive brushwork, as of colour, as, above all, of tone, 
Whistler, in the main original, profoundly, did submit conspicuously, 
in the course of his life, to two influences. He submitted to the 
influence of Albert: Moore, and to that of the art of Japan. It is 
important that both these influences should be recognised—the 
second jumps to the surface in the ‘ Princesse du Pays de la Porce- 
laine’ and in ‘ The Golden Screen ’— it is important also that their 
limitations should be acknowledged: they did not, in truth, last 
very long, or extend very far. The various ‘Symphonies in White’ 
—the more intricate of them especially—betray the influence of 
Albert Moore; as to whom I havé been asked whether indeed it 
was Whistler who influenced him, or he who influenced Whistler. 
It was the latter, of course; and it is shown not only in certain of 
the paintings, but in a good many pastels—outline drawings of the 
figure with a large Classic grace—and that large Classic grace is just 
asserted, but not so well asserted, in one figure-etching of the 
Leyland or Early-Middle period—the ‘Model Resting ’—and it is 
asserted again much later and much better, and this in part because 
the medium is more suited to it, in two or three of the Lithographs. 

So much for influences. I have named the two chief ones—I do 
not pretend to have exhausted them. For instance, not only through 
Albert Moore, and Albert Moore’s devotion to the art of Phidias, 
did the genius of Whistler receive the nourishment of the Classic. 
‘Je prends mon bien oi je le trouve,’ and the Greek Classic directly, 
and Tanagra perhaps most of all, had their say in the formation and 
the exercise of the genius of Whistler. Nor is it pretended that 
Velasquez, nor is it conceivable that Rembrandt, passed before the eye 
of this alert and ever flexible practitioner and had no effect on his 
practice. Now, however, for the mediums in which, more even than 
in Paint, was manifested the brilliant vision of Whistler, and his un- 
failing Virtuoso’s skill. These mediums are Etching and Lithography. 

And first, and because, thus far, in Critical Writing it has been 
dwelt upon least, we will turn to his work in Lithography—a medium 
that Whistler never touched until his Early Middle period, and in 
which he laboured most largely (or enjoyed himself oftenest) in 
his later time. What—as its very name implies—what is Litho- 
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graphy but Drawing? It is Drawing that can be duplicated, 
triplicated, multiplied—passed on in this way, in essence, to several 
or even to many possessors—passed on with the intervention of only 
the thinnest of veils: of no veil, practically, Mr. Way would tell us. 
As in Etching, each owner of an impression is practically the owner 
of the original work. The drawing made by the artist upon the 
stone, or, in more recent days, upon the transfer paper whence the 
work is to pass to the stone, may not in every case be exactly what 
it would be if Printing had not to be considered. Printing has, no 
doubt, to be considered ; but out of it the artist in Lithography, the 
rare man who knows Lithography’s capacities—Fantin-Latour, or 
Whistler, or a younger artist, Charles Shannon—can actually wring 
an advantage ; and (I must almost apologise for saying so) there is 
the greatest difference in the world, the most essential difference, 
between Lithography practised as a craft—the print issued roughly 
for the music-seller—and Lithography practised as an art by those 
whose is the honour and prestige of having best revived a method 
which had been abased, for the most part, during two generations. 

Speaking broadly, it may be said that in Lithography, Whistler 
—ever alive, as I have urged before, to the limitations of a medium, 
as well as to its opportunities—dealt with themes far less varied than 
those he dealt with in Etching, and dealt with them far less intri- 
cately. The Lithograph has the simplicity of the chalk or washed 
drawing. It is addressed then, by the expert in its practice, to 
only such subjects as its simplicity suits. But even here there are 
differences, and I admit that the two other illustrious moderns whom 
I have mentioned—Fantin and Charles Shannon—have sometimes 
carried Lithography to a complexity of expression and statement 
which Whistler reserved for Etching. Still, even with them, Litho- 
graphy is, in its theme and aim, simple comparatively ; and with 
Whistler, save perhaps on two or three occasions, it is simple 
altogether. 

The ‘ two or three occasions’ must be held to include those hours 
in which Whistler—it was in the early days of his lithographic 
practice—wrought the ‘Limehouse,’ murky, clouded, splendidly 
brown, with the shabby sheds and the mass of the flowing water 
(what an illustration that would have made for the River scenes of 
Our Mutual Friend, if Whistler had condescended to illustrate !) and 
wrought the grey-blue ‘ Nocturne,’ with the River mist over town and 
tower, and the peace of the great expanse of seemingly sleeping 
stream. The possessor of a lithograph by Whistler is the possessor 
of his drawing, and some of the very finest of Whistler’s drawings 
were made in lithography. Mr. Way and Mr. Dennis tell us, in that 
pleasant little book on Whistler which, without being an actually 
unprejudiced, an actually adequate study, is yet, as a whole, the 
only serious, single-minded contribution to men’s knowledge of the 
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master that has been received, in book form at all events, since his 
death (it would scarcely become me to speak of my own slight 
preface to Obach’s Catalogue, and we have yet to look forward to a 
‘ Life’ by M. Théodore Duret, from which, remembering both that 
Duret was Whistler’s friend and Manet’s excellent biographer, I 
expect much): Mr. Way and Mr. Dennis tell us, I say, that quite 
marvellous was Whistler's perception of the exact effect that work 
upon the stone, or upon transfer paper, would produce in printing 
—Whistler knew more than the professional craftsman—and they 
tell us, too, with reference to the sometimes disputed matter of the 
transfer paper, that even when the artist drew on that in the first 
instance, and saw, in proofs, things that were lacking or things that 
were exaggerated, he would make his corrections upon the stone 
itself, and so, of certain of his lithographs—his later ones especially — 
he produced different ‘ States,’ though it is not easy to expressly define 
them, and though these differences were of course but the exceptions. 
And whereas very often, though of course not always in Etchings— 
Whistler’s or other people’s—the earlier State is finer than the later, 
in these lithographs, generally speaking, the later State is finer 
than the earlier. 

To give an jnstance, I have seen‘an Early State of ‘ The Smith of 
the Rue du Dragon,’ bare, naked, incomplete—the central darkness of 
the actual doorway too much unconnected with any tone on the out- 
lying wall; and I have seen a later State with that relation established, 
with no crudity anywhere—with that effect realised which the 
master had intended, or which he saw was the finest. And so, with 
a care of detail consummate, but with an impulse ever fresh, an 
impulse one and indivisible, were wrought and issued, in most 
limited numbers, such little marvels of original Lithography as the 
‘Little Nude Reading,’ the ‘Dancing Girl,’ the slightly draped 
model standing against a balustrade, the slightly draped model 
seated with legs apart, the ‘ Pantheon,’ the ‘Steps of the Luxem- 
bourg,’ the ‘Smith’s Yard, Lyme Regis,’ with its two horses seen 
from behind—a drawing of horses which not even James Ward, not 
even Stubbs, could have beaten. 

The care bestowed on the completion and the printing of the 
Lithographs has now been indicated. It has long been matter of 
history that a like care was given always to the Etchings. Always, 
when opportunity allowed. Whistler is not responsible for the grey, 
cold printing of the Thames set of Etchings, through Ellis and White, 
nor for the heavier subsequent printing of Goulding. In Paris, for 
the first impressions of the French set, Delitre of course served 
him well, and very well was printed by Goulding the Second State 
of the ‘ Marchande de Moutarde’ for instance—of which the First 
had been done perfectly abroad; but as a rule it is to Whistler's 
own printing that we must have recourse if we are to see his 
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Etchings quite at their best—the fine fleur, the dessus du panier. 
For Whistler printed quite differently each plate; sometimes quite 
differently each separate impression. He painted on the plate as 
much as printed on it. Takean impression of one of the ‘ Venice’ set, 
printed by the time that dexterous little labours had perfected the 
copper, and at the time that Whistler himself knew best how to 
print it; that impression—free from the faults that provoked a 
certain measure of criticism and disapproval from those of us who 
were on the whole only too desirous to applaud and admire—repre- 
sents the plate perfectly. The ‘Little Venice,’ say. Here scarcely 
a line has been added ; but the plate ‘ prints,’ and the plate began by 
not printing ; and Whistler by this time has called into requisition 
the resources of ink—the plate is painted with ink: it is wiped 
exactly where wiping adds to the effect of it; and so we have, as no 
one else could have given it to us, ‘ Little Venice’ in its perfection. 
Just as much, of course, ‘San Biagio,’ and that marvellous piece ‘ The 
Garden,’ or, to give instances from later work, the fascinating Amster- 
dam Canal scene, ‘ Pierrot,’ the learned, spirited sketch of the Hotel 
de Ville at Loches, the pleasant jumble of ‘ Southampton Docks ’— 
in the set that was done to commemorate the great Queen’s first 
Jubilee. 

Whistler, who wrought about a hundred and twenty Lithographs, 
wrought in all something like four hundred Etchings. An appreci- 
able number have not yet been catalogued, notwithstanding the 
existence in America—thanks to the scrupulous care of Mr. E. G. 
Kennedy and Mr. Howard Mansfield—of a Supplement to the Second 
Edition of the Study and Catalogue which is mine. He etched from 
1857, more or less for forty years. And the work, as abundant as 
Rembrandt’s, has at least Rembrandt’s variety of theme and of 
method. It has much more than Méryon’s variety, and it is many 
timesas abundant—reckoning by the number of plates, I mean—as the 
work of that sombre and splendid genius. To contribute a little to 
the fixing of Whistler’s place, it behoves us to pass in review—not 
lengthily indeed—this Etched Work; to say something as to its 
periods, something as to its characteristics. 

The familiar three periods—a number as customary as the 
‘three courses’ open to the Gladstonian politician—may here with 
advantage be extended to four. In my thought I group, for con- 
venience, Whistler's etched work as belonging to the Early, to the 
Early-middle, to the Late-middle, or to the Late Period. To the 
first of these times belong the so-called ‘French Set,’ and that 
popular, that for once both admirable and popular, ‘ Thames Set,’ 
which until Messrs. Obach’s brilliant exhibition of last Autumn 
represented, for most people who were not special students, the high- 
water mark of Whistler's achievement. It was, as I have just 
indicated, an admirable performance, and it was a performance the 
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world was ready to receive. To that Early Period, to that first time, 
belong then these two Sets : the second with its infinitely interesting 
‘Pool,’ ‘Thames Police,’ and ‘ Black Lion Wharf’; the first with its 
‘ Vieille aux Loques,’ its ‘ Marchande de Moutarde,’ and a few allied 
pieces scarcely, to the seeing eye, less attractive ; the exquisite little 
still-life piece, ‘The Wine Glass,’ for instance, a performance in 
which, for once, and for once only, Whistler with a plate as notable 
as the ‘ Damier’ of Rembrandt, or the ‘ Muffs’ of Hollar, tried to 
rival, and succeeded in rivalling, the achievement of De Heym. 

The Early Middle is very much what has been known as the 
‘Leyland’ period—thanks to the artist’s close association with the 
Leyland family, at that time. Many of the pieces are dry-points. 
They aim above all things at breadth—breadth, and it may be at- 
mosphere. Rightly was Dry-point employed. The portrait prints 
of all the Leylands belong to this time. To this time belongs the 
extreme, perhaps the even exaggerated simplicity of the ‘ London 
Bridge,’ and the tranquil amplitude of ‘The Large Pool,’ and 
‘Price’s Candle Works’ in its early and rare condition. To this 
time belongs the beautiful sketch, the ‘Girl on a Couch,’ and that 
‘Model Resting’ which represented, I think, the suave ‘line’ of an 
approved young beauty of the day.° 

A link between the Early Middle and the Late Middle period— 
its actual date, if I remember, was 1879— is furnished by one of only 
two or three largish, yet not very large, etchings which Whistler 
ever executed: and that is the ‘ Battersea Bridge’—the old plank- 
bridge then already doomed. It is a fine impression—a master- 
piece of masterpieces, and attractive, somehow, to the world. That 
plate was immediately succeeded by the Venetian prints, of which 
there were three groups : first, the twelve prints, the ‘ Venice’ of the 
Fine Art Society, pieces which, when first shown, were, though 
admirable as conceptions, not really in their perfect condition (and 
hence, between Whistler and his critics, reproaches and ‘these 
tears’) ; next, the ‘ Twenty-six Etchings’ of the Dowdeswells (all but 
five of which were of Venetian themes); and last, a few very little 
seen and never strictly published plates, such as the broad, charming 
dry-point ‘ Stables’ (stables for gondolas). In the best known and 
most favourite plates of this period there is sometimes—in ‘ Little 
Venice’ particularly—a quite magical economy of means: but also 
there is sometimes an intricacy the particular subject demanded ; 
no elaboration for elaboration’s sake, but a tireless dwelling on 
beauties that multiply—that are but gradually revealed—in ‘ The 
Garden’ for instance: that exquisite vision of the irrepressible 
piercing of the life of the Summer. 

In the latest Period of all, came, amongst other things, a few 
Dutch subjects, now rightly much in request by the true collector. 
In the best of them—unless it may be in the ‘ Zaandam,’ which 
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shares the marvellous economy of ‘ Little Venice ’—elaboration was 
carried far. In ‘ Pierrot, Amsterdam,’ there is every constituent of 
a picture. And it is on the principle of a painting, surely, that 
‘Nocturne: Dance House’ is done. Piece by piece, almost, the effect 
might be transferred to the covered canvas—the canvas would be 
found used fully to the very corners. From the dark canal, lights 
quiver in the windows—quick movement is suggested. From the 
shadowed ways and murky waters, the house throbs with life. Work 
of this kind seems to a certain extent a development of, but is like- 
wise to some extent a departure from, the method pursued in those of 
the Venetian etchings which tend also towards elaboration. Anyhow, 
almost simultaneously with it, Whistler, with splendid elasticity of 
mood, and never-failing flexibility of hand, was minded to execute 
not a few plates which have the small scale and the most learned 
slightness of the best pieces of the Jubilee group of three or four years 
earlier, such as ‘Southampton Docks’ and ‘ Return to Tilbury.’ 
‘ Hétel de Ville, Loches,’ ‘ Market-Place, Loches,’ and in Paris the 
vivacious vision called ‘ Passages de l’Opéra ’"—the scene is really on 
the Boulevard, and includes the arched entrance to the Passages—are 
excellent examples of the power of taking rapidly, or at least taking 
slightly and suggestively, picturesque notes. The ignorant person 
thinks such work would bear extension at many points. But each 
part in reality is in quite perfect relation to the other, and, to work 
so planned and executed, addition could only be damage. 

With those few, then, who have triumphed brilliantly in many 
fields—and whose inspired labour, initiating, experimenting, 
pursued with assiduity, has never ceased to be joy—Whistler 
comes to be classed, by men who would do him justice, and who 
perceive the measure of his influence, and the degree of his own 
personal advance from the standpoints reached before him. I 
have read that his imitators fail; but that is the fate of imitators 
generally—the influence of Whistler, and the appreciation of him 
by the qualified, is not to be taken stock of by counting who those 
are that paint most obviously in his fashion, and declare themselves 
his pupils. Further much than them, his influence has extended ; 
and with most of the best in Modern Art—with the impressions of 
Constable, with late Turner water colours, with Alfred Stevens’s Genre- 
pictures, with the pregnant memoranda of Charles Keene, with 
Orchardson’s elegance, Fantin’s quiet grace, Courbet’s massiveness, 
and the ‘actuality’ of Manet—his Art will be found to be in 
sympathy. I could try to express roughly, in a single sentence, the 
part his Etching has played, the particular part played by his work 
in Colour, ever at least harmonious and charged too, as regards his 
figure subjects, with his own special revelation of Character, through 
pose, instead of through feature ; the part his draughtsmanship has 
played in the Lithograph— but it would be forcing the note. And, 
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moreover, something of this—unless I have failed entirely—I have 
already made plain. ‘ 

A last line chronicles, however, the fact that more to Whistler 
than to anyone who has worked with brush or needle do we owe 
that complete acceptance of Modern Life, of the modern world, of all 
that is miscalled its ugliness, of its aspects of every day, which com- 
plete acceptance, remember, whether in Pictorial Art or the art that 
is Literature, is the most salient characteristic of our time. 
Whistler, with a nature essentially aristocratic—knowing well, in 
the depths of his being, that Art of any kind and the ‘man in 
the street’ have nothing in common: that what is called the ‘ plain 
man’ and Art are for ever divided—yet accepted the very things 
that are most commonplace to commonplace people, and showed us 
their interest. So great an artist, the fantastic beauty of Venice and 
the scaffolding for the ‘Savoy’ appealed to him together. The,dome 
of the Pantheon, the Renaissance towers of Loches, a Cubitt-built 
house in Pimlico, the Candle Works over the River—they were all his 
material. Understanding each, with each he knew how to deal. 
And that is one of the reasons why the Portrait of his Mother 
will go a few years hence in safety to the Louvre—why ‘San 
Biagio, ‘Zaandam,’ and ‘The Kitchen’ lie unabashed for ever by 
the ‘Lutma’ and the ‘Clément de Jonghe,’ by ‘The Landscape 
with an Obelisk,’ and by ‘ The Goldweigher’s Field.’ 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
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RUSSIA'S CHARGE AGAINST JAPAN 


Wuen Japan made her torpedo attack upon Port Arthur on the 
8th of February, the Tzar denounced it to his people as a treacherous 
act. The French, German, and Russian papers were nearly unani- 
mous in considering it a complete violation of the usages of war. 
Even our own papers appeared to be relieved from anxious fore- 
bodings as to the propriety of the procedure by hearing that on the 
previous day at Chemulpho it was believed that the overpowered 
and coerced Russian Variag had happened to fire the first shot in 
the action which was forced on her. If that defence of the Japanese 
action were necessary, it is obviously inadequate and irrelevant, 
because there had not been time for any information of the details 
of the action at Chemulpho to reach Admiral Togo’s fleet when the 
attack on Port Arthur was ordered. It is clear that the propriety of 
the order to attack Port Arthur, three days after Japan had announced 
at St. Petersburg the breaking off of negotiations, and had warned 
Russia that she must take such measures for her own safety as she 
thought expedient, must be judged on its own merits, as if nothing 
had happened at Chemulpho. 

It would be interesting to know what further notice, drawn from 
the practice of civilised nations, the Tzar expected, and in what 
respect either the French or German papers consider that precedents 
from the practice, at the beginning of war, of either France or 
Germany cover their contention that the act of Japan was exceptional 
and not such as they would expect from any Power with which 
diplomatic relations had been broken off. Do they, for instance, 
think that Russia has given them cause to suppose that if she 
intended war upon them she would give them more formal notice than 
Japan gave to Russia, or would they expect, France from Germany, 
Germany from France, something different? If so, what is it? 

I am bound to say, however, that I ask these questions far more 
in the interest of my own country than of any other, because it 
seems to be almost impossible to get the people at large, on whom 
the safety of the country ultimately depends, to realise that just 
what they have seen Japan do at the beginning of this war is what 
every civilised Power has habitually done at the beginning of well- 
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nigh every war of modern history. The ready Power has taken advan- 
tage of the unready Power. No warning of coming war has been 
sent with a view to prepare the unready Power to make good the 
deficiencies in its preparation. The normal process has been all the 
other way. The votes of the Houses, alike of Lords and Commons, 
have again and again explicitly sanctioned acts tending, because of 
superior readiness, to take advantage of an unready Power. Statesmen, 
held among us still in the highest honour, have deliberately defended 
such acts by the express citation of precedents. Votes of both 
Houses have sustained again and again the statesmen whio made 
those speeches and cited those precedents. We should not have a 
leg to stand on in protesting against being treated as Japan treated 
Russia at Port Arthur, supposing that the Chemulpho incident had 
never occurred. It is somewhat unfortunate that there should have 
been that plausible and misleading defence of Japan available, 
because it would be much better that the attack on Port Arthur 
should stand out in its naked simplicity as a concrete example of what 
we have done habitually at the beginning of a war, and may there- 
fore expect to have done to us if we are not ready to meet whatever 
measure, pressed down and running over, is meted out to us in 
return. 

Moreover, there is another consideration which makes it im- 
portant for Englishmen to lay to heart this object-lesson. The 
conterminous frontiers of France and of Germany, for instance, are 
watched by military guardians. Everything during profound peace 
is, along these frontiers, kept on a war footing. No stranger can 
cross from one to the other, as I have often done, without the fact of 
his crossing being known, soon after he passes the dividing line, to 
someone whose business it would be, in the event of the least cause 
of suspicion, to call him to account. Immediately behind that 
watchful guardianship, the armed defence and ultimately powerful 
fortresses and great armies are ready. In England, no single pro- 
vision of any kind is made, as regards the normal life of the country, 
on the assumption that the condition of peace in which we live 
will not last for all time. The coastguardmen patrol the coasts, 
and they are most vigilant by night and day; but machinery in 
their hands for calling out any defensive force is wholly wanting. 
The whole population of each country on the Continent lives under 
conditions which are based on the assumption that during peace 
time the first duty of the Government is to provide for the safety of 
the country. Our whole population lives under conditions which are 
based on the assumption that peace was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be. 

George Eliot long since threw out the pregnant remark that 
people habitually assume that a thing never will happen, because 
they have so often escaped from the chances of its happening ; 
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whereas the more often they escape a thing, for the occurrence of 
which there are many chances, the more certain it becomes that 
sooner or later it will happen, the very assumption that it will never 
happen tending in itself to make it more probable. This has often 
been brought home to me, as it must in some form or other have been 
brought home to many others, when I have been employed in obtain- 
ing information for the defence scheme of the country. The horror 
excited in the minds of local residents, especially of lady proprietors, 
by one’s asking permission to go on their lands with a view to 
purposes of investigation necessary for defence, would be one of the 
most comic if it were not one of the most pathetic things imaginable. 
The nervous ‘ Oh, yes, I know. Of course, it is only make-believe! 
There never really could be any chance of our requiring,’ &c. 
evidently shows that into the mind of that very representative person 
the idea that the only security for a country is ‘ Look that your walls 
be strong’ has never entered. War is a thing that she has read 
about in books, and been rather interestedin. That any precautions 
whatever should be necessary actually to prevent it from coming 
near to her own county, her own parish, and her own house is not so 
* much merely a new idea to her as an absurdity and impossibility, a 
thing belonging to a different world altogether. I do not think 
that in most of these cases the feeling has anything todo with a 
firm faith in the security afforded by the Navy. It is simply that it 
has never entered these people’s minds to consider that, if they live 
in safety, it is by virtue of an adequate defence alone that they do 
so, and that therefore their safety depends on the adequacy of the 
defence. Nowevery local regulation is in the hands of municipalities 
of which this is the normal feeling. They are -most patriotic in 
intention, but any steps whatever that are necessary for national 
defence, for military efficiency, or for precaution against a possible 
change from peace to war are a positive offence to them, solely 
because they are so entirely outside their ordinary range of 
thought. 

Of all this I had had much experience, but I had never realised 
the danger that it presented till, one afternoon in January 1882, 
Sir Archibald Alison, who was then at the head of the Intelligence 
Department, sent for me. He told me that the late Lord Farrer 
had, in cross-examining Lord Wolseley as to the possible danger of a 
Channel tunnel, raised the question whether on any single occasion 
within the last fifty or hundred years an incident had occurred to 
justify the idea ‘ that war would be declared against us, as we might 
say, out of a clear sky, without any previous strain or notice that 
@ quarrel was impending.’ Lord Wolseley therefore wished to 
have the historical facts investigated, and Sir Archibald Alison 
desired me to look them up. It was arranged that I should begin 
with the year 1700 and ascertain the facts. I started, therefore, 
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under the general impression that normally every Power, before 
taking any overt action of hostility against another, conformed to 
something like the old duelling laws: presented its challenge in 
due form, received its counter challenge, and that then both, 
stepping into their places, after a few passes came duly to business. 
The exact form of Lord Farrer’s question was a little off the point. 
The serious question was not whether a sudden ‘ declaration of war’ 
might be delivered out of a clear sky, but whether when two States 
had had between them some of the many causes of difference which 
at almost any moment exist between nearly every two States, there was 
any danger lest one should actually attack the other without giving 
the attacked State warning that things had gone too far, and 
that the sword must decide. Much previous ‘ strain,’ for instance, 
had existed for many months between Russia and Japan. Notice 
had been distinctly given that a quarrel ‘was impending.’ ‘The 
sky’ could not for many months past have been described as clear. 
That did not in the least alter the fact that Russia was taken wholly 
unawares, that the officers, including it is said even the officers on 
duty, had gone off to a convivial entertainment. They acted just as 
if any danger of attack by shotted guns and live torpedos was as 
remote as a bombardment of Hull or of London by any one of the 
Powers, such as Russia or Germany—which have each of them been 
using language about us at least as fierce as any against Japan— 
would appear to be to-day. Anyone who has read the specific menaces 
against us which have been put forth in Russia by journals 
avowedly inspired by influential statesmen, who may at any moment 
become the motive power behind the throne of the Tzar, must see 
that, as regards Russia at least, ‘the sky’ cannot be described as 
‘clear,’ and that if there is at this moment no fear of Russia making 
a direct attack upon our shores, that is solely because she would gain 
nothing and lose much by doing so. Though the Japanese example 
was not, yet the general conclusion so far was, known to me before I 
began. 

Therefore the general purpose with which I set to work was to 
examine the precedents as to the circumstances under which wars 
had usually begun. I was to find out whether there was even a 
remote chance that any attack might be made upon us under such 
conditions as those which prevail to-day. We have as usual the 
friendliest possible official relationships with all the Powers; but 
also, with at least three of the Powers, many unsettled questions. 
Moreover, in each country large and popular parties, that may at 
any moment come into power, desire nothing so fervently as the 
humiliation of England, and even her extinction as an Empire, so 
that, after they have killed the leopard, they may cut it up and 
divide the carcase among them. If anyone doubts that, let him 
study the following language, which avowedly represents the views 
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of Prince Mesthersky, who is looked upon as the exponent of the 
thoughts of the inner Camarilla at St. Petersburg. 


All the impudent and vile acts which England has perpetrated during the 
past months against Russia are too manifest to every one of Russia’s many 
millions of people to need recording in any Blue-book ; and Russians of all ages, 
even children, and of all conditions, are permeated with hatred against the 
English, and with the thirst of revenge. Nor is there one Russian who does 
not grasp the fact that we have to do not with the Japanese, who are unworthy 
of Russian blood and Russian hatred. We have to deal with England, and all 
the hatred, all the force of the Russian spirit thirsting for blood is directed 
against England. Voices have long since made themselves heard in Moscow 
crying: ‘ We are giving millions for the war against the Japanese, but we will 
give whole milliards for a war against England, if only the Tzar will say the 
word.’ And these words are repeated by the entire Russian Empire, by every 
city, every hamlet, every soldier, every Russian man. Animated with this 
sentiment, let the whole Russian Press speak out, and then, perhaps, our diplo- 
matists will be inspired to talk with the English Ministers in the language of 
English cynicism, of English impudence, and at every sound of such language 
all Russia will stand up breast to breast as one man for our adored monarch, 
and will not recoil from any sacrifice when the struggle longed for by all Russia 
has begun against her one secular enemy. 


It is nothing to the point that the picture framed for themselves 
by ‘the Archdukes’ is wholly false. The idea of the unity of 
sentiment throughout Russia is as misleading as the description of 
English action. That does not alter the fact that, supposing Russia 
to have the power and the opportunity, the ruling class, if it thought 
fit, would have no difficulty whatever in framing against Britain a 
series of indictments which, viewed in the light of the writer of that 
article, would justify Russia in any act of war. The whole con- 
ception of a ‘clear sky’ is misleading. So far as our conception of 
the situation is concerned, the sky at this moment is as clear as it 
ever is, in the sense that we do not in the least degree expect to be 
suddenly attacked in return for anything that we have done. If the 
writer of that article obtained decisive influence over the mind of the 
Tzar, and he has much, it would not be any scruples as to inter- 
national law, but only lack of opportunity for striking us, that would 
save us from actual attack without further warning. 

Before I say more as to the actual cases with which I became 
acquainted, it will be well to consider how far precedents from the 
past are of importance as indicating what we may expect to happen 
in our day. It is obvious that in this matter it is only the views of 
great statesmen that are of any importance, because the question is 
whether, and under what conditions, armies and fleets will be set in 
motion for attack upon another nation which does not expect attack. 
Therefore, the views of those who alone can set them in motion, as 
to the extent to which they will be justified by past precedents, are 
worth considering. Even if, as a consequence of their premature 
action based on mistaken precedents, they were by the votes of a 
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popular assembly, displaced from power, that would not affect the 
matter. For the blow would have been struck, the injury and the 
danger to the attacked Power would have been incurred already, 
whether they retained power or not. I may say, however, that I 
know of no single instance in which an act of sudden war has led to 
the displacement of a statesman by a popular vote, either in a 
deliberative assembly or at the polls. I know of several where a 
hesitation to act by surprise has led to the fall of a statesman and a 
party. 

There is perhaps no statesman to whom a large number at least 
of our own public men now look back with more admiration than 
to Canning, the avowed object of Mr. Gladstone’s youthful idolatry. 
The following extracts from a speech of his in the House of 
Commons, on the Ist of January 1808, will show the mode in which 
he appealed to precedents : 


In the year 1801 the island of Madeira had been taken possession of by our 
Government for fear it should fall into the hands of the French. Yet Portugal 
was @ neutral nation, and had always, by way of pre-eminence, been styled the 
old and ancient ally of England. The capture of Madeira had been effected 
without any previous communication to the Court of Lisbon. Undoubtedly 
instructions had been sent to our Minister at the Court of Lisbon to request 
thet an order should be sent to the Governor to surrender the island in good- 
will. The instructions arrived at Lisbon about the time that the troops arrived 
at Madeira, and the island was consequently taken by force before any orders 
could have been sent out to deliver it He did not mean to condemn the 
capture of that island.’ 


And again in the same speech : 


‘In the year 1806 there had been reports of its being the intention of 
the French Government to invade Portugal. ... He admired the conduct 
which had been adopted by the late Ministers on that occasion; he applauded 
their spirit.’ He then read the instructions sent to Lord St. Vincent, which 
were—— 

(1) If Portugal would fight France, to offer all assistance. 

(2) If the Court wished to go to Brazil, to protect them. 

(3) If Portugal showed any disposition to yield to France, then in any case 
the Port of Lisbon was to be prevented from falling into the hands of the French, 
the Portuguese navy was to be secured, every vessel that was serviceable was 
to be brought off. ‘For the execution of these instructions the troops that 
were then embarking were to be sent to him with all convenient expedition ; but 
he was not to give any intimation of the circumstances to the Portuguese 
Government, nor to hold any language that might excite the suspicion of the 
French Minister or lead to any measures of precaution; and as it might be 
necessary to employ the troops immediately on their arrival, in order to secure 
a strong position, he was to have the marines and boats of the fleet constantly 
in readiness for that service.’ ‘The only shyness that had been felt in pro- 
ducing’ these instructions ‘before was that it would place him [Canning] and 
his colleagues in the situation of convicted plagiarists,’* in the capture, which 
had just been accomplished during a period of peace with Denmark, of the 
whole of the Danish fleet. 





» Speeches, vol. ii. p. 318; Hansard, vol. x. p. 66. ® Speeches, vol. ii. pp. 319-321. 
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The next two statesmen whom I shall cite are Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord Palmerston. I fancy most people will admit, whatever 
their view of Lord Palmerston’s career may be, that we have had 
no statesman for many a day who was more versed in diplomatic 
usage or better acquainted with the nature of the precedents that 
might be fairly cited to justify any particular act. Having in the 
year 1835 sanctioned the employment of Sir De Lacy Evans in 
Spain, he in 1836 thus defended his action by precedents drawn 
from the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It must be understood that 
I do not quote this particular case as an illustration of sudden war. 
What Lord Palmerston had in this instance to justify was not the 
suddenness with which he had acted, but the fact that he had 
interfered, by unofficial war and suspending the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, in the internal affairs of a foreign country. The interesting 
point in this case lies in the fact that a statesman who, then 
and afterwards, had both Houses and the country at his back, felt 
himself justified in basing the defence of his action on precedents 
of a date so ancient. It is obvious that if precedents so many 
centuries old in regard to unofficial war were valid, so also would all 
the precedents of the intervening period as to the sudden beginning 
of war be valid to justify, for instance, such an act as that of Japan. 
The reply of Sir Robert Peel, which I also give, though it necessarily 
turns on the question of the particular case of interference in the 
private concerns of another nation, is equally applicable to the pre- 
cedents, to be drawn from our own action in the past as to sudden 
war, by foreign nations desiring an excuse for suddenly attacking us. 

Precedents [said Lord Palmerston] would have justified the Government in 
doing even more. Queen Elizabeth sent assistance first to the Huguenots of 
France, and next to the revolted subjects of Spain in the Low Countries. In 
these cases she not merely left her subjects at liberty to go to their aid if they 
chose, but she did that which Ministers had been falsely and unjustly accused 
of doing—she did in an underhand manner what she did not choose to do 
openly, and, being restrained by prudential reasons from publicly declaring war, 
she gave permission, in her own name, to her subjects to join the insurgent 
forces, supplying them with money; and she despatched 6000 men to aid the 
insurgents in the Low Countries, whom she raised at her own expense, and 
furnished with trains of artillery. What happened in the revolt of the Low 
Countries? The army of Prince Maurice was composed of persons of all 
nations, whose adventurous spirit and love of freedom led them to fight in its 
ranks, and seek for distinction in the victories he gained. At the battle which 
took place at Nieuport, the British auxiliaries, under Sir Philip de Vere, were 
mainly instrumental in gaining the victory there achieved. When Ostend was 
taken a few years afterwards, who were the officers who commanded the 
garrison? Edmonds, a Scotchman, and Martine, a Frenchman, were among 
the number, while Sir Philip de Vere was in the army which carried on the 
operations of the siege. To say, therefore, that for the subjects of one country 
to engage in the contests of another was contrary to the law or practice of 
nations, and that an antagonist of such volunteers might justly threaten to 


refuse them the privilege of prisoners of war, as Don Carlos had threatened to 
do, was a proposition at variance with all history. 
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The cause and the limit of the interference, again, rested on the plain 
principle of assisting Spain to maintain her independence, so far as our power 
went, while we avoided enterprises beyond our means, and attempts that might 
involve us in a war which it would be unwise or dishonourable to undertake. 


I give, as I have said, Sir Robert Peel’s reply to represent the 
view which would certainly be taken by a foreign nation which 
desired to quote the action of England as a precedent for attacking 
England herself. 

If these principles were correct, there never yet was a government, it being 
itself the sole judge of the necessity, which had not a right, or, if it had not, 
could not make out for itself a right, to interfere in the domestic concerns of its 
neighbours. Although we might be deeply interested in the commerce of Spain, 
was that a sufficient justification for our present interference? Or if it was to 
be justified because we had an interest that a free government should be 
established in Spain, a similar allegation might be made by the despotic govern- 
ments of the Continent as their justification for checking the growth of nascent 
freedom in any of the States in their vicinity. Prussia or Austria, for instance, 
might allege, ‘Our interests are opposed to the establishment of democracy, or 
to the maintenance of popular government, in the neighbourhood of our terri- 
tories, and on the same principle on which England, possessing a popular 
government and a free constitution, has interfered in Spain to procure the 
establishment of a similar political system in that country, do we justify 
ourselves in promoting a system of despotism, and in crushing the first attempts 
to establish a just and rational liberty.’ 


On the whole, however, the most simple statement of principles 
on the subject of the right method of beginning war was enunciated 
by a Russian diplomatist in 1840. .The case is the more remarkable 
because practically all the Powers were at the time in consultation as to 
the measures to be taken to save Turkey from the attack of the Pasha 
of Egypt. It was therefore to the statesmen of Europe, as a declara- 
tion of the principles which ought to guide their action, that Baron 
Brunnow, the Russian plenipotentiary, propounded the proposition 
‘To execute all these measures’ of overt and decisive action against 
Egypt ‘ with the greatest promptitude, and with the greatest secrecy. 
Promptitude, because it is the only means of ensuring their success ; 
secrecy, because the blow must first be struck before it is announced.’ 
No subsequent action of Russia at any date has ever shown that she 
has repudiated the principles thus laid down for her guidance and 
that of other Powers by Baron Brunnow. 

But to come to the broad result of the actual precedents. I 
could during the two centuries trace no case which justified the 
assumption that modern nations considered themselves under any 
obligation to send to a foreign Court a warning of coming war, 
delivered asa declaration of war at the foreign Court, in any instance 
in which advantage was to be gained by adhering to the principles 
of Baron Brunnow. As a rule, a ‘ Declaration of War’ is of precisely 
the same kind as those that were issued by Japan and by Russia 
respectively after the war had begun. Our declarations of war have 
been issued in a very solemn manner on the steps of the Royal 
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Exchange. They warn all the King’s subjects of the fact of war, and 
prescribe to them the conduct that it behoves them to follow in 
consequence. From time, place, and circumstance they cannot be 
regarded as intended to warn the threatened Power ; and they have, 
in fact, in almost every instance been preceded by fierce fighting 
which has brought on the war. The Constitution of the United 
States is probably the most solemn document that exists, regulating 
as it does with rigid precision the conduct of a great nation which 
absolutely accepts its authority. Naturally, the conditions of 
‘ Declarations of War’ are in such a document strictly defined. The 
form of the United States ‘ Declaration of War’ is a vote by Congress 
‘that a state of war actually exists between the United States and’ 
such and such a Power. It formally announces the fact of preceding 
acts of war, and places the powers of the States at the disposal of 
the Executive for the purpose of war. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, the difference in the 
number of cases which have occurred in the action of different States 
in this matter has been merely a question of opportunity. A mari- 
time State has greater facilities for a sudden stroke, as Japan has so 
recently shown ; therefore, it happens that Britain and France have 
delivered these sudden blows more often than any other Powers. 
France has had the double opportunity of striking by sea and land, 
and has taken it freely. Numerically, within the time I more 
particularly examined, Britain struck thirty of these blows, France 
thirty-six, Russia seven (not reckoning her habitual practice towards 
Turkey and other bordering Asiatic States, including China), Prussia 
seven, Austria twelve, the United States five at least. Anyone 
who wishes to verify the authorities for these statements can do so 
by referring to a little volume published by the Stationery Depart- 
ment, and to be obtained of any bookseller for 1s. 6d. A few copies 
stillremain on hand. It is entitled Hostilities without Declaration of 
War. Iam indebted to the Controller of His Majesty's Stationery 
Office, in whose hands is the copyright, for the permission I have 
freely used to make extracts from it. At the present time, those who 
are still discussing the propriety of the action of Japan will find 
much ammunition for controversy in it. In face of the details and 
evidence therein supplied, they will, I think, share my opinion that 
those who have attacked the action of Japan are either ignorant of 
history or reckless about the extent to which they besmirch their 
own countries by the mud which they fling at Japan. 

In the volume in question I have cited chapter and verse for every 
assertion here made. I now throw down the challenge to any repre- 
sentative of any nation or of any form of Government—republican, 
representative monarchy, or any form of absolutism—to show that 
the action of Japan has not been strictly in accordance with the pre- 
cedents provided by the nation or Government for whom they speak. 

F. MAvRICE. 
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ALARUMS and excursions were the order of the day in politics last 
month. Not since those troubled times which some of us remember 
only too well, in the spring of 1886, when Mr. Gladstone was facing 
the not yet compacted forces of Unionism, and was looking about in 
every direction at once for some means of consolidating his wavering 
majority, have we had anything like the parliamentary situation of 
March. It is no part of my business to retail here the gossip of the 
Lobbies and the thousand and one theories of our Tadpoles and 
Tapers. But we have had something more than mere irrespon- 
sible gossip to cast light upon the political situation during the 
past month. Mr. Gladstone was wont to declare that all political 
secrets leaked out, and that the only safety of a Ministry lay in the 
fact that, whilst the truth, even when most jealously guarded, was 
revealed, it was invariably accompanied by assertions which went so 
far beyond what was true that the public was just as completely 
deceived as though nothing whatever regarding any particular trans- 
action had become known. Out of the volume of gossip which has 
lately flowed in a turbid current through the newspapers there are 
one or two special items which may be taken as being in fact and 
substance true. There is, for example, the story, to which I must 
recur later on, of a fierce struggle within the Cabinet over the 
second instalment of the report of the War Office Reconstruction 
Committee. Even the least enlightened of men knows that there 
was something more than mere rumour in this story. There is also 
the undoubted fact that on the 9th of March the Government had 
the narrowest possible escape from a fatal defeat in the House of 
Commons. On that eventful day, Ministers themselves believed 
that they were about to be beaten, and the feeling was so strong 
that some of the ‘politicals’ even went so far as to make little 
valedictory speeches to the ‘permanents’ with whom they were 
associated in their respective offices. It was only by forming a 
desperate resolution, and taking a desperate course, that Mr. Balfour 
was enabled to avert a catastrophe that would have put an end to 
685 
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the Government. The story of the evening is as strange as it is 
instructive. Mr. Pirie had given notice of a resolution calling 
attention to the public utterances of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and other members of the Government, on the fiscal question, and 
strongly condemning preferential and protective tariffs. To this 
Mr. Wharton, acting with the approval of the Government, had 
announced his intention of moving an amendment approving the 
‘ explicit declarations ’ of the Government that their policy did not 
include either a general system of protection or preference based on 
the taxation of food. This amendment was devised for the purpose 
of retaining the votes of the Ministerial Free Traders, who, it was 
known, would not oppose Mr. Pirie’s resolution if it stood alone. It 
had, however, the obvious disadvantage, from the party point of 
view, of committing the Government against Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy. His friends in the House of Commons, to the number, it is 
said, of 112, were deeply incensed by what they regarded as the 
betrayal of their leader, and at a hastily summoned meeting in the 
precincts of the House, they decided to inform the Treasury Whips 
that they would not support the Wharton amendment. Mr. Balfour 
was allowed but little time in which to decide upon his course of 
action, but it could not have taken him long to discover that to part 
company with the food-taxers meant immediate defeat, whilst to part 
from the Free Traders would still leave him in command of a majority. 
He chose the latter course. Mr. Wharton’s amendment was hurriedly 
withdrawn, and Ministers, in consequence, succeeded in defeating 
Mr. Pirie’s resolution by a majority of forty-six, at the cost, however, 
of allowing themselves to be identified with the policy of the food- 
tax. The majority of Liberals regarded the crisis, and the surrender 
of Ministers to Mr. Chamberlain, with unfeigned satisfaction. It is 
not to the House of Commons, with its Ministerial majority reduced 
to little more than a third of its original strength, that they look for 
the ultimate defeat of the protectionist agitation, but to the country, 
where events have proved that this policy is distinctly, if not univer- 
sally, unpopular. Rightly or wrongly, they conceived that by com- 
pelling Mr. Balfour to nail the flag of protection to the ship he 
commands, they had done much to strengthen the prospect of victory 
at the general election in which they are already rejoicing. 

There is always an element of comedy in even the gravest of 
political crises. It was supplied, in this instance, by the position 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Pirie’s resolution was 
avowedly aimed at the extra-parliamentary utterances of that 
gentleman ; yet the Chancellor of the Exchequer was not permitted 
to open his lips in the debate. He had to remain mute, just as he 
did in the prolonged discussion of the fiscal question on the Address. 
It was an unparalleled position for a Minister of high rank to occupy 
in such circumstances, and it has not unnaturally led to some 
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discussion as to his exact status in the present Administration. Is 
he to be regarded, as some insist, as a modern Casabianca, standing on 
the burning deck in obedience to the dictates of filial duty, and facing 
a painful end in preference to the desertion of his post? Or is he, 
as others suggest, the ‘man in possession,’ placed there by the real 
owner and master of the Government, whose duty it is to stay below 
stairs in the ease and security of the servants’ hall, always with an 
eye on the family plate-chest, whilst the nominal owner of the 
mansion is regaling himself and his friends in the upper chambers ? 
Whatever the truth may be, it cannot be doubted that the present 
position of the Chancellor of the Exchequer is an anomaly to which 
the political history of modern times furnishes no parallel. It is 
hardly surprising that we have been living, for a month past, in a 
world of sensational gossip. 

What is, in some respects, a subsidiary matter has attracted a 
good deal of attention during the month. This is the question raised 
by Lord George Hamilton’s statement to his constituents explaining 
the reason for his retirement from the Government last September. 
Mr. Balfour, as my readers will remember, was unable through ill- 
ness to attend the House of Commons during the opening weeks of 
the Session. In these circumstances the statement made by Lord 
George on the subject of his resignation necessarily furnished an 
inadequate explanation of the important events of last September. 
What the country wished to know was what measure of truth there 
was in the story widely current, to which the Times was the first to 
give publicity, that the retirement of Lord George Hamilton and 
Mr. Ritchie, before the Duke of Devonshire took the same step, was due 
toa game of finesse very skilfully played by the Prime Minister. 
Games of finesse, played between the chief of the Ministry and his 
colleagues, are not to the liking of the British public, more 
particularly when they are, or are supposed to be, played for the 
purpose of jockeying certain Ministers out of the Cabinet. It was 
unfortunate for the Prime Minister that the gentleman who wrote 
on the subject in the Times did not seem to realise this fact, and it 
is not surprising that Mr. Balfour should feel that he has good 
reason to complain of the maladroitness of supporters who laid him 
open to a very damaging accusation. On his return to his parlia- 
mentary duties it was felt the matter was one which ought to be 
probed to the bottom, and Mr. John Ellis, on a motion for the 
adjournment of the House, brought the whole question into the arena 
of public debate. It cannot be said that Mr. Balfour was happy in his 
method of meeting it. The charge against him was that he had 
succeeded in inducing Lord George Hamilton and Mr. Ritchie to 
resign office by withholding from them the fact that Mr. Chamberlain 
had already taken this step, and that he led the Duke of Devonshire 
to remain—as it turned out for a very short term—in the Ministerial 
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ranks by confidentially revealing Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation to 
him. The result of the debate on the 7th of March was to leave 
matters very much where they had been before. It is true that Mr. 
Balfour was able to show that Mr. Chamberlain had spoken of his 
resignation at the last meeting of the Cabinet attended by Mr. Ritchie 
and Lord George Hamilton. But he could not deny the fact that 
he had not communicated to these colleagues of his the definite 
resignation of Mr. Chamberlain, which he had in writing at the time 
when the Cabinet was held, and that they both retired from the 
Ministry under the impression that Mr. Chamberlain was remaining 
in it. Nor could he contest the statement that he had informed 
the Duke of Devonshire of Mr. Chamberlain’s definite resignation, 
but had refused him permission to make it known to Mr. Ritchie 
and Lord George. One need not follow the example of the Zimes 
and speak of this as a brilliant game of finesse, skilfully carried out 
by the Prime Minister at the expense of two of his colleagues; but 
it is impossible to acquit Mr. Balfour of a certain amount of 
disingenuousness, or to regard the transaction as one creditable to 
our public life. Unfortunately the speech in which Mr. Balfour 
endeavoured to explain his part in these transactions opened up 
another question, not very important in itself, but of distinct 
importance as indicating the severity of the strain which has been 
imposed upon Ministers by the disastrous issue of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
new propaganda. The Prime Minister spoke with some indignation 
of Lord George Hamilton for not having corrected the interpretation 
put by Lord Rosebery in more than one of his speeches upon a 
certain statement that Lord George had made in his explanation of 
the events that led up to his resignation. This. was that at the last 
Cabinet of the Session of 1903, Mr. Balfour had appeared before his 
colleagues armed with two documents. One was the pamphlet 
subsequently published on retaliatory tariffs and the other a document 
in which preferential tariffs and a tax upon food were advocated. 
Lord George Hamilton’s declaration on the subject was quite clear, and 
no one could impute to him any intention to deceive. Lord Rosebery 
naturally turned it to account when publicly criticising the policy of 
the Government, and for having done so he was charged by the 
Prime Minister with having ‘calumniated’ him. The only founda- 
tion for this charge—justly and hotly resented by Lord Rosebery— 
was that, whereas of the two documents only one was a pamphlet, 
the other being a minute or memorandum for the use of the Cabinet, 
the ex-Premier had described both as pamphlets. If Mr. Balfour 
had seen fit to deal frankly with the matter at the outset, even this 
trivial error would have been avoided. But, instead of doing this, 
he refused to lift the veil of mystery from his second document, and 
the House of Commons had to witness a painful scene of mutual 
recrimination and contradiction between the Prime Minister and the 
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late Secretary of State for India. A few days later, thanks to Lord 
Rosebery’s action in repudiating Mr. Balfour’s charge of ‘calumny,’ 
the truth came out through the lips of Lord Lansdowne, and the 
country at last learned the precise nature of the document in which 
the Prime Minister had advocated doctrines so far in advance of his 
public utterances. To some persons it may seem that the whole 
business was but a storm in a teacup; but everyone experienced in 
political life knows that at critical times like the present it is from 
these trivial personal questions and misunderstandings that the 
gravest consequences often follow. 

In the meantime, so far as the question of ‘fiscal reform’ is 
concerned, it hardly seems that much way is being made in any 
direction. A few months ago the topic seemed to occupy all minds 
and tongues. Now it is mentioned but occasionally, and the news- 
papers which devoted themselves with so much energy to the 
propagation of the doctrines of the ‘new political economy’ have 
found other subjects with which to fill their columns. It would 
almost seem that with Mr. Chamberlain’s departure from England the 
whole movement in favour of a return to protection had collapsed. 
This, however, is not the case, and there can be no doubt that when 
the member for West Birmingham returns to his post, an attempt 
will be made to put fresh life into the campaign of which he is 
the leader. Free Traders, without ignoring this possibility, console 
themselves with the conviction that fresh and unmistakable proofs 
have been given of the strength of their cause, not only in such by- 
elections as that at Normanton, where the Liberal candidate 
secured the huge majority of 3946 votes, or that in East Dorset, 
where the Liberal won the seat from the Ministerialists by a sub- 
stantial majority of 820, but in the proceedings of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, who at their annual conference rejected 
a resolution proposed in the interests of Mr. Chamberlain and his 
policy. Within the ranks of the Ministerial party, the bitterness 
existing between Free Traders and Protectionists is great and ap- 
parently growing. The strenuous attempts of Mr. Balfour to provide 
a policy on which everybody within his own party can agree, so 
far from succeeding, have only accentuated the difficulties of the 
position. The debates on the Estimates, and on resolutions which 
more or less directly raised the question of confidence in the 
Ministry, have been memorable for the large reduction of the 
Government majority. On one occasion, indeed, the majority was 
actually turned into a minority. It was, of course, on a ‘snap’ 
division, cleverly engineered by Mr. Redmond, just as the ‘snap’ 
division on the cordite question was engineered in 1895 by Mr. 
Brodrick and Mr. Chamberlain. The two divisions stand precisely 
on the same footing ; but Mr. Balfour, more philosophical, apparently, 
than his Liberal predecessors, or possibly warned by their example, 
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did not take the opportunity of resigning. How much longer he 
will attempt to keep his water-logged craft afloat no outsider can 
pretend to say; but everybody knows that defeats in Supply, even 
when they do not lead to resignation, sensibly weaken the Govern- 
ment which has to submit to them. 

I have mentioned one widespread rumour touching the state 
of things in the innermost councils of the Ministerialists. This 
has reference to the serious differences of opinion which are 
understood to have arisen in the Cabinet on the subject of the 
Report of the Committee appointed to deal with the reorganisation 
of the War Office. It was on the last day of February that the 
second Report of the Committee, whose members have certainly not 
allowed the grass to grow under their feet, was published in the 
press. This publication, it was announced, was approved by the 
King, and we have since learned that the Prime Minister was 
directly responsible for it. In these circumstances, men naturally 
assumed that the Report had been virtually adopted by the Cabinet, 
and was to all intents and purposes as good as law. It was even 
more drastic and sweeping in its recommendations than the first 
Report prepared by the Committee. Not only were the proposals 
it contained of the most revolutionary kind, but its criticisms upon 
previous schemes of reform, and notably upon those of Mr. Brodrick, 
were of the severest character. The Committee did not hesitate 
to declare that the scheme they were preparing constituted a 
logical whole, and that, if it were to be of any service to the nation, 
it must be accepted en bloc. Some timid persons seemed to be 
filled with astonishment at the courage and independence with 
which Lord Esher and his colleagues stated their proposals. 
Perhaps one ought not to be surprised at the fact, remembering 
how long it is since either independence or courage (of the moral 
description) has been allowed to express itself in connection 
with the vexed question of Army reform. In the eyes of the 
general public the Report was certainly not less welcome because it 
was marked by these qualities. But the condemnation of Mr. 
Brodrick’s unhappy Army Corps scheme was strong and unreserved, 
and one cannot wonder at the fact that the publication of the docu- 
ment was immediately followed by widespread rumours of a bitter 
struggle within the Cabinet, not only over its recommendations, but 
over the terms in which those recommendations were set forth. At 
the moment at which I write we have no definite information as to 
the decision of the Cabinet, but the proceedings in the House of 
Commons during the debates on the Army Estimates have un- 
questionably alarmed the advocates of a thoroughgoing reform of 
the Army system. Mr. Arnold-Forster, who at the beginning of 
the month stoutly upheld the second Report of his Committee, and 
even used words which appeared to signify his support of it as a 
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whole, has since modified his language, and with a manifest desire 
to propitiate his predecessor in office, has deprecated the terms used 
by the Committee with regard to Mr. Brodrick’s Army Corps 
scheme. It is not at present clear whether the Cabinet is prepared 
to carry out the chief recommendations of the Committee, or whether 
a sudden halt has been called in the bold attempt of the reformers 
to introduce sweeping and radical changes. The best ground for 
hope lies in the fact that Mr. Arnold-Forster is still Secretary for 
War, for it is difficult to believe that a man of his clear vision and 
strenuous fibre would consent to remain at his post if the changes 
he has supported so warmly and which owe so much to his initiative 
were to be indefinitely postponed or laid aside by the Government. 
It must be admitted, however, that the prospects of a revolutionary 
alteration in our military system, the necessity for which has been 
so clearly established by recent events, are not so bright to-day as 
they were a few weeks ago. The question is not one of party. It 
has unfortunately been proved that some Liberals are to be found 
in the ranks of those who regard the proceedings of Lord Esher’s 
Committee with open hostility. But, on the whole, the feeling both 
of the House of Commons and the country is in favour of the 
reorganisation of our military system on the lines of the Committee’s 
Report, and if only the Prime Minister were strong enough to grapple 
with the opposing forces in his own Cabinet, we might see the 
adoption of the whole scheme without mutilation or material 
amendment. 

It was by a melancholy coincidence that when the whole question 
of the organisation of our War Department was thus passing through 
the melting-pot, the Duke of Cambridge, so long the chief repre- 
sentative of the British army in the eyes of the public, passed away. 
His Royal Highness had many admirable qualities, and during his 
long life had gained an enviable position in the esteem of his fellow- 
countrymen. He was shrewd, energetic, and capable; above all, he 
was an Englishman, and an English gentleman. Even those whose 
opportunities of knowing him personally were limited could not fail 
to recognise his force of character and his real intelligence. Of his 
social qualities there is no need to speak here, but everybody knows 
that he was an almost universal favourite. With regard to the Army 
and to Army reform, his position was different. He was the deliberate 
and pronounced opponent of reform in all its possible and impossible 
shapes. Down to the day of his death he had never even expressed 
his approval of Mr. Cardwell’s reforms of more than thirty years ago. 
Being thoroughly constitutional in his action, and most loyal in the 
performance of his duty, he accepted those reforms, and did his best 
to carry them into effect, but he never concealed his opinion of them 
or of the policy by which they had been dictated. What he may have 
thought of the schemes of Lord Esher’s Committee I do not pretend 
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to know, but I think that this fine old English soldier, in whom 
survived the traditions of the Crimean War, and, in a sense, those 
greater traditions which carry us back to the Peninsula and 
Waterloo, was to be deemed not unhappy in the moment of his 
death. 

To revert to Parliament, there has been another feature of the 
month in connection with the question of national defences that our 
public men will do well to note. This was the first symptom of a 
revolt against the increasing expenditure onthe Navy. The doctrine, 
for the establishment of which some of us have long striven, of a con- 
tinuous policy with regard to the Army, has, in naval matters, been 
accepted for years past by both parties in the State. It is regarded 
as one of the irrefutable maxims of statesmanship that the British 
Navy should always be kept at the highest possible point of efficiency, 
and should be equal at least to the navies of any two other Powers. 
To carry this maxim into effect neither political party has ever 
hesitated to provide the necessary supplies; but, if one may judge 
by the tone of the parliamentary debates on the Navy Estimates, the 
time is approaching when we shall reach the limit, not, possibly, of 
our willingness, but of our ability, to meet further demands for money 
for the fleet. The simple truth is that our expenditure, taking it all 
round, has reached a point at which we are compelled to reflect 
seriously as to what lies beyond. We certainly cannot go on in- 
creasing our outlay of money at the rate at which it has been 
increased during recent years. We are bound to maintain our 
position as the first naval Power in the world, but we have got to ask 
ourselves whether, in order to maintain that position, it is really 
necessary, not merely to maintain the vote for both services at the 
present point, but to increase it. It is in the direction of increased 
efficiency, not of mere augmentation of expenditure, that our rulers 
must henceforth look if they are to carry with them the approval of 
the tax-paying public. Mr. Arnold-Forster has distinctly indicated 
that Army reform such as he advocates will mean a reduction in the 
Army Estimates, as well as increased efficiency in the land forces of 
the Crown. A time is evidently at hand when the whole question of 
the Navy and its cost to the State will have to be grappled with, and 
the question of whether we can maintain our naval supremacy with- 
out adding materially to the cost of the fleet seriously considered. 

The agitation on the question of the introduction of Chinese 
labour into the Transvaal has, unfortunately, become one of acute 
party division. It is a much more difficult and complex question 
than the mere party politician on either side seems willing to admit. 
At the outset it is impossible to deny that there is a most unhappy 
contrast between the actualities of to-day in South Africa and the 
prospects which were held out to us by Mr. Chamberlain when the 
war was in progress. It was the boast of the late Colonial Secretary 
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that he was securing to England in perpetuity a great field for the 
industry and enterprise of her sons. Nothing can have been more 
mortifying to him and to his colleagues than the practical admission 
they have had to make that the Transvaal in the present conditions 
is not a ‘ white man’s country,’ and that, in default of black, yellow 
labour must be imported for the development of its resources. That 
there are grave moral objections to the introduction of large numbers 
of Chinamen into any civilised community is generally acknowledged, 
and I imagine that even Lord Milner must deplore the necessity 
which circumstances have forced upon him. But, speaking as an 
individual, I cannot pretend to agree with the extreme views 
which seem to be taken by a considerable section of the Opposition 
on the subject of Chinese labour in the Transvaal. It does not 
seem to me to be just or accurate to describe it as setting up a 
system of slavery or serfdom within the limits of the British Empire. 
The English working-man, however, has pronounced definitely, and 
even violently, against the proposal, and he is backed up by his 
fellow working-men in Australia. All parties in the House of 
Commons are uneasy as to this outburst of public opinion and its 
possible consequences for themselves, and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, inspired by the evident trend of feeling, challenged the 
Ministry with a direct vote of want of confidence on the subject on 
the 21st of March. It cannot be said that the debate on this vote 
added ‘very much to the knowledge of the public. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman put the case against Chinese labour, and the 
special ordinances by which it is to be regulated, with force and 
acuteness, while Mr. Lyttelton explained the circumstances under 
which the Transvaal Government had yielded to what everyone 
admits to be a regrettable necessity. But there was a certain sense 
of unreality in the whole debate, owing to the fact that popular 
sentiment out of doors has gone to lengths to which few responsible 
politicians would care to go. The Government majority against 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman was fifty-seven—by no means a brilliant 
victory. 

To sum up the general political situation in this country, one 
may say in brief that the position of the Government is so critical 
as to be almost desperate. As I have already said, Mr. Balfour has 
not succeeded in maintaining more than a hollow truce in the House 
of Commons on the tariff question. Neither his Cabinet nor his 
party is really united upon it. In legislation, Ministers seem to be 
marking time, afraid apparently to introduce any Bills of even 
secondary importance. We were promised, as one of the first-fruits 
of the session, a measure dealing with the licensing question; but 
March is at an end, and this nettle has not yet been grasped by the 
members of the Government. It is hinted, indeed, not obscurely, 
that the Prime Minister has discovered that in his desire to con- 
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ciliate the licence holders he has been lured upon very dangerous 
ground, Ahead of the Government in the coming month lies the 
most menacing question which they have to face, that of the 
Budget. With an acknowledged deficit of six or seven millions, 
with expenditure that shows no signs of any substantial reduction, 
and a revenue that is certainly not increasing by leaps and bounds, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has to confront a situation which 
would certainly embarrass older and more experienced heads than 
his. Nothing is impossible in this world of politics, and the un- 
expected often happens; but there is no need to be surprised by 
the confidence with which the quidnuncs on both sides of the 
House express their belief that the Budget will prove fatal to the 
Ministry. If we turn from the House of Commons to the country, 
we see that Ministers have seemingly lost the power of holding any 
seat that becomes vacant; whether it be in town or country the 
electors are in revolt against them, and an unexampled series of 
by-elections has resulted in a substantial loss of seats, and in 
enormous additions to the votes of the Opposition. I need not 
recur to the reduced majorities in the House of Commons, and, 
perhaps, in chronicling facts it would be idle to dwell upon the 
floating gossip which seeks to crystallise public opinion. But 
wherever one looks, signs of the times are visible, and the hand- 
writing which foretells the doom of Mr. Balfour’s Administration is 
to be seen on the wall. 
Wemyss REIp. 
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At the outset of his political career Lord Rosebery suffered in his 
own opinion a wrong which called loudly for redress. The wrong 
lay in the fact that, his father having predeceased him while he was 
still a minor, he was debarred from becoming a member of the 
House of Commons. Thus, in virtue of his peerage, he was relegated 
in early life to the cold seclusion of the House of Lords. There is only 
one course, in as far as I can see, by which the intolerable hardship of 
being a peer of the United Kingdom can ever be rectified. On general 
grounds it is eminently desirable that our hereditary legislators 
should be empowered to deprive of their legislative functions peers 
whose presence in the Upper House is a public scandal. If a 
measure conferring on the Lords the authority suggested could be 
submitted to Parliament it would be possible to include in its 
provisions power to cancel the titular honours of Peers who from one 
cause or another desired to be reduced to the rank of commoners. 
Such a suggestion, however, would, I am convinced, have met with 
no response from the Earl of Rosebery. He had no wish to throw 
away the trammels of exalted rank. His ambition was to be allowed 
to sit in the House of Commons so long as he did not choose to take 
his seat in the Lords, but to retain his peerage ; to lead, in fact, a sort 
of Hyde and Jekyll existence as an M.P. in the afternoon and as a 
peer in the evening; in other words, he wished to eat his cake and 
have it. It would be unfair to blame Lord Rosebery for not con- 
sidering a seat in the Lower House sufficient compensation for the 
surrender of his peerage. He is far too shrewd a man of the world 
not to be aware how much his rank and title have stood him in good 
stead with the party he has led and aspires to lead again. If he 
still entertains the delusion that in a more favourable arena he 
might have attained the highest position as statesman and orator, 
it may be some consolation to him to reflect that, if the wishes of his 
youthful years had been granted, he could never, as a member of the 
House of Commons, have delivered the extraordinary speech in which 
he endeavoured to vindicate himself from a charge which, as he 
alleged, had been maliciously brought against him by Mr. Balfour. 
695 
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It is one of the unwritten rules of our Parliamentary system 
that no reply to speeches made in one House can be made 
in the other. The licence of Parliamentary debate is almost 
unlimited. Hard words break no bones. People who live in 
glass houses should not throw stones. ll these truisms must 
be familiar to Mr. Balfour’s censor, and even if he had had any 
reasonable ground of complaint it would have been a gross breach of 
Parliamentary good manners for a member of the Upper House to 
call upon his brother peers to express their disapproval of language 
used in debate by a minister of the Crown. But to say that Mr. 
Balfour had a moral as well as a Parliamentary right to resent the 
charges brought against himself and endorsed time after time by 
Lord Rosebery is only to state a manifest truth. The Prime 
Minister has been accused day after day of having deceived his 
own colleagues, of having kept back information with which they 
had a right to be made acquainted, of having done all this 
with the idea of jockeying them into resigning their seats in the 
Cabinet, and of having, to say the least, connived at tactics which 
no honourable man, be he peer or commoner, would have con- 
descended to employ. Never were statements made with less 
foundation or repeated with greater virulence; and yet Lord Rose- 
bery, who had given the sanction of his high authority as a former 
Prime Minister to the dissemination of these malicious statements, 
actually complains because his successor in the Premiership stig- 
matised as calumnious aspersions thrown not only on his political 
integrity but on his private honour. His Lordship refused to 
recognise the truth that the definition of calumny, which he quoted 
from Mr. Murray’s Dictionary as ‘ false and malicious misrepresenta- 
tion of the words or actions of others calculated to injure their 
reputation,’ applied with a hundredfold greater force to the charges 
of which Mr. Balfour has been for months the victim. 

The speech against which I feel bound, as a chronicler of the 
events of the day, to enter my humble protest was not only a 
violation of Parliamentary usage, but was disfigured by a disregard 
of the decencies of public life, which are still, as a rule, respected in 
Parliament. For an ex-Premier in the Lords to speak of his successor 
in the Commons as ‘ Pretty Fanny,’ and to say inter alia that if a 
man cannot curb his tongue better Pretty Fanny should ‘not be 
First Lord of the Treasury,’ is a style of speaking worthier of Billings- 
gate than of the House of Lords. If I were called upon to stigmatise 
this most unfortunate language I should have to paraphrase the 
words of Lord Rosebery’s peroration and to say that ‘these expressions 
are outrages on the good taste and decency of Parliament.’ The 
incident, painful as it is to me, as to all who have at heart the high 
repute of British statesmen irrespective of their party politics, 
increases the doubt I have long entertained as to whether, in the 
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event of the downfall of the Unionist Government, it is Lord Rose- 
bery who will replace Mr. Balfour as Prime Minister of the next 
Liberal Administration. 

Another of the possible candidates for the Premiership, and 
by no means one of those least likely to have obtained his life’s 
ambition, has within the last month dropped out of the running 
by his retirement from political life. I allude, of course, to Sir 
William Harcourt. I have been acquainted with the member for 
West Monmouthshire since the days when we were both much 
younger, when he was known as Vernon Harcourt, and when he was 
one of the most distinguished-looking men of his day I can recall. 
I may add also he was then one of the slimmest. No man of our 
generation started his public career with better prospects of 
success or more determined to achieve the objects of his ambition. 
From the days of the Cambridge ,Union he was a very ready and 
effective speaker, and if he never succeeded in reaching the highest 
rank, this was due to the force of circumstances rather than to any 
lack of energy or ability on his own part. There was, indeed, a 
certain turgidity about his oratory which somehow did not appeal to 
popular audiences. He always seemed to me to lack any genuine 
sympathies with democratic ideas. By birth, by breeding, and by 
character he was an aristocrat of Whig proclivities, who by ill luck 
had joined the Liberal party just at the period when the Whigs were 
losing their ascendency in the party, and were being replaced by 
Radicals, while the Conservative reaction had already begun to make 
itself manifest. Between Mr. Disraeli and Vernon Harcourt, who 
soon made his mark in the House as a vigorous debater, there existed 
a strong personal intimacy, far closer, I imagine, than ever was 
established between the latter and the leader of his party. In truth 
the Liberalism of Mr. Gladstone differed in substance rather than in 
form from that of Harcourt. In common with most autocrats, 
Mr. Gladstone regarded with jealousy any follower who might, under 
conceivable contingencies, become a rival. When Mr. Gladstone 
finally retired in 1894, Sir William seemed marked out as heir to 
the vacant Premiership. He had stood by Mr. Gladstone with un- 
swerving loyalty during the Liberal Unionist secession ; he had been 
leader of the House of Commons during his chief's intermittent 
withdrawals from public life, and there was no Liberal member in 
the Lower House who, in respect of ability and debating power, 
could be preferred before him. When it became, however, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s duty to advise the reigning sovereign as to the choice of his 
successor, he recommended Lord Rosebery as the fittest person to 
fill the post. It was said at the time that this recommendation was 
due to Mr. Gladstone’s knowledge that a number of his colleagues 
would refuse to take office under Sir William. Be this as it may, it 
is certain that the appointment of Lord Rosebery involved not only 
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the postponement but the definite abandonment of all hope Sir 
William may have entertained of ever becoming Prime Minister of 
England. At his time of life, and in his state of health, and under 
the then aspect of politics, the chances of his ever replacing Lord 
Rosebery were too remote to take into serious consideration. It is 
obvious that the loss of this great post, when it seemed after so 
many years of waiting to be within his grasp, must have been a 
severe disappointment. Whatever may have been his personal 
relations with Lord Rosebery, it cannot be gainsayed that in public 
Sir William uttered no complaint and bore his loss manfully. He 
continued to utter denunciations of the Tory party replete with a sort of 
sledge-hammer eloquence, he continued to write letters to the Times 
about his opinions on public affairs, resembling in their style the 
addresses delivered by a professor to his pupils, and he served his 
party loyally to the end; but for the last few years he has entered 
the category of politicians whom Lord Beaconsfield described as 
the ‘ extinct volcanoes.’ 

The result of the London County Council elections has left the 
situation practically unchanged. The Progressives have retained 
their old majority, as they still hold over eighty seats in the Council, 
while the Moderates are represented by a minority of under forty. 
Personally I am inclined to think this result represents fairly enough 
the opinions of the constituencies, in as far as the constituents can 
be said to have any opinions at all. Iam afraid I shall never live 
to see the day when the metropolis is administered by a Prefect as in 
Paris. But I am convinced the common sense of the British public 
will sooner or later realise the absurdity of entrusting the adminis- 
tration of the greatest city in the world to a sort of glorified vestry, 
elected in the main by classes who rarely pay rates and never pay 
direct taxes. The guiding principles of every elected body, and 
especially of every municipal body, are to magnify their office and 
to retain their seats. The latter object can best be obtained by 
spending money freely for the benefit of the non-ratepayers, who form 
the great majority of the electorate. A large and even lavish expendi- 
ture upon unremunerative works tends to increase the importance 
of the Council. So long as these works create an artificial demand 
for labour, and as long as wages are paid at above the usual 
prices of labour during unnecessarily shortened hours, they are 
certain to commend themselves to every non-ratepaying con- 
stituency. It is upon clerks and small shopkeepers, and all those 
who live on the border land between modest comfort and poverty, 
that the steady increase of the rates under the County Council 
tells most cruelly. But in the constituencies where the bulk of 
these small needy ratepayers mostly reside, the non-ratepaying 
labour vote constitutes an overwhelming majority. In the con- 
stituencies where the majority consist of ratepayers, the ‘ Moderates’ 
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have been, as a rule, returned by sufficient votes. The outcry in 
the press against the supineness of the well-to-do electors in record- 
ing their votes seems to me unreasonable. If the general conditions 
of the contest are such as I have depicted, I fail to see how the net 
result would have been affected, even supposing every ratepayer had 
gone to the poll. In London there exists no civic sentiment, and I 
doubt the possibility of its creation. London is not a city but an 
agglomeration of cities, which have no bond in common other 
than proximity. What interest have I, as a resident in Holborn, 
in the administration of Clapham? I may, and do, wish well 
to any project calculated to improve permanently the well-being 
of my fellow-countrymen in Clapham, but I do not feel one whit 
more keenly about the inhabitants of this transpontine suburb 
than I do about any body of my fellow-countrymen residing 
elsewhere under like conditions. Neighbourhood does not constitute 
the same tie in London as it does in provincial cities. The next- 
door dwellers in the same metropolitan streets are scarcely acquainted 
with one another and have little in common beyond proximity of 
abode. The above remarks do not hold good to the same extent in 
poor quarters as in well-to-do neighbourhoods. But it is the residents 
in Mayfair, Belgravia, Tyburnia, and South Kensington, who are 
denounced for lack of public spirit because they decline to exercise their 
civic franchise. There is little to excite enthusiasm in the candidates 
on whose behalf dwellers in the West-end are asked to put themselves 
to needless worry and waste of time. When the London County 
Council was first established, we heard a great deal in the press 
about the magnitude of its mission, and we were assured that the 
honour of administering a city containing within its walls a popula- 
tion well nigh as large as that of Scotland and Ireland combined 
would be sought for eagerly by men of wealth, light, and leading, 
and especially by young men belonging to the cultured classes who 
were desirous to gain a seat in the municipal council as a stepping- 
stone to a seat in Parliament. These expectations have been dis- 
appointed. The vast majority of the candidates at the recent 
election were men of the old vestry type, obscure nobodies who have 
taken the trouble to make themselves known in their respective 
wards or parishes. To single out by name the few members of the 
Council who rise in any way above the dead level of mediocrity 
might seem invidious. All one can fairly say is that the rare 
exceptions, whether Progressive or Moderate, are to be found for the 
most part at the bottom of the poll. Those among us who are old 
enough to remember how the Metropolitan Board of Works started 
on its career amid a chorus of congratulations, and how it gradually 
developed into a stronghold of jobbery and corruption, cannot feel 
sanguine about the future of the Metropolitan legislature. Like 
causes are apt to produce like results. 
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Probably these passing comments on the events of the bygone 
month would seem incomplete if they did not contain some allusion 
to the jubilee of the Bible Society. The society in question is, I 
think, the oldest of the great voluntary associations which have been 
instituted for the promotion of religious aims and objects. I remember 
hearing the late Duke of Aumale remark, that, according to his own 
experience, the English were exceptionally tolerant of any hostile 
criticism passed on their customs, institutions, and laws. There were 
only two subjects, the Duke added, concerning which a prudent 
foreigner would do well to say no word that could possibly give 
offence. The two subjects were, the British Navy and the British 
Bible. By the vast mass of Englishmen, be their creed what 
you like, the Bible is regarded as the book of books. The old- 
fashioned belief in the verbal inspiration of the Holy Scriptures 
may have died away ; doubts may be entertained as to the morality 
of certain of the tenets expounded therein; and modern criticism 
may have shaken the credibility of various events recorded in 
the sacred volume. Nevertheless, the Bible is still to Englishmen a 
thing apart, a treasure house of spiritual knowledge, an ark of faith, 
of which this nation of ours regards itself, perhaps illogically, as the 
special guardian. It is, therefore, intelligible enough that the 
society whose reason of existence is the dissemination of the Bible 
throughout the world, thus sowing the seed, and leaving it to bear 
fruit of itself, should have appealed to British sentiment in a way 
which more active organisations, such as the Church Missionary 
Society and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, have never 
succeeded in doing. What may be my own individual view about 
theological controversy is a matter of absolute indifference to anybody 
except possibly to myself. I am convinced, however, the view of an 
enormous majority of British fathers and mothers is that they wish 
their children to be instructed in the reading of the Bible, and that 
they would distinctly resent any tuition which taught children to 
treat the Bible with contempt or even indifference. This view, 
whether sound or unsound, seems to me an insuperable obstacle to 
any secular system of nationa] education. Indeed, the general issue 
between denominational and undenominational teaching has, I hold, 
been very inadequately treated both by the supporters and by the 
opponents of the Bill by which the control of our educational 
system has been transferred from the school boards to the county 
councils, The only really valuable contribution t6 the controversy 
I have read during the debates in Parliament consisted in the 
singularly eloquent and impressive speech of Lord Hugh Cecil on 
the general decline of dogmatic faith delivered last month. 
My own impression is that the growth of agnosticism and its 
counterblast—the reaction in favour of Catholicism—are both con- 
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fined to a limited and not very influential portion of the community. 
The average beliefs of commonplace people seem to me very much 
what they always have been since the days long past when I first 
heard of theological controversies. I fully admit, however, that any 
general uprooting of popular belief, such as Lord Hugh seems 
to anticipate, would produce changes in our social life, and even in 
our political institutions, which any wise statesmanship ought to 
take into consideration. I feel, therefore, grateful to the member 
for Greenwich for having raised the question of national education 
to a higher plane of thought than that on which it has ordinarily 
been placed at Westminster. 

I cannot but think that, free trader though he be, Lord Hugh 
must view with disapproval the tactics of the party to which he has 
allied himself in his opposition to any reform of the tariff inconsis- 
tent with the dogmas propounded sixty years ago by the Anti-Corn 
Law League. Ever since Mr. Chamberlain left this country for 
Egypt, there has been a lull in the fiscal controversy. It is not the - 
case, as we are told, day after day, by the organs of the Liberal Party, 
that this lull is due to the British public having recovered from the 
deleterious influence exercised over it by Mr. Chamberlain, and 
having now reverted to the orthodox doctrines of free imports and 
unrestricted competition. The simpler explanation is that in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s absence the crusade in favour of tariff reform has 
necessarily had to be suspended, and that the opponents of this reform 
have discovered that in endeavouring to revive popular enthusiasm on 
behalf of free trade they are flogging a dead horse. If the country 
was genuinely agitated to its depths by the proposal to prohibit 
dumping on the ground that it is an indirect and insidious attack 
upon our existing free trade system, it is utterly incredible we should 
not have had meetings and demonstrations throughout the United 
Kingdom to denounce Mr. Chamberlain and all his works. It is 
easy to retort that the issue of recent by-elections affords proof of the 
attachment of the electorate to free trade; but anybody acquainted with 
elections is aware that the recent Liberal successes, however much 
they may indicate the probability of an approaching swing of the 
electoral pendulum, afford little or no evidence as to the state of public 
sentiment with regard to the fiscal controversy. Throughout the 
last few weeks the Liberal party have changed their line of attack. 
No charges, however unsupported by reliable evidence; no insinuations, 
however manifestly malicious; no arguments, however illogical or 
inconsistent, have been discarded as not being fair weapons of party 
warfare if there seemed any likelihood of their employment discredit- 
ing the authority of the Unionist Government. When Mr. Balfour 
was absent owing to illness the Opposition under Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman deplored his absence as establishing to demonstration 
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the utter incapacity of his colleagues. When Mr. Balfour returned 
to the head of affairs they accused him of dissimulation, of disloyalty 
towards his colleagues, of political double-dealing. As a matter of 
fact the chief criticism that could be fairly made of the Premier’s 
policy is that he has played his game with the cards exposed on the 
table. From the outset he has let the public understand that the 
only alteration in our tariff system he deems it practical or politic to 
propose at present is to restore the full right of imposing retaliatory 
duties on Powers who are injuring British trade by imposing pro- 
hibitory tariffs on the importation of British goods. Even this 
limited power he does not propose to exercise till the expediency 
of conferring the authority required has been submitted to the 
decision of the electorate. At the general election the electors 
will know beforehand that if they return a Unionist majority 
they will be entrusting the Unionist party with a mandate to 
employ retaliation for the protection of British industry. The 
appeal made by the Government to the constituencies will be either 
refused or accorded. In the former case cadit questio: in the latter 
case retaliation will be employed. In either case the Liberals 
have no cause of complaint, except on the hypothesis that the right 
of the majority to rule is not binding if the right should be exercised 
to enforce measures not approved of by the Liberals. In order 
to guard themselves against what they declare to be an utterly 
imaginary danger they insist upon Mr. Balfour informing them, 
chapter and verse, what he proposes doing if, by any chance, the 
country should be blind enough to return a majority in favour of 
retaliation. Again, Mr. Balfour has made no secret of his future 
intentions. Months ago he has placed on record the fact that per- 
sonally he was inclined to go further with Mr. Chamberlain in his 
ideas of fiscal reform than he felt justified in going at present. At 
the same time he has distinctly pledged himself in the simplest and 
plainest of words that, if he is still head of the Government after the 
elections are over, he will not take any steps, beyond imposing 
retaliatory duties in case of need, till he has again submitted the 
propriety of taking any further step in a direction hostile to free trade 
to the verdict of the nation. In the face of these facts it is idle to 
ask for the production of ministerial memorandums, to insinuate the 
existence of purposeless intrigues, to talk of unholy compacts between 
the Premier and the late Colonial Minister. The man in the street 
knows better than to take such rodomontade seriously. 

A more formidable weapon of attack has within the last few weeks 
been discovered by the Liberal Opposition and their Unionist allies. 
The demand of the Transvaal for importing Chinese labour into the 
Rand mines has proved a perfect godsend to the Liberal party. An 
appeal to the hatred of Englishmen to slavery, or anything that may 
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plausibly be described as slavery, is a card which it is always safe to 
play. At the outset the Liberals started on a false trail. They pro- 
claimed their conviction that the demand for Chinese labour was due 
to the desire of the Rand mineowners to deprive their white fellow- 
countrymen of the vast field for labour opened up to them by the 
annexation of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. Anybody 
who knew anything of South Africa was aware that the labour difficulty 
is mainly due to the persistent refusal of the British working men 
in South Africa, to use Mr. Karrie Davies’s phrase, ‘to work alongside 
a black at the same job.’ I quite admit that this refusal is not con- 
sistent with ‘the man and a brother’ doctrine, and hardly increases 
one’s respect for the Liberal theory as to ‘the dignity of labour.’ 
The aversion of the Afrikander, be he British or Boer, to work with 
black fellow-labourers is not confined to miners. There is exactly the 
same difficulty in getting white labourers to work on railways or on 
farms in South Africa cheek by jowl with blacks. I am convinced, 
too, that if any number of English workmen were induced by 
the prospect of high wages to come out to South Africa ‘ to work on 
the same job with blacks,’ they would in a very few weeks discover 
their position to be intolerable. The Kaffirs are excellent workmen, 
especially underground, but they are lazy by nature and can only be 
induced to give good work for good wages by some form of compulsion, 
and any form of compulsion the Home Government declines to permit. 
When it was ascertained that the Chinese were willing and anxious 
to come and work as mine labourers in South Africa the Liberals 
raised the cry that the country would be flooded by a Chinese 
immigration and that the white labourers would be deprived of their 
means of subsistence. Then when an arrangement was made 
between the Governments of Great Britain and China by which 
the Chinese were not to be allowed to settle in South Africa or 
to engage in any other trade than that of mining, the Liberals 
dropped the alleged wrongs of the British white labourer and based 
their opposition to Chinese immigration on the ground of their 
suddenly developed regard for the welfare of the Chinese labourer. 
A more palpably dishonest manceuvre than the agitation raised against 
the introduction of Chinese labour into the Transvaal as a means of 
defeating the Government has never been witnessed in the political 
warfare of recent years. It is matter for regret that during all this 
wordy attempt to magnify molehills into mountains Mr. Chamberlain 
should not have been present to explain from his own experience 
the real state of affairs in the Transvaal, and to show the absolute 
necessity of obtaining fresh supplies of labour unless we intend to 
cripple the industry on which the prosperity not only of the Trans- 
vaal but of South Africa is mainly dependent. However, this regret 
is diminished by the fact that Mr. Chamberlain has completely 
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recovered his health during his tour in Egypt, and that on his return 
he is ready to resume his crusade in favour of fiscal reform with even 
greater energy and confidence than he has already displayed. No 
exact date, as far as I know, has yet been fixed for his reappearance 
in Parliament; but, for reasons easily intelligible, I should fancy it 
was more likely to be after than before the introduction of the 
Budget. 
EpwarD DIcey. 
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